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PEEFAC 



Tbi following addreaaea, though spoken At difibrent timea, tut intan- 
tionally conoected in subject; their aim being to aet one or two mun 
principles of art in simple light before the genemi atudent, and to indi- 
cate their practical bearing on modem design. The law whicb it has 
been my effort chiefly to illustrate is the dependence of all noble deaigii, 
in saj kind, on the sculpture or paintiog of Organic Form. 

This is the vital law ; lying at the root of all that I have ever tried 
to teach respecting architecture or anj other art. It is also the Uw 
moat gen'erallj disallowed 

I believe this must be so in every sabject We are all of ns williDg 
enough to accept dead truths or blunt ones ; which can be fitted harm- 
lessly into spare niches, or shrouded and coffined at once out of tho 
way we holding complacently the cemetery keys, and suppo^g we 
have learned something. But a sapUng truth, with earth at its root 
and blossom on its branches ; or a trenchantitruth, that can cat its way 
through bars and sods; most men, it seems to me, dislike the ught oi 
ent«rtaijunent o^ if by any means such guest or vimon may be avoided 
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And, indeed, this is no wonder , for one sucli truth, thorougUy accepted, 
connects it^tf strangely with others, and tliere is no saying what it 
may lead us to. 

And thus the gist of what I have tried to teach about architecture 
has heen throughout denied by niy architect readers, even when they 
thought what I sdd suggestive in other particulars. "Anything but 
that. Study Italian Gkithic ? — perhaps it would be as well: build \vith 
pointed arches? — there is no objection : use solid stone and well-burnt 
brick ? — by all means : but — learn to carve or paint organic form our- 
selves 1 How can such a thing be asked? We are above all tliaL 
The carvers and painters are our servants— quite subordinate people. 
They ought to be glad if we leave room for them." 

Well : OD that it all turns. For those who will not learn to carve or 
puut, and think themselves greater men because they cannot, it is 
wholly wasted time to read any words of mine ; in the truest and 
sternest sense they con read no words of mine ; for the most familial 
lean use — "form," " proportion," " beauty," "curvature," "colour" — ■ 
are used in a sense which by no effort I can communicate to saiHk 
readers ; and in no building that I praise, is the thing that I praise it 
Km-, visible to them. 

And it is iiut more necessary for me to slate this fully ; becansa 
Bo-called Gothic or Romanesque buildings are now ri^ng every day 
iround us, which might be supposed by the public more or less to em- 
body the principles of those styles, but which embody not one of them, 
nor any shadow or fragment of them; but merely serve to caricaturfl 
tjie noble buildings of past ^ea, and to bring tJieir form into dishoDoni 
tij Icftvmg ODt tbeir souL 
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PREFACE. Vll 

The foUawing addresses are dterefure arranged, as I have just stated, 
ba put Uiis great law, uid one or two coUaterol onesj in less miaCakeaUo 
lig^t, securing eTen in this irr^ular form at least olearnesa of assertion. 
For the rest, the quesdoa at issue is not one to be decided bj argo- 
ment, bnt by experiment, which if the reader is disinclined to make^ 
all demooatration must be useless to hint. 

The lectures are for the most part printed as thej were read, mend- 
ing onlj obscure senteitces here and there. The parts which were 
trusted to extempore speaking are supplied, as well as I can remember 
(only with an addition here and there of tiiingfs I forgot to say), in the 
words, or at least the kind of words, used at the time; and thej ood> 
lain, at all events, the substance of what I said more accurately than 
hurried journal reports. I must beg my readers not in general to trust 
to such, for even in fast speaking I try to nae vrords carefully ; and any 
alleration of expression will sometimes involve a great alteration in 
meaning. A httle while ^o I had to speak of an architectural design, 
and called it "elegant," meaning, founded on good and well " elected" 
models; the printed report gave "excellent" design (that is to say, 
design escdUngltf good), which I did not mean, and should, even in the 
most hurried speaking, never have said. 

The illuatradons of the lecture on iron were sketches made too roof^ly 
to be engraved, and yet of too elaborate subjects to allow of my draw- 
ug them complet«ly. Those now substituted will, however, answer 
the purpose nearly as well, and are more directly connected with tha 
■Dtg*ects of the preceding lectures; so that I hope throu^out the 
vcdnme the student will perceive an inaistance upon one mwn imth, 
i:or lose in any minor direction of inquiry the sense of the respon^- 
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VUl PREFACE. 

bilitj which the acceptsDce of that truth fastens upon him ; respond 
biUty for choice, deci»ve and conclusive, between two taodea of study, 
Trhich involve ultimately the development^ or deadening, of every 
power he possesses. I have tried to hold that choice clearly out ta 
him, and to nnveil for him to its farthest the issue of his turning to the 
right hand or the left, (iluides he maj find many, and aids many ; but 
all these wiQ be in vun unless he has first recognised the hour and tho 
point of Ufe when the way divides itself one way leading to the Olive 
mount«ns — one lo the vale of the Salt Sea. There are few cross 
roads, that I know of, from one lo the other. Let him pause kt tbs 
parting of Thr iwo Paths. 
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THE TWO PATHS. 



THE DETERIOBATIVE POWEB OF CONVENTIONAL ABT 0TS8 
NATIONS. 



Ddivtred at Ok Keiaingbm Museam,* JaJmary, IBGS. 
As I passed, last summer, for the firat time, through the 
north of Scotland, it seemed to me that there was a peculiar 
painfolnesB in its scenery, caused by the non-manifestation 
of the powers of human art I had never travelled in, nor 
even heard or conceived of such a country before ; nor, 
though I had passed much of mj life amidst mountain 

* A few intmductoiy words, ia which, ftt the opeuiQg of thia leo- 
tape^ I Ihankcd the Cburman (Mr. Cockerell), for bis support on the 
occasion, Bud asked his pardon for any hasty expresMons in my writ- 
ings, which might have seemed discoarteous towards him, or other 
architects wtoae general opinions were opposed to mine, may be found 
by those who care for preambles, not much roisrepopted, in the Bund- 
ing CArontble/ with such comments as the genius of that journal wai 
likely ti> suggest to it. 
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12 DETERIORATIVE POWER OF [LEOT. I. 

Bcenery in the south, was I before aware how much of its 
charm depended on the httle gracefuluesses and teoder- 
neases of human work, which are mingled with the beauty of 
the Alps, or spared by their desolation. It is true that the 
art which carves and colours the front of a Swiss cottage is 
not of any very exalted kiod ; yet it testifies to the complete- 
ness and the delicacy of the faculties of the mountaineer : 
it is true that the remnanta of tower and battlement, which 
afford footing to the wild vine on the Alpine promontory, 
form but a small part of the great aerration of its rocks ; 
and yet it is just that figment of their broken outline 
which gives them their pathetic power, and historical 
majesty. And this element among the wilds of our own 
country I found wholly wanting. The Highland cottage 
is literally a heap of gray stones, choked up, rather than 
roofed over, with black peat and withered heather ; the 
only approach to an effort at decoration consists in the 
placing of the clods of protective peat obliquely on its roofi 
so as to give a diagonal arrangement of lines, looking some- 
what as if the surfece had been scored over by a gigantic 
claymore. 

And, at least among the northern hills of Scotland, ele- 
ments of more ancient architectural interest are equally 
absent The solitary peel-house is hardly discernible by 
the windings of the stream ; the roofless aisle of the priory 
is lost among the enclosures of the village ; and the capital 
city of the Highlands, Inverness, placed where it might 
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LKCr. L] CONTESTrONAL AHT. 13 

ennotle one of 'the sweetest landscapes, and by the shore of 
one of the loveliest estuaries in the world ; — placed between 
the crests of the Grampians and the flowing of the Moray 
"Firth, as if it were a jewel clasping the folds of the moun- 
tains to the blue zone of the sea, — is only distinguishable - 
from a distance by one architectural feature, and exalte all 
the surrounding landscape by no other associations than 
those which can be connected with its modem castellated 
gaol. 

While these conditions of Scottish scenery affected me 
very painfully, it being the first time in ray life that I had 
been in any country possessing no valuable monuments or 
examples of art, they also forced me into the consideration 
of one or two difficult questions respecting the effect of art 
on the human mind ; and they forced these questions upon 
me eminently for this reason, that while I was wandering 
disconsolately among the moors of the Grrampians, where 
there was no art to be found, news of peculiar interest were 
every day arriving from a country where there was a great 
deal of art, and art of a delicate kind, to be found. Among 
the models set before you in this institution, and in the 
others established throughout the kingdom for the teaching 
of design, there are, I suppose, none in their kind mora 
admirable than the decorated works of India. They are, 
indeed, in all materials capable of colour, wool, marble, ot 
metal, almost inimitable in their delicate application of 
divided hue, and fine arrangement of fantastic line. Nor 
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14 DETEBI0EA1T7E POWEB OB . [LECT. I. 

13 thi3 power of theirs exerted by the people rarely, or 
without enjoyment ; the love of subtle design seema uni- 
versal in the race, and is developed in every implement 
that they shape, and every building that they raise; il 
attaches itself with the same intensity, and with the same 
success, to the service of superstition, of pleasure or of 
cruelty ; and enriches alike, with tme profusion of enchanted 
iridescence, the dome of the pagoda, the fringe of the girdle, 
and the edge of the sword. 

So then you have, in these two great populations, Indian 
aad Highland— in the races of the jungle and of the moor 
— -two national capacities distinctly and accurately opposed. 
On the one side you have a race rejoicing in art, and 
eminently and universally endowed with the gift of it; on 
the other you have a people careless of art, and apparently 
incapable of it, their utmost effort hitherto reaching no 
farther than to the variation of the positions of the bars of 
colour in square chequers. And we are thus uiged 
naturally to enquire what is the effect on the moral 
character, in each nation, of this vast difference in their 
pursuits and apparent capacities ? and whether those rude 
chequers of the tartan, or the exquisitely fancied involu- 
tions of the Cashmere, fold habitually over the noblest 
hearts? We have had our answer. Since the race of man 
began its course of sin on this earth, nothing has ever been 
done by it so significative of all bestial, and lower than 
bestial d^radation, as the acts of the Indian race in tlie 
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year that has just passed by. Cruelty as fierce may indeed 
have been wreaked, and brutality as abomiiiable been 
practised before, but oeTer under like circumstances j rage 
of prolonged war, and resentment of prolonged oppresaiou, 
have made men as cruel before now ; and gradual decline 
into barbarism, where no examples of decency or civiliza- 
tion existed around them, has sunk, before now, isolated 
populations to the lowest level of possible humanity. But 
cruelty stretched to its fiercest against the gentle and un- 
offending, and corruption festered to its loathsomest in the 
midst of the witnessing presence of a disciplined civiliza- 
tion, — ^these we could not have known to be within the 
practicable compass of human guilt, but for the acts of the 
Indian mutineer. And, as thus, on the one hand, you have 
an extreme energy of baseness displayed by these lovers 
of art ; on the other, — as if to put the question into the 
narrowest compass — you have had an extreme eneigy of 
virtue displayed by the despisers of art. Among all the 
soldiers to whom you owe your victories in the Crimea, 
and your avenging in the Indies, to none are you bound 
by closer bonds of gratitude than to the men who have 
been bom and bred among those desolate Highland moora. 
And thus you have the dififerences in capacity and circum- 
■taoue between the two nations, and the differences in result 
im the moral habits of two nations, put into the most 
Bignificant — the most palpable — ^the most brief opposition, 
Out of the peat cottage come faith, courage, self-sacrifice, 
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purity, and piety, and whatever else is fruitful in the-work 
of Heaven ; out of the ivory palace come treacheryj 
cruelty, cowardice, idolatry, bestiality, — whatever else is 
fruitful in the work of Hell. 

But the difficulty does not close here. From one 
instance, of however great apparent force, it would be 
wholly unfair to gather any general conclusion — wholly 
illogical to assert that because we had once found love of 
art connected with moral baaeneaa, the love of art must be 
the general root of moral baseness ; and equally unfair to ' 
assert that, because we had once found neglect of art coin- i 
cident with nobleness of disposition, neglect of art must be 
always the source or sign of that nobleness. But if we ' 
pass from the Indian peninsula into other countries of the . 
globe ; and from ow own recent experience, to the records 
of history, we shall still find one great fact fronting us, in 
stem universality — namely, the apparent connection of 
great success in art with subsequent national degradation. 
You find, in the first place, that the nations which possess- 
ed a refined art were always subdued by those who 
possessed none : you find the Lydian subdued by the 
Mode ; the Athenian by the Spartan ; the Greek by the 
Roman ; the Roman by the Goth ; the Burgundian by the 
Switzer : but you find, boyond this — that even where no 
attack by any external power has accelerated the catastro- 
phe of the state, the period in which any given people 
reach their highest power in art is precisely that in whicb 
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LECT. l] - CONVENTIONAI. ART. 17 

they appear to sign the warrant of their own ruin j and 
that, from the moment in which a perfect atatue appears 
in Florence, a perfect picture in Venice, or a perfect fresco 
in Some, from that hour forward, probity, industry, and 
courage seem to be exiled from their walls, and they perish 
in a sculpturesque paralysis, or a many-coloured corrup- 
tion. 

But even this is not all. As art seems thus, in its deli- 
cate form, to be one of the chief promoters of indolence 
and sensuality, — so, I need hardly remind you, it hitherto 
has appeared only in energetic manifestation when it was in 
the service ■ of superstition. The four greatest manifesta- 
tions of human infelleet which founded the four principal 
kingdoms of art, Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek, and Italian, 
were developed by the strong excitement of active super- 
stition in the worship of Osiris, Bel us, Minerva, and the 
Queen of Heaven. Therefore, to speak briefly, it may ap- 
pear very dif&cult to show that art has ever yet existed in a 
consistent and thoroughly energetic school, unless it was 
engaged in the propagation of falsehood, or the encourage- 
ment of vice. 

And finally, while art has thus shown itself always active 
in the service of luxury and idolatry, it has also been 
strongly directed to the exaltation of cruelty. A nation 
which lives a pastoral and innocent life never decorates the 
Bhepherd's staff or the plough-handle, but races who live 
by depredation and slaughter nearly always bestow ex 
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18 DETEBIOBATIVE POWER OP [LECT. I, 

quisite ornaraenta on the quiver, the helmet, and the 
Bpear. 

Does it not seem to you, then, on all these three counts, 
more than qneationable whether we are assembled here in 
Kensington museum to any good purpose? Might we not 
justly be looked upon with suspicion and fear, rather than 
with sympathy, by the innocent and unartistical public ? 
Are we even sure of ourselves? Do we know what we are 
about? Are we met here as honest people? or are we not 
rather so many Catilines assembled to devise the hasty de- 
gradation of our country, or, like a conclave of midnight 
witches, to summon and send forth, on new and unexpect- 
ed missions, the demons of luxury, cruelty, and supersti- 
tion? 

I trust, upon the whole, that it is not so : I am sure that 
Mr, Redgrave and Mr, Cole do not at all include results of 
this kind in their conception of the ultimate objects of the 
institution which owes so much to their strenuous and well- 
directed exertions. And I have put this painful question 
before you, only that we may face it thoroughly, and, as I 
hope, out-face it. If you will give it a little sincere atten- 
tion this evening, I trust we may find sufficiently good rea- 
sons for our work, and proceed to it hereafter, as all good 
workmen sbould do, with clear heads, and calm consciences. 

To return, then, to the first point of difficulty, the rela- 
tions between art and mental disposition in India and Scot- 
land. It is quite true that the art of India is delicate and 
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refined. But it has one curious character distinguishing it 
from all other art of equal merit in design — il never repre- 
lents a natural/act. It either forms its compositions out of 
meaningless fri^menta of colour and flowingsof line; or il 
it represenla any living creature, it represents that creature 
Qnder some distorted and monstrous form. To all the facta 
aad forma of nature it wilfully and resolutely opposea 
itself; it will not draw a man, bat an eight-armed mon- 
ster; it will not draw a flower, but only a spiral or a zigzag. 

It thus indicates that the people who practise it are cut 
off from all possible sources of healthy knowledge or na- 
tural delight; that they have wilfully sealed up and put 
aside the entire volume of the world, and have got nothing 
to read, nothing to dwell upon, bat that ima^nation of the 
thoughts of their hearts, of which we are told that " it is only 
evil continually." Over the whoh; spectacle of creation they 
bave thrown a veil in which there is no rent. For them no 
star peeps through the blanket of the dark — for them 
neither their heaven shines nor their mountains rise — for 
them the flowers do not blossom — for them the creatures of 
field and forest do not live. They lie bound in the dungeon 
of their own corruption, encompassed only by doleful phan- 
toms, or by spectral vacancy. 

Need I remind you what an exact reverse of this condi- 
tiiin of mind, as respects the observance of nature, is pre* 
wnted by the people whom we have just been led to con- 
template in contrast with the Indian race? You will find 
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20 DETBBIOKATIVE POWER OF [LECT. I. 

upun reflection, that all the highest points of the Scottish 
character are connected with impressions derived straight 
from the natural scenery of their country. No nation liaa 
ever before shown, in the general tone of its language — ia 
the general current of its literature-— so constant a habit of 
hallowing its passions and confirming its principles by direct 
association with the charm, or power, of nature. The writ- 
ings of Scott and Burns — and yet more, of the far greater 
poets than Burns who gave Scotland her traditional ballads, 
— furnish you in every stanza — almost in every line — with 
examples of this association of natural scenery with the 
passions;* but an instance of its farther connection with 
moral principle struck me forcibly just at the time when I 
was most lamenting the absence of art among the people. In 
one of the loneliest districts of Scotland, where the peat cot- 
tages are darkest, j ust at the western foot of that great mass of 

* The great poets of ScoUaod, like the great poeta of all other coun- 
tries, never write dissolQlely, either in matter or mediod ; bat with 
Btem and measured meaning in every sylkble. Here's a bit of first^-rmta 
work for example : 

"Tweed said to Till, 
' What gars ye rin sae still ? ' 

Till said to Tweed, 
' Though ye rin vri' speed, 

.And I rin slaw, 

Wharye droon ae maa, 

I droon twa.' " 
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the Grampians which encircles the sources of the Spey and 
the Dee, the main road which traverses the chain winds round 
tlie foot of a broken rock called Crag, or Craig Ellachie. 
There is nothing remarkable in either its height or form ; 
it is darkened with a few scattered pines, and touched along 
its summit with a Sush of heather; but it constitute a kind 
of headland, or leading promontory, in the group of hills to 
which it belongs — a sort of initial letter of the mount^ns; 
and thus stands in the mind of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, the Clan Grant, for a type of their country, and of the 
influence of that country upon themselves. Their sense of 
this is beautifully indicate^ in the war-cry of the clan, ' 
" Stand fast, Craig Ellachie." You may think long over 
those few words without exhausting the deep wells of feel- 
ing and thought contained in them — the love of the native 
land, the assurance of their faithfulness to it ; the subdued 
and gentle assertion of indomitable courage — I may need to 
be told to stand, but, if I do, Craig Ellachie does. You could 
not but have felt, had you passed beneath it at the time 
when so many of England's dearest children were being 
defended by the strength of heart of men bom at its foot, 
how often among the delicate Indian palaces, whose marble 
was pallid with horror, and whose vermUion was darkened 
with blood, the remembrance of its rough grey rocks and 
purple heaths must have risen before the sight of the High- 
land soldier; how often the hailing of the shot and the 
shriek of battle would pass away from his hearing, and 
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leave only the whisper of the old pine branches — "Stand 
fast, Craig EUachie I " 

You have, in these two nations, seen in direct oppteition 
the effects on moral sentiment of art without nature, and of 
natare without art. And you see enough to justify you in 
Bsupecting — while, if you choose to investigate the subject 
more deeply and with other examples, you will find enough 
to justify you in concluding — that art, followed as such, 
and for its own sake, irrespective of the interpretation of 
nature by it, is destructive of whatever is best and noblest 
in humanity; but that nature, however simply observed, or 
imperfectly known, is, in the degree of the affection felt for 
it, protective and helpful to all that is noblest in hiimanity. 

You might then conclude farther, that art, so &r as it 
was devoted to the record or the interpretation of nature, 
would be helpful and ennobling also. 

And you would conclude this with perfect truth." Let 
me repeat the assertion distinctiy and solemnly, as the first 
that I am permitted to make in this building, devoted in a 
way so new and so admirable to the service of the art«tu- 
dents of England — ^Wherever art is practised for its own 
sake, and the delight of the workman is in what he does 
and produces^ instead of what he interprets or exhibils,— 
there art has an influence of the most fatal kind on brain 
And heart, and it issues, if long so pursued, in the destruo 
(Km both of intellectiial power and moral prmdple ; whereas 
art, devoted humbly and self-forgetfully to the clear state- 
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meet and record of the facta of the tmit'erse, 13 alwaja 
helpful and beneficent to mankind, full of comfort, strengtii, 
and salvation. 

Now, when you were once well assured of this, you 
might logically infer another thing, namely, that when Art 
was occupied in the function in which she was serviceable, 
she would herself be strengthened by the service, and 
when she was doing what Providence without doubt in- 
tended her to do, she would gain in vitality dad dignity 
. jnst as she advanced in usefulness. On the other hand, 
you might gather, that when her agency was distorted to 
the deception or degradation of mankind, she would herself 
be equally misled and degraded — that she would be checked 
in advance, or precipitated in decline. 

And this is the truth also ; and holding this clue you 
will easily and justly interpret the phenomena of history. 
So long as Art is steady in die contemplation and exhibi- 
tion of natural facte, so long she herself lives and grows : 
and in her own life and growth partly implies, partly 
secures, that of the nation in the midst of which she is 
practised. But a time has always hitherto come, in which, 
having thus reached a singular perfection, she begins to 
contemplate that perfection, and to imitate it^ and deduce 
rules and forms &om it; and thus to forget her duty and 
ministry as the interpreter and discoverer of Truth. And in 
the very instant when this diversion of her purpose and 
forgetfiilness of her function take place — ^forgetfulness gene- 
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rally coincideat with her apparent perfection— in that instant, 
I say, begins her actual catastrophe ; and by her own fall — : 
so far as she has influence — she accelerates the ruin of the 
nation by which she is practised. 

The study, however, of the effect of art on the mind of 
nations is one rather for the historian than for us; ai all 
events it is one forthe discussion of which we have no more 
time this evening. But I will ask your patience with me 
while I try to illustrate, in some further particulars, the 
dependence of the healthy state and power of art itself 
upon the exercise of its appointed function in the interpre 
tation of fact. 

' You observe that I always say inierpretation, never imi' 
taium. My reason for so doing is, first, that good art rarely 
■ imitates ; it usually only describes or explains. But my 
second and chief reason is that good art always consists of 
two things; First, the observation of fact; secondly, the 
manifesting of human design and authority in the way that 
fact is told. Great and good art must unite the two; it 
cannot existfor a moment but in their unity ; it consists of 
the two as essentially as water consists of oxygen and 
hydrogen, or marble of lime and carbonic acid. 

Let us inquire a little into the nature of each of the ele- 
ments. The first element, we say, is the love of Nature, 
leading to the effort to observe and report her truly, Ani 
this is the first and leading element. Review for yourselvea 
the history of ai-t, ;md you will find this to be a tnauifesl 
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certainty, tbat no great school ever yet existed whidi. had not 
for primal aim the represenlation of some natuTalfatA aa truly 
as possible. There have only yet appeared in the world 
three schools of perfect art — schoola, that is to say, that did 
their work as well as it seems possible to do it These are 
the Athenian,* Florentine, and Venetian. The Athenian 
proposed to itself the perfect representation of the form of 
the haman body. It strove to do that as well as it could} 
it did that as well as it can be done ; and all its greatneaa 
was founded upon and involved in that single and honest 
effort The Florentine school proposed to itself the perfect 
expression of human emotion — the showing of the effects of 
passion in the haman &ce and gesture. I call this the Flo> 
rentine school, because, whether you take Raphael for the 
culminating master of expressional art in Italy, or Leonardo, 
or Michael Angelo, you will find that the whole energy of 
the national effort which produced those masters had its root 
in Florence; not at Urbino or Milan. I say, then, this 
Florentine or leading Italian school proposed to itself hu- 
man expression for its aim in natural truth ; it strove to do 
that as well as it could — did it as well as it can be done— 
and all its greatness is rooted in that single and honest 
effort. Thirdly, the Venetian school proposed the represen* 
tation of the effect of colour and shade on all things ; chiefly 
on the human form. It tried to do that as well as it could 

♦ Seu below, the farther notice of the real spirit of Greek work, in tiia 
aJ<Jres3 at Bi-adford. 

2 
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— did it as well as it can be done — and all its groataess ia 
founded on that single and honest effort, 

Pray, do not leave this room without a perfectly dear 
holding of these three ideas. You may try them, and tosa 
them about afterwards, as much as you like, to see if they'll 
bear shaking; but do let me put them well and plainly into 
your possession. Attach them to three works of art which 
you all have either seen or continually heard of. There's 
the (so-called) " Theseus" of the Elgin marbles. That repre- 
sents the whole end and aim of the Athenian school — the 
natural form of the human body. All their conventional 
architecture — their graceful shaping and painting of pottery 
— whatsoever other art they practised — was dependent for 
its greatness on this sheet-anchor of central aim : true shape 
of living man. Then take, for your type of the Italian 
school, Raphael's "Disputa del Sacramento;" that will be 
an accepted type by everybody, and will involve no possibly 
questionable points : the Germans will admit it ; the English 
academicians will admit it; and the English purists and 
pre-Baphaelites will admit it. Well, there you have the 
truth of human expression proposed aa an aim. That is 
the way people look when they feel this or that — when they 
nave this or that other mental character : are they devo- 
tional, thoughtful, affectionate, indignant, or inspired? are 
they prophets, saints, priests, or kings? then — whatsoever 
is truly thoughtful, affectionate, prophetic, priestly, kingly 
— thai the Florentine school tried to discern, and show : that 
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tliey hare discerned and shown ; and aJl their greatne:;8 ia 
first listened in their aim at this central truth — the open ex- 
pression of the living human soul. 

Lastly, take Veronese's "Marriage in Cana" in the 
Louvre. There you have the most perfect representation 
possible of colour, and light, and shade, as they affect the 
external aspect of the human form, and its immediate acces- 
sories, architecture, furniture, and dress. This external 
aspect of noblest nature was the first aim of the Venetians, 
and all their greatness depended on their resolution to 
achieve, and their patience in achieving it. 
j Here, then, are the three greatest schools of the former 
I world exemplified for you in three well-known works. The 
Phidian "Theseus" represents the Greek school pursuing 
' truth of form ; the " Dlsputa" of Raphael, the Florentine 
I school puiBuing truth of mental expression ; the " Marriage 
. in Oana," the Venetian school pursuing truth of colour and 
light. But do not suppose that the law which I am stating 
to you — the great law of art-life — can only be seen in these, 
the moat powerful of all art schools. It is just as manifest 
in each and every school that ever has had life in it at all. 
Wheresoever the search after truth begins, there life begins ; 
wheresoever that search ceases, there life ceases. As long 
as a school of art holds any chain of natural fects, trying to 
discover more of them and express them better daily, it may 
play hither and thither as it likes on this side of the chain 
or that; it may design grotesques and conventionalisms, 
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bviild the simplest buildings, serve the most practical utili- 
ties, yet all it does will be gloriously designed and gloriously 
done; but let it once quit hold of the cbaift of natural fact, 
cease to pursue that as the clue to its work; let it propose 
to itself any other end than preaching this living word, and 
think first of showing its own skill or its own fency, and 
from that hour its fall is precipitate — its destruction sure ; 
nothing that it does or designs will ever have life or loveli- 
ness in it more ; its hour haa come, and there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither 
it goeth. 

Let us take for example that school of art over which 
many of you would perhaps think this law had but little 
power — ^the school of Gothic architecture. Many of U9 
may have been in the habit of thinking of that school 
rather as of one of forms than of facts — a school of pin- 
nacles, and buttresses, and conventional mouldings, and 
disguise of nature by monstrous imaginings — not a school 
of truth at all. I think I shall be able, even in the little 
time we have to-night, to show that this is not so'; and that 
our great law holds just as good at Amiens and Salisbury 
as it does at Athens and Florence, 

I will go back then first to the very beginnings of Gothic 
art, and before you, the students of Kensington, as an im- 
pannelled jury, I'will bring two examples of the barbarism 
out of which Gothic art emerges, approximately contem 
porary in date and parallel in executive skill; but, the one, 
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a barbarism tbat did not get od, and could not get on ; the 
other, a barbarism that could get on, and did get on ; and 
you, the impannelled jury, shall jndge what is the essentia] 
difference between the two barbarisms, and decide for your- 
selves what is the seed of life in the one, and the sign oi 
death in the other. 

The first^ — that which has in it the sign of death, — fur- 
nishes us at the same time with an illustration far too intei> 
estiug to be passed by, of certain principles much depended 
on. by our common modem designers. Taking up one of 
our architectural publications the other day, and opening 
it at random, I chanced upon this piece of information, put 
in rather curious English ; but you shall have it as it stands — 

" Aristotle asserts, that the greatest species of the beauti- 
ful are Order, Symmetry, and the Definite." 

I should tell you, however, that this statement is not given 
as authoritative ; it is one example of various Architectural 
teachings, given in a report in the Building Chronicle for 
May, 1867, of a lecture on Proportion ; in which the only 
thing the lecturer appears to have proved was that, — 

"The system of dividing the diameter of tte shaft of a column into 
parta for copying the ancient architectural remaios of Greece and Rome, 
adopted by architects from Vitruviua (circa b.o. 25) to the present 
period, as a method for producing ancient architecture, is entirely tite- 
km, for the several parts of Grecian architecture cannot be reduced oi 
Bubdirided by this system ; neither does it apply to the arcbitecture ol 
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Still, as far as I can make it out, the lecture appears to 
have been just one of those of which you will at preseut 
hear so many, the protest of architects who have no know- 
ledge of sculpture — or of any other mode of expressing 
natural beauty — against natural beauty; and their endea^* 
vour to substitute mathematical proportions for the know- 
ledge of life tbey do not possess, and the representation of 
life of which they are incapable. Now, this substitution 
of obedience to mathematical law for sympathy with 
observed life, is the first characteristic of the hopeless work 
of all ages; as such, you will find it eminently manifested 
in the specimen I have to give you of the hopeless Gothic 
barbarism; the barbarism from which nothing could 
emerge — ^for which no future was 
possible but extinction. The 
Ai'istotclian principles of the 
Beautiful are, you remember, 
Order, Symmetry, and the Defi- 
nite, Here you have the three, 
in perfection, applied to the 
ideal of an angel, in a psalter 
of the eighth century, existing 
in the library of St, John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge.* 
Now, you see the characteristics of this utterly dead school 

* I copj tliis woodcut from Westwood's " PalEsogr^bU Sacr^'* 
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are, first tlie wilful closing of its eyes to natural facts ;— -for, 
however ignorant a person may be, he need only look at a 
human being to see that it has a mouth as well as eyes ; 
and secondly, the endeavour to adorn or idealize natural 
fjict according to its own notions : it puts red spots in the 
middle of the hands, and sharpens the thumbs, thinking to 
improve them. Here you have the most pure type possi- 
ble of the principles of idealism in all ages: whenever peo- 
ple don't look at Nature, they always think they can 
improve her. You will also admire, doubtless, the exquisite 
result of the application of our great modem architectural 
principle of beauty — symmetry, or equal balance of part 
by part; you see even the eyes are made symmetrical — 
entirely round, instead of irregular, oval ; and the iris is set 
properly in the middle, instead of — as nature has absurdly 
put it — rather under the upper lid. You will also observe 
the " principle of the pyramid" in the general arrangement 
of the figure, and the value of " series" in the placing of 
dots. 

From this dead barbarism we pass to living barbarism — 
to work done by hands quite as rude, if not ruder, and by 
minds as uninformed ; and yet work which in every line 
of it is prophetic of power, and has in it the sure dawn of 
day. You have often heard it said that Giotto was the 
founder of art in Italy. He was not: neither be, nor 
Giunta Pisano, nor Niceolo Pisano. They all^ laid strong 
hands to the work, and brought it first into aspect above 
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ground ; but the foundatioa liad been laid for them fcy 
the boildere of the Lombardic churches ia the valleys of 
the Adda and the Amo. It is in the sculpture of tlie 
round arched churches of North Italy, bearing disputable 
dates, ranging from the eighth to the twelfth century, 
that you will find the lowest struck TOOts of tlie art of 
Titian and Raphael.* I go, therefore, to the church 
which is certainly the earliest of these, St, Ambrogio, of 
Milan, said still to retain some portions of the actual 
structure from which St. Ambrose excluded Tbeodoaius, 
and at all events furnishing the most archaio examples of 
Lombardic sculpture in North Italy. I do not venture tc 
guess their date ; they are barbarous enough for any 
date. 

We find the pulpit of this church covered with in- 
terlacing patterns, closely resembling those of the manu- 
script at Cambridge, but among them is figure sculpture of 
a very different kind. It is wrought with mere incisions in 
the stone, of which the effect may be -tolerably given by 
single lines in a drawing. Bemember, therefore, for a 
moment — as characteristic of culminating Italian art — 
Michael Angelo's fresco of the "Temptation of Eve," in 
the Siatine chapel, and you will be more interested in seeing 
the birth of Italian art, illustrated by the same subject, 

* I have said elsewhere, " the root of oZi &rl is struck in the tbirteeatJi 
century." This is quite true : but of course some of the smallest fibroi 
luo lower, as in this instance. 
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from SL Ambrogio, of Milan, the ' Serpeot beguiling 
Eve."* 
Yet, in that sketeh, rude and ladicrous as it is, you baT€ 




the elements of life in their first form. The people who 
could do that were sure to get on. For, observe, the WM-k- 
man's whole aim is straight at the facts, as well as he can 
get them ; and not merely at the facts, but at the very heart 
of the facts. A common workman might have looked at 
nature for his serpent, but he would have tliought only of 
ts scales. But this fellow does not want scales, nor coils ; 
lie can do without them ; he wants the serpent's heart-^ 



* This cut ia ruder than it riioald be: the inclsiooa in the marble 
hate a lighter effect than theae rough black linea ; but it it not wor4 
while to do it better. 

2* 
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malice and insinuation ; — and he has actually got them to 
some extent. So also a common workman, even in this 
barbarous stage of art, might have carved Eve's arms and 
body a good deal better; but this man does not care about 
arms and body, if he can only get at Eve's mind — show 
that she is pleased at being flattered, and yet in a state of 
uncomfortable hesitation. And some look of listening, of 
complacenpy, and of embarrassment be has verily got : — 
note the eyes sUgbtly askance, the lips compressed, and the 
right hand nervously grasping the left arm : nothing can 
be declared impossible to the people who could begin thus 
— the world is open to them, and all that is in it; while, 
on the contrary, nothing is possible to the man who did 
the symmetrical angel — the world is keyless to him; he baa 
built a cell for himself in which he must abide, barred up 
for ever — there is no more hope for him than for a sponge 
or a madrepore. 

I shall not trace from this embryo the progress of Gothic 
art in Italy, because it ia much complicated and involved 
with traditions of other schools, and because most of the 
students will be less familiar with its results than with their 
own northern buildings. So, these two designs indicating 
Death and Life in the beginnings of mediaeval art, we will 
take an example of the progress oi that art from our north- 
em work. Now, many of you, doubtless, have been in- 
terested by the mass, grandeur, and gloom of Norman 
architecture, as much as by Gothic traceries ; and when yoo 
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bear me say tliat the root of ali good work lies in natural 
facts, jou doubtless think instantly of your round arches, 
with their rude cushion capitals, and of the billet or zigzag 
work by which they are surrounded, and you cannot see 
what the knowledge of nature has to do with either tha 
simple plan or the rude mouldings. But all those simple 
conditions of Norman art are merely the expiring of it to- 
wards the extreme north. Do not study Norman archi- 
tecture in Northumberland, but in Normandy, and then you 
will find that it is just a peculiarly manly, and practically 
useful, form of the whole great French school of rounded 
architecture. And where has that French school its origin ? 
Wholly in the rich conditions of sculpture, which, rising 
first out of imitations of the Eoman bas-reliefs, covered 
all the facades of the French early churches with one con- 
tinuous arabesque of floral or animal life. If you want to 
study round-arched buildings, do not go to Durham, but 
go to Poictiers, and there you will see how all the simple 
decorations which give you so much pleasure even in their 
isolated application were invented by persons practised in 
carving men, monsters, wild animals, birds, and flowers, in 
overwhelming redundance; and then trace thii* architecture 
forward in central France, and you will find it loses 
nothing of its richness — it only gains in truth, and there- 
fore in grace, untiljustat the moment of transition into the 
I ointed style, you have the consummate type of the sculp- 
ture of the school given you in the west front of the Ca- 
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thedral of Chartrcs. From that front I liave chosen two 
fragments to illustrate it,* 

These statues have been long, and jvtstlj, consideTed as 
representatiye of the highest skill of the twelfth or earliest 
part of the thirteenth century in France ; and they indeed 
possess a dignity and delicate charm, which are for the most 
part wanting in later works. It is owing partly to real 
nobleness of feature, but chiefly to the grace, mingled with 
severity, of the falling lines of excessively ihin drapery ; as 
well as to a most studied finish in composition, every part 
of the ornamentation tenderly harmODizing with the rest. 
So far as their power over certain tones of religious mind 
IS owing to a palpable degree of non-naturalism in them, I 
do not praise it — ^the exaggerated thinness of body and stiff- 
ness of attitude are feults; but they are noble faults, and 
give the statues a strange look of forming part of the very 
building itseli) and sustaining it — not like the Greek cary- 
atid, without effort — nor like the Beuaissance caryatid, by 
pmnful or impossible effort — ^but as if all that was silent 
and stem, and withdrawn apart, and stiffened in chill ol 
heart against the terror of earth, had passed into a shape of 

* This part of the lecture waa illustrated by two drawings, made 
kdmirablj by Mr, J, T, Laing, with the help of photographs from Blatuea 
at Chortres. The dmwiiigs may be seen at present at the Kensiogton 
Hiiseum ; but any large photograph of the west front of Chartrea will 
enable the reader to follow what is stated in the lecture, as fiu' u ii 
ueedfuL 
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eternal marble ; and thus the G-host had given, to bear up 
the pillara of the church on earth, all the patient and ex- 
pectant nature that it needed no more in heaven. This ia 
the transcendental view of the meaning of thoae sculptures, 
I do not dwell upoij it. What I do lean upon is theii 
purely naturalistic and vital power. They are all portntita 
— r-unknown, mo^ of them, I believe, — but palpably and 
unmiatakeably portraits, if not taken from the actual per- 
son fur whom the statue atanda, at all events studied from 
some living person whose features might fidrly represent 
those of the king or saint intended. Several of them I 
suppose to be authentic : there ia one of a queen, who has 
evidently, while she lived, been notable for her bright black 
eyes. The sculptor has cut the iris deep into the stone, and 
her dark eyes are still suggested with her smile. 

There is another thing I wish you to notice specially in 
these statues — ^tbe way in which the floral moulding is asso- 
ciated with the vertical lines of the figure. You have thus 
the utmost complexity and richness of curvature set side by 
side with the pure and delicate parallel lines, and both the 
characters gain in interest and beauty ; but there is deeper 
significance in the thing than that of mere effect in compo- 
sition ; — significance not intended on the part of the sculjt- 
tor, bttt all the more valuable because unintentional. I 
mean tbe close association of the beauty of lower nature in 
animals and flowers, with the beauty of higher nature in 
human form. You never get (his in Greek work. Greek 
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Btatut'S are alwaja isolated ; blank fields of stone, or depths 
of shadow, relieving the form of the statue, as the world of 
lower nature which they despised retired in darkness from 
Iheir hearts. Here, the clothed figure seems the type of 
the Christian spirit — in many respects feebler and mora 
contracted — but purer ; clothed in its white robes and 
crown, and with the riches of all creation at its side. 

The next step in the change will be set before you in a 
moment, merely by comparing this statue from the west 
front of Chartres with that of the Madonna, from the south 
transept door of Amiens.* 

This Madonna, with the sculpture round her, represents 
the culminating power of Gothic art in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Sculpture has been gaining continually in the inter- 
val; gaining, simply because becoming every day more 
truthful, more tender, and more suggestive. By the way, 
the old Douglas motto, " Tender and true," may wisely be 
taken up again by all of ua, for our own, in art no less than 
in otlicr things. Depend upon it, the first universal cha- 
racteristic of all great art is Tenderness, as the second ia 
Truth. I find this more and more every day : an infinitude 
of tenderness is the chief gift and inheritance of all the 
truly great men. It is sure to involve a relative intensity 
of disdain towards base things, and an appearance of stem- 

• There are many photographs of this door and of its central statoe, 
Its sculpture ID the tympanum is farther described in the Fourth Lei> 
tore. 
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nesa and arrogance in the eyes of all hard, stupid, and vul- 
gar people — quite terrific to such, if thejr are capable of 
terror, and hateful to them, if they are capable of nothing 
higher than hatred. Dante's is the great type of this class 
of mind. I say the first inheritance is Tenderness — the 
second Truth, because the Tenderness is in the make of the 
creature, the Truth in bis acquired habits and knowledge : 
besides, the love comes first in dignity as well as in time, 
and that is always pure and complete : the truth, at best, 
imperfect. 

To come back to our statue. You will observe that the 
arrangement of this sculpture is exactly the same as at 
Chartres — severe falling drapery, set off by rich floral 
ornament at the side; but the statue is now completely 
animated : it is no longer fixed as an upright pillar, but 
bends aside out of its niche, and the floral ornament, in- 
stead of being a conventional wreath, is of exquisitely 
arranged hawthorn. The work, however, as a whole, 
though perfectly characteristic of the advance of the age in 
Btyle and purpose, is in some subtler qualities inferior to 
that of Chartres. The individual sculptor, though trained 
in a more advanced school. Las been himself a man of infe- 
rior order of mind compared to the one who worked at 
Chartres. But I have not time to point out to you the 
aubtlor characters by which I know this. 

This statue, then, marks the culminating point of Gothic 
art, because, up to this time, the eyea of its designers had 
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been steadily fixed on natural troth — thej had been ad- 
vaocing from flower to flower, from form to form, from face 
to fece, — gaining perpetualiy in knowledge and veracity — 
therefore, perpetually in power and in grace. But at thia 
point a fatal change came over their aim. From the statue 
they now began to turn the attention chiefly to the niche 
of the statue, and from the floral ornament to the mould- 
ings that enclosed the floral ornament The first result 
of this was, however, though not the grandest, yet the most 
finished of northern genius. You have, in the earlier 
Gothic, less wonderful construction, leas careful masonry, 
fiir less expression of harmony of parts in the balance of 
the building. Earlier work always has more or less of the 
character of a good solid wall with irregular holes in it, 
well carved wherever there ia room. But the last phase of 
good Gothic has no room to spare; it rises aa high as it 
can on narrowest foundation, stands in perfect strength 
with the least possible substance in its bars ; connects niche 
with niche, and line with line, in an exquisite harmony, 
from which no stone can be removed, and to which you can 
add not a pinnacle ; and yet introduces in rich, though now 
more calculated profusion, the living element of its sculp- 
ture : sculpture in the qnatrefoils — sculpture in the brack- 
eta — sculpture in the gargoyles — sculpture in the niches- 
sculpture in the ridges and hollows of ila moulding — not a 
shadow without meaniug, and not a light without life.* 
* The two trtpu^ia of Bouen Cathedral illustrate this stylb Then 
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But with this very perfection of hia work came the aw 
happy pride of the builder in what he had done. As long 
as he had lieen merely raising cluniHy walls and carving 
them like a child, in waywardness of £iQCy, his delight 
was in the things he thought of aa he carved ; but wheu 
he had once reached this pilch of constructive science, he 
began to think only how oleverly he oould put the stones 
together. The question was not now with him, What can 
I represent ? but, How high can I build — how wonderfully 
can I hang this arch in air, or weave this tracery across the 
clouds? And the catastrophe was instant and irrevocable. 
Architecture became in France a mere web of waving lines, 
,' — ^in England a mere grating of perpendicular ones. Ee- 
dundance was substituted for invention, and geometry for 
passion ; the Gothic art became a mere expression of wan- 
ton expenditure, and vulgar mathematics ; and was swept 
away, as it then deserved to be swept away, by the severer 
pride, and purer learning, of the schools founded on clas.si 
eal traditions. 

You cannot now fail to see how, throughout the history 
of this wonderful art — from its earliest dawn in Lombardj 
to its last catastrophe in France and England — sculpture, 
founded on love of nature, was the talisman of its exist- 

ore plenty of photographs of them. I take this opportunity of re- 
penting what I liave several times before stated, for the sake of travel- 
ers, that St Ouen, impressive aa it is, is enUrely inferior to the tran- 
9f .)18 of Bouea CatJiedral 
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ence; wherever sculpture waa practised, architecture aroai; 
— wherever that was neglected, architecture expired ; and, 
believe me, all you students who love this mediteval art, 
there is no hope of your ever doing any good with it, but 
on this everlasting principle. Your patriotic associations 
with it are of no use ; your romantic associations with it — ■ 
either of chivalry or reli^on — are of no use; they are 
worse than useless, they are false, Gothic is not an art for 
knights and nobles ; it is an art for the people : it is not an 
.irt for churcLes or sanctuaries ; it is an art for houses and 
homes : it is not an art for England only, but an art for 
the world : above all, it is not an art of form or tradition 
only, but an art of vital practice and perpetual renewal. 
And whosoever pleads for it as an ancient or a formal 
thing, and tries to teach it you as an ecclesiastical tradition 
or a geometrical science, knows nothing of its essence, less 
than nothing of its power. 

Leave, therefore, boldly, though not irreverently, mysti- 
cism and symbolism on the one side ; cast away with utter 
scorn geometry and legalism on the other ; seize hold of 
God's hand and look full in the face of His creation, and 
there is nothing He will not enable you to achieve. 

Thus, then, you will find — and the more profound and 
accurate your knowledge of the history of art the moro 
assuredly you will find— that the living power in all the 
real schools, be they great or small, is love of nature. But 
do not mistake me by supposing that I mean this law to be 
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all that is necessary to form a school. There needs to be 
much superadded to it, though there never must be any- 
thing Buperaeding it The main thing which needs to be 
superadded is the gift of design. 

It is always dangerous, and liable to diminish the clear- 
ness of impression, to go over much ground in the course 
of one lecture. But I dare not present you with a maimed 
view of this important subject: 1 dare not put off to 
another time, when the same persons would not be again 
assembled, the statement of the great collateral necessity 
which, as well as the necessity of truth, governs all noblu 
art. 

That collateral necessity is the visible operaiitm of human 
inteUect in the presmlaiion of truth, the evidence of what is 
properly called design or plan in the work, no less than of 
veracity. A looking-glass does not design — it receives and 
communicates indiscriminately all that passes before it ; a 
painter designs when he chooses some things, refuses others, 
and arranges all. 

This selection and arrangement must have influence over 
everything that the art is concerned with, great or small — 
over lines, over colours, aud over ideas. Given a certain 
group of colours, by adding another colour at the side of 
them, you will either improve the group and render it 
more delightful, or injure it, and render it discordant and 
unintelligible. "Design" is the choosing and placing the 
colour so as to help and enhance all the other colours it is set 
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beside. So of thoflghta : in a good composition, every idea 
is presented in just that order, and with just that force, 
which will perfectly connect it with a!! the other thoughts 
in the work, and will illustrate the otbera aa well as receive 
illustration from them ; so that the entire chain of thoughts 
OiVered to the beholder's mind shall be received by him 
with as much delight and with as httle effort as is possible. 
And thus you see design, properly ao called, is human in- 
vention, consulting human capacity. Out of the infinite heap 
of things around us in the world, it chooses a certain 
number which it can thoroughly grasp, and pr^ents this 
group to the spectator in the form best calculated to enable 
him to grasp it also, and to grasp it with delight. 

And acoordiiigly, the capacities of both gatherer and 
receiver being limited, the object is to make everyHnng tltal 
you offer helpful and precious. If you give one grain of 
weight too much, so as to increase fatigue without profit, or 
bulk without value — that added grain is hurtful; if you 
put one spot or one syllable out of its proper place, that 
spot or syllable wUl be destruotive — how far destructive it 
is almost impossible to tell : a misplaced touch may some- 
times annihilate the labour of hours. Nor are any of us 
prepared to understand the work of any great master, till 
we feel this, and feel it aa distinctly as we do the value of 
arrangement in the notes of music. Take any noble mxm- 
eal air, and you find, on examining it, that not one even of 
the faintest or shortf^t noted can be removed without 
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destruction to the whole passage in wbii.h it ocears; and 
that every note in the passage is twenty times more beauti- 
ful BO introduced, than it would have been if played singly 
on the instrument, Preciselythis degree of arrangement and 
relation must exist between every touch* and line in a great 
picture. You may consider the whole as a prolonged musi 
cal composition : its parte, as separate airs connected in the 
story ; its little bits and fri^ments of colour and line, as 
separate passages or bars in melodies ; and down to the mi- 
nutest note of the whole — down to the minutest totidi, — if 
there is one that can be spared — ^that one is doing mischief! 
Bemember therefore always, you have two characters in 
which all greatness of art consists : — First, the earnest and 
intense seizing of natural iacia ; then the ordering those 
facts by strength of human intellect, so as to make them, 
for all who look upon them, to the utmost serviceable, me- 
morable, and beautiful. And thus great art is nothing else 
than the type of strong and noble life; for, aa the igno- 
ble person, in his dealings with all that occurs in the world 
about him, first sees nothing clearly, — looks nothing fairly 
in the face, and then allows himself to be swept away by 
the trampling torrent, and unescapable force, of the things 
that he would not foresee, and could not understand ; so 
the noble person, looking the facts of the world full in the 
fiice, and fathoming them with deep faculty, then deals 

* IdUmlly. I know how exaggerated thb statement Bounds ; but I 
mean it, — every sylkbLe of it, — 3ee Appeodiz IT 
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with them ia unalarmed intelligence and unhui ried strength, 
and becomes, with his human intellect and will, no un- 
coDscious nor insigDificant agent, in consummating their 
good, and restraining their evil. 

Thus in human life you have the two fields of rightful 
toil for ever distinguished, yet for ever associated ; Truth 
first — plan or design, founded thereon ; so in art, you have 
the same two fields for ever distinguished, for ever nsso 
elated; Truth first — plan, or design, founded thereon. 

Now hitherto there is not the least difBculty in the 
subject ; none of you can look for a moment at any great 
sculptor or painter without seeing the full bearing of these 
principles. But a difficulty arises when you come to exa- 
mine the art of a lower order, concerned with furniture 
and manufacture, for in that art the element of design 
enters without, apparently, the element of truth. You 
have often to obtain beauty and display invention without 
direct representation of nature. Yet, respecting all these 
things also, the principle is perfectly simple. If the 
designer of furniture, of cups and vases, of dress patterns, 
and the like, exercises himself continually in the imitation 
of natural form in some leading division of his work; then, 
holding by this stem of life, he may pass down into all 
kinds of merely geometrical or formal design with perfect 
safety, and with noble results.* Thus GKotto, being prima- 

* This principle, here cursorily stated, ia one of the chief subjecra of 
inquii; in llie following Lectures. 
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rily a figure painter and sculptor, is, secondurily, the richest 
of all designers in mere mosaic of coloured bars aud triangles; 
thus Benvenuto Cellini, being in all the higher branches of 
metal work a perfect imitator of nature, is in all its low<!r 
branches the best designer of curve for lips of cups and 
handles of vases; thus Holbein, exercised primarily in the 
noble art of truthful portraiture, becomes, secondarily, the 
most exquisite designer of embroideries of robe, and 
blazf)nrie3 on wall ; and thus Michael Angelo, exercised 
primarily in the drawing of body and limb, distributes in 
the mightiest masses the order of his pillars, and in the 
loftiest shadow the hollows of his dome. But once quit 
hold of this living stem, and set yourself to the designing 
of ornamentation, either in the ignorant play of your own 
heartless fancy, as the Indian does, or according to received 
application of heartless laws, as the modern European does, 
and there is but one word for you — Death: — death of 
every healthy faculty, and of every noble intelligence, 
incapacity of understanding one great work that man has 
ever done, or of doing anything that it shall be helpful for 
him to behold. You have cut yourselves off voluntarily, 
presumptuously, insolently, from the whole teaching of 
your Maker in His Universe ; you have cut yourselves off 
from it, not because you were forced to mechanical labour 
for your bread— not because your fate had appointed you 
to wear away your life in walled chambers, or dig your life 
out of dusty furrows ; but, when your whole profession, 
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your whole occupation — oil the necessities und chances of 
your existence, led you straight to the feet of the great 
Teacher, and thrust you into the treasury of His works; 
where you have nothing to do but to live by gazing, and 
to grow by wondering; — wilfully you bind up your eyea 
from the splendour — wilfully bind up your life-blood from 
its beating — wilfully turn yoiir backs upon all the majes- 
ties of Omnipotence — wilfully snatch your hands from all 
the aids of love ; and what can remain for you, but help- 
lessness and blindness, — except the worse fate than the 
being blind yourselves — ^that of becoming Leaders of the 
blind? 

Do not think that I am speaking under excited feeling, 
or in any exaggerated terms, I have written the words 
I use, that I may know what I say, and that you, if you 
choose, may see what I have said. For, indeed, I have set 
before you to-night, to the best of my power, the sum and 
substance of the system of art to the promulgation of which 
I have devoted my life hitherto, and intend to devote what 
of life may still be spared to me. I have had but one 
^ steady aim in all that I have ever tried to teach, namely — 
1 to declare that whatever was great in human art was the 
expression of man's delight in God's work. 

And at this time I have endeavoured to prove to you — if 
yon investigate the subject you may more entirely prove to 
yourselves — that no school ever advanced far which had 
not the Icrve of natural fact as a primal energy. But it w 
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still more important for you to be assured that the con- 
ditions of life and deaUi in the art of cations are also the 
conditions of life and death in your own ; and that you 
have it, each in his power at this very instant, to determine 
in which direction his steps are torning. It seems almost a 
terrible thing to tell you, that all here have all the power 
of knowing at onoe what hope there is for them as artists ; 
you would, perhaps, like better that there was some unre- 
movable doubt about the chances of the future — some pos- 
sibility that you might be advancing, in unconscious ways, 
towards unexpected successes — some excuse or reason for 
going about, as students do bo often, to this master or the 
other, asking him if they have genius, and whether they 
are doing right, and gathering, from his careless or formal 
replies, vague Bashes of encouragement, or fitfulnesses of 
despair. There is no need for this — no excuse for it Ail 
of you have the trial of yourselves in your own power; 
each may undergo at this instant, before his own judgment 
seat, the ordeal by fire. Ask yourselves what is the lead- 
ing motive which actuates you while you are at work. I 
do not ask you what your leading motive is for working — ■ 
that is a different thing ; you may have families to support 
— parents to help — brides to win ; you may have all these, 
or other such sacred and pre-eminent motives, to press the 
morning's labour and prompt the twilight thought. But 
when you are fairly cU the work, what is the motive then 
which tells upon every touch of it 'I If it is the love of that 
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wbioli your work represents— if, being a. landscape painter, 
it is love of bills and trees that moves yoii — if^ being a 
figure painter, it ia love of human beauty and human soul 
that moves you— if, being a flower or animal painter, it ia 
love, and wonder, and delight in petal and in limb that 
' move you, then the Spirit ia upon you, and the earth ia 
yours, and the fulness thereof. But if, on the other hand, it 
is petty self-complaocncy in your own skill, trust in precepts 
and laws, hope for academical or popular approbation, or 
avarice of wealth, — ^it is quite possible that by steady iadua* 
try, or even by fortunate ohance, you may win the applause, 
the position, the fortune, that you desire; — but one touch 
of true art you will never lay on canvas or on stone aa 
long as you live. 

Make, then, your choice, boldly and consciously, for one 
way or other it must be made. On the dark and dangerous 
side are set, the pride which delights in self-contemplation — 
the indolence which rests in unquestioned forms — the igno- 
rance that despises what is iairest among God's creatures, 
and the dulness that denies what is marvellous in His work- 
Lag: there is a life of monotony for your own souls, and of 
misguiding for those of others. And, on the other side, ia 
open to your choice the life of the crowned spirit, moving 
as a light in creation — discovering always — illuminating 
always, gaining every hour in strength, yet bowed down 
every hour into deeper humility ; sure of being right in ita 
kim, sure of being irresistible in ita progress ; happy id 
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what it has securely done — happier in what, day by day, it 
may as securely hope ; happiest at the close of life, when 
the right hand begins to forget ita cunning, to remember, 
that there never was a touch of the chisel or the pental it 
wielded, but has adi)*^ to the knowledge and quickened 
the hAppinees of mankind. 
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Avf <^ on Aidrets* d^vered at Matuthesler, lUh UarA, XtM. 

It ia sometimes my pleasant duty to visit otiier cities, in 
the hope of being able to encourage their art students ; but 
■here it is my pleasanter privilege to come for encourage- 
ment myself I do not know when I have received so 
much as from the report read this evening by Mr. Hammers- 
ley, bearing upon a subject which has caused me great 
anxiety. For I have always felt in my own pursuit of art, 
and in my endeavours to urge the pursuit of art on others, 
that while there are many advantages now that never 
existed before, there are certain grievous diflSculties exist- 

• I was prevented, by press of otiier ettgageraeuls, from preparing 
this address with the care I wished ; and forced to trust to such ezpre»- 
don as I could give at the moment to the points of principal import- 
anco ; reading, however, the close of the preceding lecture, which I 
thought contaJned some truths that would bear repetition. The whola 
was reported, better than.it deserved, by Mr. Pitman, of the Mtmeho' 
ter Courier, and published neariy verbatim. I have here extracted, 
&0D1 the published report, the facts which I wish espedally to enforce ; 
tnd have B little cleared their expresaon ; its loose and colloquial 
diaracter I cannot now help, unless by re-writii^ the whole, whi<^ t| 
•eema not wortb while to do. 
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ing, jiist in tbe very cause tbat is giving the stimulus to 
art — in the immense spread of the manufactures of every 
country which is now attending vigorously to art. We 
find that manufacture and art are now going ou always 
together ; that where there is no manuiacture there is no 
art I know how much there is of pretended art where 
there is no manuiacture: there is much in Italy, for 
instance ; no country makes so bold pretence to the pro- 
duction of new art as Italy at this moment ; yet no country 
produces so little. If you glance over the map of Europe, 
you will find that where the manufactures are strongest, 
there art also is strongest. And yet I always felt that there 
was an immense difficulty to be encountered by the students 
who were in these centres of modem movement. They 
had to avoid the notion that art and manufacture were in 
any respect one. Art may be healthily associated with 
manufacture, and probably in future will always be so ; but 
the student must be strenuously warned against supposing 
that they can ever be one and the same thing, that art can 
ever be followed on the principles of manufacture. Each 
must be followed separately; the one must influence the other, 
but each must he kept distinctly separate from the other. 

It would be well if all students would keep clearly in 
their mind the real distinction between those words which 
we use so often, " Manufacture," " Art," and " Fine Art." 
" Manufacture" is, according to the etymology and right 
use of the word, " the making of anything by hands," — 
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directly or indirectly, with or without the help of iustru- 
oieDts or machines. Anything proceeding from the band 
of man is manufacture ; but it muat have proceeded from 
his hand only, acting mechanically, and uninfluenced at 
the monient by direct intelligence. 

Then, secondly, Art is the operation of the hand and 
the intelligence of man together: there la an art of making 
machinery ; there is an art of building ships ; an art of 
making carriages; and so on. All these, properly called 
Arts, but not Fine Arts, are pursuits in which the hand of 
man and his head go together, working at the same instant. 

Then Fine Art is that in which the hand, the head, and 
the heart of man go together. 

Recollect this triple group; it will help you to solve 
many difficult problems. And remember that though the 
hand must be at the bottom of everything, it must also go 
to the top of everything; for Fine Art must be produced 
by the hand of man in a much greater and clearer sense 
than manufacture is. Fine Art must always be produced 
by the subtlest of all machines, which is the human hand. 
No machine yet contrived, or hereafter contrivable, will 
evt'r equal the fine machinery of the human fingers. 
Thoroughly perfect art is that which proceeds from the 
hert, which involves all the noble emotions; — associates 
with ti ese the bead, yet as inferior to the heart; and the 
hand, yet as inferior to the heart and head ; and thus brings 
out the whole man. 
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Hence it follows that since Manufacture is aimplj the 
oijeration of the hand of man in producing that which ia 
useful to him, it essentially separates itself from the eino- 
tioas; when emotions interfere with machinery they spoil it: 
machinery must go evenly, without emotion. But the Fine 
Arts cannot go evenly ; they always must have emotion 
ruling their uieobanism, and until the pupil begins to feel, 
and until all he does a^ociates itself with the current of his 
feeling, he is not an artist. But pupils in all the schools in 
this country are now exposed to all kinds of temptations 
which blunt their feelings. I constantly feel discouraged 
in addressing them because I know not how to tell them 
boldly what they ought to do, when I feel how practically 
difficult it is for tliem to do it There are all sorts of 
demands made uponr them in every direction, and money is 
to be made in every conceivable way but the right way. 
If yon paint as you ought, and study as you ought, depend 
upon it the public will take no notice of you for a long 
while. If you study wrongly, and try to draw the atten- 
tion of the public upon you,— supposing you to be clevei 
students — ^you will get swift reward ; but the reward does 
not come fast when it is sought wisely ; it is always held 
aloof for a little while ; the right roads of early life are very 
quiet ones, hedged ia from nearly all help or praise. But 
the wrong roads are noisy, — vociferous everywhere with all 
kinds of demand upon you for art which is not properly 
art at all ; and in the various meetings of modem interests, 
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money is to be made in every way ; but art is to be followed 
only in one way. That is what I want mainly to say to 
yoo, or if not to you yourselves (for, from wbat I have 
beard from your excellent master to night, I know you are 
going on all rightly), you mast let me say it through yoa 
to others. Our Schools of Art are confused by the varioua 
teaching and various interests that are now abroad among 
us. Everybody is talking about art, and writing about it, 
and more or leas interested in it ; everybody wants art, and 
there is not art for everybody, and few who talk know what 
they are talking about ; thus students are led in all variable 
way«, while there is only one way in which they can make 
steady progress, for true art is always and will be always 
one. Whatever changes may be made in the customs of 
society, whatever new machines we may invent, whatever 
new manu&ctures we may supply. Fine Art must remain 
what it was two thousand years ago, in the days of Phidias; 
two thousand years hence, it will be, in all its principles, 
and in all its great effects upon the mind of man, just the 
same. Observe this that I say, please, carefully, for I mean 
it to the very utmost. There is but one righl way of doing any 
given thing required of an artist; there may be a hundred 
wrong, deficient, or mannered ways, but there is only one 
complete and right way. Whenever two artists are trying 
to do the same thing with the same materials, and do it in 
different ways, one of them is wrong; he may be charm- 
ingly wrong, or impressively wrong — various circumstances 
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in his temper may make his wrong pleasanter than any per- 
son's right; it may for him, under hia given limitations of 
knowledge or temper, be better perhaps that he should err 
in his own way than try for anybody else's — but for all 
that his way w wrong, and it is essential for all masters ot 
schools to know what the right way Is, and what right art 
is, and to see how simple and how single all right art has 
been, since the beginning of it. 

But ferther, not only is there but one way of doiru) 
things rightly, but there is only one way of seeing them, 
and that is, seeing the whole of them, without any choice, 
or more intense perception of one point than another, ow- 
ing to our special idiosyncrasies. Thus, when Titian oi 
Tintoret look at a human being, they see at a glance the 
whole of its nature, outside and in ; all that it has of form, 
of colour, of passion, or of thought ; saintliness, and love- 
liness; fleshly body, and spiritual power; grace, or strength, 
or softness, or whatsoever other quality, those men will sue 
to the full, and so paint, that, when narrower people come 
to look at what they have done, every one may, if he 
chooses, find his own special pleasure in the work. The 
eensualist will find sensuality in Titian ; the thinker will 
find thought; the saint, sanctity ; the colourist, colour; the 
anatomist, form ; and yet the picture will never be a popu- 
lar one in the full sense, for none of these narrower people 
will find their special taste so alone consulted, as that the 
qualities which would ensure their gratification shall be 
3* ' 
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siSied or separated from otbers; tbej are checked by the 
presence of the other qualities which ensure the gratifica- 
tion of other men. Thus, Titian is not soft enough for tbo 
sensualist, Ck>rreg^o suits him better; Titian is not defined 
enough for the formalist, — Leonardo suits him better ; Ti- 
tian is not pure enough ibr the religionist, — fiaphael suita 
him better ; Titian is not potite enough £>r the man of the 
world, — Vandyke suits him better; Titian is not forcible 
enough for the lovers of the picturesque, — Rembrandt auita 
him better. So Correggio is popular with a certain set, and 
Vandyke with a certain set, and fiembrandt with a certiua 
set All are great men, but of inferior stamp; and therefore 
Vandyke is pi^ular, and Kembraodt is popular,* but nobody 
cares much at heart about Titian ; only there is a strange 
under-current of everlasting murmur about his name, which 
means the deep consent of all great men that he is greater 
than they — the consent of those who, having sat long 
enough at his feet, have found in that restrained harmony of 
his strength there are indeed depths of each balanced powei 
more wonderful than all those separate manifestations in 
inferior painters: that there is a softness mote exqui^te 
than Corre^po's, a purity loftier than Leonardo's, a force 
mightier than Bembrandt's, a sanctity more solemn even 
Hum Raf^'Ue'a. 

Do not suppose that in saying this o£ Titian, I am return* 

* And Uarillo, of all iiae painters the sairowest, feeblest, and mosi 
Hperfidal, Sk those reuoDS the most popultu'. 
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ing to the old eclectic tbeoriea of Bologna; for all those 
ecko'.ic theories, observe, ffere based, riot upou an endeafoar 
to tinite the various characters of oatufe (which it ia possi- 
ble to do), but the Tariods narrownesses of taste, which it - 
is impossible to do. Rubens is not more Tigorous than 
Titian, bat less vigorous; but because he is so narrow- 
minded as to enjoy vigour only, he refuses to give the other 
qualities of nature, which would interfere with that vigour 
and with ^ur perception of it. Again, Bembmndt is not a 
greater master of chiaroscuro than Titian ; — ^he is a less 
master, but because he ia so narrow-minded aa to enjoy 
chiaroscuro only, he withdraws from you the splendonr of 
hue vfhich would interfere with this, and gives ycru only 
the shadow in which you can at once feel it. Now all 
these specialties have their own charm in their own way ; 
and there are times when the particular humour of each 
man is refreshing to us from its very distinctness ; but the 
effort to add any other qualities to this refreshing one 
instantly takes away the distinctiveness, and therefore the 
exact character to be enjoyed in its appeal to a particular 
bamoar in us. Our enjojnieni arose from a weattiess 
meeting a weakness, from a partiality in the painter fitting 
to a partiality in Os, and giving us sugar when we wanted 
Bugar, and myrrh when we wanted myrrh ; bnt sogar and 
myrrh are not meat : and when we •trsBit meat and bread, 
we mu^ go to better men. 
The aolec^ schools «»leavoared to uaite ibese c^^>o»ifl 
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partialities and weaknesses. They trained themselves tin* 
der masters of exaggeration, and tried to unite opposite ex- 
aggerations. That was impossible. They did not see that 
. the only possible eclecticism had been already accomplish- 
ed; — the eclecticism of temperance, which, by the restraint 
of force, gains higher force ; and by the self-denial of de- 
light, gains higher delight. This you will find is ultimate- 
ly the case with every true and right master ; at first, while 
we are tyroa in art, or before we have earnestly studied the 
man in question, we shall see little in him ; or perhaps see, 
as we think, deficiencies ; we shall fancy he is inferior to 
this man in that, and to the other man in the other ; but 
aa we go on studying him we shall find that he has got both 
that and the other; and both in a far higher sense than the 
man who seemed to possess those qualities in excess. Thus 
in Turner's lifetime, when people first looked at him, those 
who liked rainy weather, said he was not equal to Copley 
Fielding ; but those who looked at Turner long enough 
found that he could be much more wet than Copley Field- 
ing, when he chose. ■ The people who liked force, said that 
"Turner was not strong enough for them; he was eflfemi- 
nato; they liked De Wint, — nice strong tone; — or Cox^ 
great, greeny, dark masses of colour — solemn feeling of 
the freshness and depth of nature; — they liked Cox — 
Turner was too hot for them." Had they looked long 
enough they would have found that he had far more force 
than De Wint, far more freshness than Cox when he 
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chose, — only united with other elements; and that he didn't 
choose to he cool, if nature had appointed the weather to 
he hot The people who liked Front said "Turner had 
not firmness of hand — he did not know enough about ar- 
chitecture — he was not picturesque enough." Had they 
looked at his architecture long, they would have found that 
it contained subtle picturesquenesses, infinitely more pictur- 
esque than anything of Prout's. People who liked Callcott 
said that "Turner was not correct or pure enough — had no 
classical taste." Had they looked at Turner long enough 
they would have found him aa severe, when he chose, as 
the greater Pouasin ;— Callcott, a mere vulgar imitator of 
other men's high breeding. And so throughout with all 
thoroughly great men, their strength is not seen at first, 
precisely because they unit«, in due place and measure, 
every great quality. 

Now the question is, whether, as students, we are to 
study only these mightiest men, who unite all greatness, or 
whether we are to study the works of inferior men, who 
present us with the greatness which we particularly like ? 
That question often comes before me when I see a strong 
idiosyncrasy in a student, and he asks me what he should 
study. Shall I send him to a true master, who does not 
present the quality in a prominent way in which that stu- 
dent delights, or send him to a man with whom he has 
direct sympathy ? It is a hard question. For very curious 
mults have sometimes been brought out, especially in late 
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years, not only by etudebts fallowing their own bent, bat 
by their being withdrawn froni teaching altogether. I have 
just named A very great man in hia own field — Prout. "We 
all know his drawings, and love them : they have a pecu- 
liar character which no other architectural drawings evet 
possessed, and which no others can possess, because all 
Prout's subjects are being knocked down or restored. 
(Prout did not like restored buildings any more than I do.) 
There will never be any more Prout drawings. Nor could 
he have been what he was, or expressed with that myste- 
riously effective touch that peculiar delight in broken and 
old buildings, unless he had been withdrawn fi-om all high 
art influence. You know that Prout was bom of poor 
parents — that he was educated down in Cornwall; — and 
that, for many years, all the art- teaching be had was hiS 
own, or the fishermen's. Under the keels of the fishing- 
boats, on the sands of our southern coasts, Prout learned 
all that he needed to learn about art. Entirely by himself, 
he folt his way to this particular style, and became the 
painter of pictures which I think we should all regret to losa 
It becomes a very difficult question what that man would 
have beeii, had he beefi brought under some entirely whole- 
some artistic influence. He had immense gifts of composi- 
tion. I do not know any man who had more power of 
invention than Prout, or who had a aublimcr instinct in 
hia treatment of things; but being entirely wrthdrawn from 
ali arlistical help, be blunders his way to that shoft-coBuag' 
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repreacittatioQ, which, bj the very reason of its sl.ort* 
coming, has a certain cbarm we should all be sorry to lose 
Aod therefore I feel embarrassed when a student conies to 
me, in whom I eee a strong instinct of that kind : and 
cannot tell whether I ought to say to him, " Give up all 
your studies of old boate, and keep away from the sea-shore, 
and come up to the Koyal Academy in London, and look at 
nothing but Titian." It is a difficult thing to make up one's 
mind to say that. However, I believe, on the whole, we 
may wisely leave such matters in the hands of Providence ; 
that if we have the power of teaching the right to any- 
body, we should teach them the right ; if we have the power 
of showing them the best thing, we should show them the 
best thing; there will always, I fear, be enough. want of 
teaching, and enough bad teaching, to bring out very curi- 
ous erratical results if we want them. So, if we are to 
teach at all, let us teach the right thing, and ever the right 
thing. There are many attractive qualities inconsisteut 
with rightness ; — do not let us teach them, — let ua be con- 
tent to waive them. There are attractive qualities in Bums, 
aad attractive qualities in Dickens, which neither of those 
writers would have possessed if tiie one bad been educated, 
and the other had been studying higher nature thsn tliat of 
cockney London ; but those attractive qualities are not soch 
as we should seek in a school of literature. If we want to 
teach young men a good manner of writing, we should teach 
H from. Shakgpeare, — ^not from Burns ; from Walter Scott, 
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— and not from Dickens. And I believe that our acliools 
of painting are at present inefficient in their action, because 
thej have not fixed on thb h^h principle what are the 
painters to whom to point ; nor boldly resolved to point to 
the best, if determinable. It is becoming a matter of stem 
necessity that they should give a simple direction to the 
attention of the student, and that they should say, " This is 
the mark you are to aim at; and you are not to go about to 
the print-shops, and peep in, to see how this engraver does 
that, and the other engraver does the other, and how a nice 
bit of character has been caught by a new man, and why this 
odd picture has caught the popular attention. You are to 
have nothing to do with all that; you are not to mind 
about popular attention just now; but here isathing wbicb 
is eternally right and good : you are to look at that, and see 
if you cannot do something eternally right and good too." 
But suppose you accept this principle : and resolve to 
look to some great man, Titian, or Turner, or whomsoever 
it may be, as the model of perfection iu art; — then the 
question is, since this great man pursued his art in Venice, 
or in the fields of England, under totally different condi- 
tions frora those possible to us now — how are you to make 
your study of him effective here in Manchester? how bring 
it down into patterns, and all that you are called upon aa 
operatives to produce ? how make it the means of your live- 
lihood, and associate inferior branches of art with this great 
art? That may become a serious doubt to you. You may 
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toink there ia some other way of producing clever, and 
pretty, and saleable patterns than going to look at Titian, 
or any other great man. And that brings me to the qaes 
lion, perhaps the most vexed question of all amongst us jus! 
now, between conventiomil and perfect art You know 
that among architects and artists there are, and have been 
almost always, since art became a subject of much discus- 
sioD, two parties, one maintaining that nature should be 
always altered and modified, and that the artist is greater 
than nature; they do not maintain, indeed, in words, but 
they maintain in idea, that the artist is greater than the 
Divine Maker of these things, and can improve them ; while 
the other party say that he cannotimprove nature, and that 
nature on the whole should improve him. That is the real 
meaning of the two parties, the essence of them ; the prac- 
tical result of their several theories being that the Idealists 
are always producing more or less formal conditions of art, 
and the Realists striving to produce in all their art either 
Bome image of nature, or record of nature ; these, observe, 
being quite different things, the image being a resemblance, 
and the record, something which will give information 
about nature, but not necessarily imitate it. 

« * » * « 

You may separate these two groups of artists moie dis 

* The portion of the lecture here omitted was a recupit jlation 
of that part of the previous one wliich opposed conventional art to 
uturol art 
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tidctly in your miod as those who seek for the jileasure of 
art, in the relations of its colours and lines, without caring 
to convey any truth with it; and those who seek for the 
truth first, and then go down from the truth to the pleasure 
of colour and line. Marking those two bodies distinctly as 
separate, and thinking over them, you may come to some 
rather notable conclusions respecting the mental disposi- 
tions which are involved in each mode of study. You will 
find that large masses of the art of the world fall definitely 
under one or the other of these heads. Observe, pleasure 
first and truth afterwards, (or not at all,) as with the Ara- 
bians and Indians ; or, truth first and pleasure afterwards, 
aa with Angelico and all other great European painters. 
You will find that the art whose end is pleasure only is pre* 
eminently the gift of cruel and savage nations, cruel in tem- 
per, savage in habits and conception ; but that the art which 
is especially dedicated to natural fact always indicates a 
peculiar gentleness and tenderness of mind, and that all 
great and successful work of that kind will assuredly be 
the production of thoughtful, sensitive, earnest, kind men, 
large in their views of life, and full of various intellectual 
power. And farther, when you examine the men in whom 
the gifls of art are variously mingled, or universally 
mingled, you will discern that the ornamental, or pleasura- 
ble power, though it may be possessed by good men, is not 
in itself an indication of their goodness, but is rather, unless 
balanced by other Acuities, indicative of violence of temper, 
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incliQiiig to cruelty and to irreligion. On the other hand, 
so sure as you find any mao endowed with a keen and 
separate faculty of representing natural fact, bo surely you 
will Snd that man gentle and upright, i\ill of nobleness and 
breadth of thought. Iwill give you two instances, theflrst pe- 
culiarly English, and another peculiarly interesting because 
it occurs among a nation not generally veiy kind or gentle. 
I am inclined to think that, considering all the disadvan- 
tages of circumstances and education under which his genius 
was developed, there was perhaps hardly ever bom a man 
trith a more intense and innate gift of insight into nature 
than our own Sir Joshxia Beynolds. Considered as u 
painter of individuality in the human form and mind, I 
think him, even as it is, the prince of portrait painters. 
Titian paints nobler pictures, and Vandyke had nobler sub- 
jects, hut neither of them entered so subtly as Sir Joshua 
did into the minor varieties of human heart and temper; 
and when you consider that, with a frightful convention- 
ality of social habitude all around him, he yet conceived 
the simplest types of all feminine and childish loveUuess;— 
that in a northern climate, and with gray, and white, and 
black, as the principal colours around him, he yet became 
a colouriat who can be crushed by none, even of the Vene- 
tians; — and that with Dutch painting and Dresden china 
for the prevailing types of art in the saloons of his day, lie 
threw himself at once at the feet of the great masters of 
Italy, and arose from their feet to share their throne — I 
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know not that in the whole history of art joa can produce 
another instance of so strong, so unaided, ao nnerring an 
instinct for all that was true, pure, and noble. 

Now, do you recollect the evidence respecting the charao- 
ter of this man, — the two points of bright peculiar evidence 
given by the sayings of the two greatest literary men of hia 
day, Johnson and Goldsmith? Johnson, who, as you 
know, was always Reynolds' attached friend, had but one 
complaint to make against him, that he hated nobody ; — 
" Reynolds," he said, " you hate no one living ; I like a 
good hater!" Still more significant ia the little touch in 
Goldsmith's "Retaliation." You recollect how in that 
poem he describes the various persons who met at one of 
their dinners at St. James's Coffee-house, each person being 
described under the name of some appropriate dish. You 
will often hear the concluding lines about Reynolds quoted — 
" He shifted his trumpet," Ac ; — 

less often, or at least less attentively, the preceding ones, 
far more important — 

" Still bom to improve U8 in every part — 
His pendl oar faces, his maTtnera our hearty 
and never, the most characteristic touch of all, near the 



"Our dean shall be venison, just fresh from the plmns; 
Our Burke ahaSl be tongue, with a garnish of braint 
To make out the dinner, full certain I am, 
That lUcli ia anchovy, and Reynolds ia famA." 
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The other p:unter whom I would give you aa an instance 
of this gentleness is a man of another nation, on the whole I 
suppose one of the most cruel civilized nations in the woi-ld, 
— the Spaniards. They produced but one great painter, 
only one; but he among the very greatest of piunters, Ve- 
lasquez. You would not suppose, from looking at Velas- 
quez' portraits generally, that he was an especially kind or 
good man ; you perceive a peculiar sternness about them ; 
for they were as true as steel, and the persona whom he had 
to paint being not generally kind or good people, they were 
stem in expression, and Velasquez gave the sternness ; but 
he had precisely the same intense perception of truth, the 
same marvelloua instinct for the rendering of all natural 
soul and all natural form that our Reynolds had. Let me, 
then, read you his character as it is given by Mr. Stirling, 
of Kier :— 

"Certain charges, of what nature we are not informed, brought 
against him afi«r his death, made it necessary for his executor, Fuen- 
salida, to refute them at a private audience granted to him by the king 
for tiiat purpose. After listening to the defence of his friend, Philip 
immediately made answer : ' I can believe all you say of the excellent 
disposition of Diego Telasquez.' Having lived for half hislife in courts, 
he was yet capable both of gratitude and generosity, and in the misfor* 
tunes, he could remember ihe early kindness of Olivares. The friend 
(/ the exile of Loeches, it is just to believe that he was also the friend 
of the all-powerful favourite at Buenretiro. No mean jealousy ever in- 
fluenced hia conduct to his brother artists ; he could afford not only to 
acknowledge the merits, but to forgive the malice, of his rivals. His 
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eliarocter vras of Omi rare and happy kiitd, in tahicA high inteUectvai 
power is combined viiih indomitabU strength of loiU, and a toinning evxet- 
ntsi 0/ temper, and which seldom fails to raise the possessor above lua 
iellow'tnen, making his life a 

' laurelled victor;, and smooth success 
Be strewed before his feet' " 

I am sometimes accused of trying to make art too moral ; 
yet, observe, I do not say in the least that in order to be a 
good painter you must be a good man; but I do say that 
in order to be a good natural punter there must be strong 
elements of good in the mind, however warped by other 
parts of the character. There are hundreds of other gif^ 
of painting which are not at all involved with moral condi- 
tions, but this one, the perception of nature, is never given 
but under certain moral conditions. Therefore, now you 
have it in your choice ; here are your two paths for you : it 
is required of you to produce conventional ornament, and 
yoii may approach the task as the Hindoo does, and as the 
Arab did, without nature at all, with the chance of 
approximating your disposition somewhat to that of the 
Hindoos and Arabs ; or as Sir Joshua and Velasquez did, 
with, not the chance, but the certainty, of approximating 
your disposition, according to the sincerity of your ^ort — 
to the disposition of those great and good men. 

And do you suppose you will lose anything by jqp* 
proaohing your conventional art from this higher side? 
Not so. I called, with deliberate measurement of my 
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expression, long ago, the decoration of the Alhambra 
" detestable," not merely because indicative of base condi- 
tions of moral being, but because merely as decorative 
work, however captivating in some respects, it is wholly 
wanting in the real, deep, and intense qualities of orna- 
mental art Noble conventional decoration belongs only 
to three periods. First, there is the conventional decora- 
tion of the Greeks, used in subordination to their sculpture. 
There are then the noble conventional decoration of the 
early Gothic schools, and the noble conventional arabesque 
of the great Italian schools. All these were reached from 
abov^ all reached by stooping from a knowledge of the 
human form. Depend upon it you will find, as you look 
more and more into the matter, that good subordinate 
ornament has ever been rooted in a higher knowledge; 
and if you are again to produoe anything that is noble, 
you muat have the higher knowledge first, and descend to 
all lower service; condescend as much as you like, — con- 
descension never does any man any harm, — but get your 
noble standing first So, then, without any scruple, what- 
ever branch of art you may be inclined as a student here 
to follow, — whatever yoU' are to make your bread by, I 
say, so tkr as you have time and power, make yourself 
first a noble and accomplished artist ; understand at least 
what noble and accomplished art is, and then you will be 
iiile to apply your knowledge to all service whatsoever 
I am now gofng to ask your permission to name tha 
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masters whom I think it would be well if we could agree, 
in our Schools of Art in Gngknd, to consider our leaders. 
The first and chief I will not myself presume to name ; he 
shall be distinguished for you by the authority of those 
two great painters of whom we have just been speaking — 
Keynolds and Velasquez. You may remember that in 
your Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition the most 
impressive things were the works of those two men — 
nothing told upon the eye so much; no other pictures 
retained it with such a persistent power. Now, I have the 
testimony, first of Reynolds to Velasquez, and then of 
Velasquez to the man whom I want you to take as the 
master of all your English schools. The testimony of 
Eeynolds to Velasquez is very striking. I take it from 
some fragments which have just been published by Mr. 
William Cotton — ^precious fragments — of Reynolds' diaries, 
which I chanced upon luckily as I was coming down here: 
for 1 was going to take Velasquez' testimony alone, and 
then fell upon this testimony of Reynolds to Velasquez, 
written most fortunately in Reynolds' own hand — you 
may see the manuscript. " "What vx are all," said Rey- 
nolds, "attempting to do with great labor, Velasquez does at 
once." Just think what is implied when a man of the 
enormous power and facility that Reynolds had, says he 
VTBS " trying to do with great labor" what Velasquez " did 
at once." 

Having thus Reynolds' testimony to Velasquez, I will 
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take Velasquez' testimony to somebody else. Tou know 
that Velasquez was sent by Pbilip of Spain to Italy, to buy 
pictures for him. He went all over Italy, saw the living 
ar^ts there, and all their best pictures when freshly painted, 
BO that he had every opportunity of judging; and never 
was a man so capable of judging. -He went to Eome and 
ordered various works of living artists ; and while there, 
he was one day asked by Salvator Rosa what he thought of 
Haphael. His reply, and the ensuing conversation, are thus 
reported by Boschini, in curious Italian verse, which, thus 
translated by Dr. Donaldson, is quoted in Mr. Stirling's Life 
of Velasquez: — 

" The master" [Telaaquez] " HiJffly bowed hia figure tall 
And sud, ' For RaFiiel, to speak the Imtb — 
I always was plain-Bpoken from my youth — 
I cannot say I like Ms works at all.' 

"'Well,' Baid the other" [Salvator], " 'if you can run down 
So great a man, I really cannot see 
What you can find to like in Italy ; 
To him we all agree to give the crown.' 

" Diego answered thus : ' I saw in Venice * 
The true test of the good and beautifbl ; 
First in my judgment, ever stands that school, 
And Tit^a first of all Italian men is.' " 

" Tiiian » quel che porta la bandiera," 

Learn that line by heart, and act^ at all events &r some timo 
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to come, upon Velasquez' opinioa in tbat matter. Titian is 
mucb the safest master for you. Baphael'a power, sucli aa 
it was, and great as it was, depended wholly upon transcen- 
dental characters in his mind ; it ia " Raphaelesque," pro- 
perly so called; but Titian's power is simply the power of 
doing right. "WTiatever came before Titian, he did wholly 
as it ought to be done. Do not suppose that now in rewm- 
mending Titian to you so strongly, and speaking of nobody 
else tj>night, I am retreating in anywise from what soma 
of you may perhaps recollect in my works, the enthusiasm 
'with which I have always spoken of another Venetian 
painter. There are three Venetians who are never separated 
in my mind — Titian, Veronese, and Tintoret. They all 
hdve their own unequalled gifts, and Tintoret especially has 
imagination and depth of soul which I think renders him 
indisputably the greatest man; but, equally indisputably, 
Titian is the greatest painter; and therefore the greatest 
painter who ever lived. You may be led wrong by Tinto- 
ret* in many respects, wrong by Raphael in more ; all that 
you learn from Titian will be right Then, with Titian, 
take Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Albert Durer, I name those 
three masters fbr this reason : Leonardo has powers of sub- 
tle drawing which are peculiarly applicable in many ways 
to the drawing of fine ornament, and are very useful fbr 
all students. Rembrandt and Durer are the only men 

*See Appendix I. — " Eight and Wroi^," 
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whose acMal work of hand you can liave to look at ; you 
can have Rembrandt's etchings, or Durer's engravinga actu- 
ally hung in your schools ; and it is a maiD point for the stu- 
dent to see the real thing, and avoid judging of masters at 
second-hand. As, however, in obeying this principle, you 
cannot often have opportunities of studying Venetian paint* 
ing, it is desirable that yoii ahould have a useful standard of 
eolour, and I think it is possible for you to obtain this. I 
oonnot, indeed, without entering upon ground which might 
involve the harting the feelings of living artists, state ex- 
actly what I believe to be the relative position of various 
painters in England at present with respect to power of 
eolour. But I may say this, that in the peculiar gifts of 
colour which will be useful to you as students, there are 
only one or two of the pre-Raphaelites, and William Hunt, 
of the old Water Colour Society, who would be safe guides 
for you; and as quite a safe guide, there is nobody but 
William Hunt, because the pre-Raphaelites are all more or 
leas affected by enthusiasm and by various morbid condi- 
tions of intellect and temper ; but old William Hunt — I am 
sorry to say " old," but I say it in a loving way, for every 
year that has added to his life has added ^so to his skill- 
William Hunt is as right as the Venetians, as far as he goes, , 
and what ia more, nearly as inimitable as they. And I think 
if we manage to put in the principal schools of England a 
little bit of Hunt's work, and make that somewhat of a 
standard of colour, that we can apply his principles of 
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colouring to subjects of all kinds. Until yoa have had a 
work of hia long near you; nay, unless you have been 
labouring at it, and trying to copy it, you do not know the 
thoroughly grand qualities that are concentrated in it. 
Simplicity, and intensity, both of the highest character ; — 
simplicity of aim, and intensity of power and success, are 
involved in that man's unpretending labour. 

Finally, you cannot believe that I would omit my own 
fiivourite, Turner. I fear from the very number of hia 
works left to the nation, that there is a disposition now 
rising to look upon his vast bequest with some contempt. 
I beg of you, if in nothing else, to believe me in this, that 
you cannot further the art of England in any way more 
distinctly than by giving attention to every fragment that 
has been left by that man. The time will come when hia 
full power and right place will be acknowledged ; that time 
will not be for many a day yet : nevertheless, be assured — 
as &r as you are inclined to give the least faith to anything 
I may say to you, be assured — that you can act for the 
good of art in England in no better way than by using 
whatever influence any of you have in any direction to 
urge the reverent study and yet more reverent preservation 
_of the works of Turner. I do not say "the exhibition" 
of his works, for we are not altogether ripe for it : they are 
still too far above us; uniting, as I was telling you, too 
many qualities for us yet to feel fully their range and their 
influence; — but let us only try to keep them safe from 
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liarm, and show thoroughly and conveniently what we 
show of them at all, and day by day their greatnesa will 
dawn upon us more and more, and be the root of a 
school of art in England, which I do not doubt may be 
as bright, as just, and as refined as even that of Venice 
herself. The dominion of the sea seems to have been 
associated, in past time, with dominioD in the arts also : 
Athens had them together; Venice had them tt^ther; 
but by so much as our authority over the ocean ia wider 
than theirs over the ^gean or Adriatic, let us strive to 
make our art more widely beneficent than theirs, though it 
cannot be more exalted ; so working out the fulfilment, in 
their wakening as well as their warning sense, of those 
great words of the aged Tintoret : 

"Sehpbe si fa il Make Magoioab." 
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Ddivered at Bradford, Mmth, 1859. 

It is with a deep sense of necessity for your indulgence tliat 
I venture to address you to-night, or that I venture at any 
time to addregs the pupils of achoola of design intended for 
the advancement of taste in special branches of manufae- 
tura No person is able to give useful and definite help 
towards such special applications of art, unless he is en- 
tirely familiar with the conditions of labour and natures of 
material involved in the work ; and indefinite help ia 
little better than no help at aU. Nay, the few remarks 
■which I propose to lay before you this evening will, I fear, 
be rather su^estive of difficulties than helpful in con- 
quering them : nevertheless, it may not be altogether un- 
serviceable to define clearly for you (and this, at least, I 
am able to do) one or two of the more stern general obsta- 
cles which stand at present in the way of our succras in de- 
sign ; and to warn you against exertion of effort in any vain 
or wasteful way, till these main obstacles are removed. 
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The first of these is our not understandiDg the scope aad 
dignity of Decorative design. Witb all our talk about it, 
the very meaning of the words " Decorative art" remains 
confused and undecided. I want, if possible, to settle this 
question for you to-night, and to show you that the princi- 
ples oa which you must work are likely to be false, in pro- 
portion as they are narrow ; true, only as they are founded 
on a perception of the connection of all branches of art with 
each other. 

Observe, then, first — the only essential distinction be- 
tween Decorative and other art is the being fitted for a fixed 
place; and in that place, related, either in sabordination or 
command, to the effect of other pieces of art. And all the 
greatest art which the world has produced is thus fitted for 
a place, and subordinated to a purpose. There is no exist- 
ing highest-order art but is dt^wrative. The best sculpture 
yet produced has been the decoration of a temple front- 
the best painting, the decoration of a room. Baphael's best 
doing ia merely the wall-colouring of a suite of apartments 
in the Vatican, and his cartoons were made for tapestries. 
Corr(^gio's beat doing is the decoration of two small church 
cupolas at Parma; Michael Angelo's, of a ceiling in the 
Pope's private chapel ; Tintoret's, of a ceiling and side wall 
belonging to a charitable society at Venice; while Titian and 
Veronese threw out their noblest thoughts, not even on the 
inside, but on the outside of the common brick and plaatei 
walls of Venice. 
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Get rid, then, at once of any idea of Decorative art being 
a degraded or a separate kind of art. Its nature or essence 
18 simply its being fitted for a definite place ; and, in that 
place, forming part of a great and harmonious whole, in 
companionship with other art ; and so far from this being a 
degradation to it — so far from Decorative art being inferior 
to other art because it is fixed to a spot — on the whole it 
may be considered aa rather a piece of degradation that it 
should be portable. Portable art — independent of all place 
— is for the most part ignoble art. Your little Dutch land- 
scape, which you put over your sideboard to-day, and be- 
tween the windows to-morrow, ia a far more contemptible 
piece of work than the extents of field and forest with which 
Benozzo has made green and beautiful the once melancholy 
arcade of the Campo Santo at Pisa ; and the wild boar of 
silver which you use for a seal, or lock into a velvet case, 
is little likely to be so noble a beast as the bronze boar who 
foams forth the fountain from under his tusks in the mar- 
ket-place of Florence. It is, indeed, possible that the por- 
table picture or image may be firat-rate of its kind, but it 
is not first-rate because it ia portable; nor are Titian's 
frescoes less than first-rate because they are fixed ; nay, 
very frequently the highest compliment you can pay 
to a cabinet picture is to say — "It is as grand as a 
fresco." 

Keeping, then, this fiict fixed in our minds, — that all art 
may be decorative, and that the grcati^t art yet produced 
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has been decorative, — we may proceed to distinguish the 
orders and dignities of Decorative art, thus ; — 

I, The first order of it is that which is meant for places 
where it cannot be disturbed or injured, and where it can 
be perfectly seen ; and then the main parts of it should be, 
and have always been made, by the great masters, as perfect, 
and as full of nature as possible. 

You will every day hear it absurdly said that room de- 
coration should be by flat patterns — by dead colours — by 
conventional monotonies, and I know not what Now, just 
be assured of this— nobody ever yet used conventional art 
to decorate with, wheu he could do anything better, and 
knew that what he did would be safe. Nay, a great painter 
will always give you the natural art, safe or not. Correggio 
gets a comraission to paint a room on the ground floor of a 
palace at Parma: Any of our people — bred on our fine 
modem principles — would have covei-ed it with a diaper, 
or with stripes or flourishes, or mosaic patterns. Not so 
Correg^o : — he paints a thick trellis of vine-leaves, with 
oval openings, and lovely children leaping through them 
into the room; and lovely children, depend upon it, aie 
rather more desirable decorations than diaper, if you can 
do them — but they are not quite so easily done. In like 
manner Tintoret has to paint the whole end of the Council 
JIall at Venice, An orthodox decorator would have set 
himself to make the wall look like a wall — Tintoret thinks 
it woald be rather better, 'f he can manage it, to make it 
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look a little like Paradise; — stretches his canvaa right over 
' the wall, and his clouds ri.ght over his canvas ; brings the 
light through his clouds^ — all blue and clear — zodiac bejond 
zodiac ; rolls away the vaporous flood from under the feet 
of saints, leaving them at last in infinitudes of light — un- 
orthodox in the last degree, but, on the whole, pleasant. 

And 80 in all other cases whatever, the greatest decora 
tive art is wholly unconventional — downright, pure, good 
painting and sculpture, but always fitted for its place ; and 
subordinated to the purpose it has to serve in that place, 

II. But if art is to be placed where it is liable to injury 
' — to wear and tear ; or to alteration of its form ; as, for in- 
stance, on domestic utensils, and armour, and weapons, 
and dress ; in which either the ornament will be worn out 
by the usage of the thing, or will be cast into altered shape 
by the play of its folds ; then it is wrong to put beautiful 
and perfect art to such uses, and you want forms of infe- 
rior art, such as will be by their simplicity less liable to in- 
jury ; or, by reason of their complexity and continuonsness, 
may show to advantage, however distorted by the folds 
they are cast into. 

And thus arise the various forms of inferior decorative 
art, resf>ecting which the general law is, that the lower the 
place and office of the thing, the less of natural or perfect 
form you should have in it ; a zigzag or a chequer is thus 
a better, because a more consistent ornament for a cup or 
platter than a landscape or portrait is : hence the general 
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/ defioition of the trae forma of convenlional ornament is, 
' that they conebt in the bestowal of as much beauty on the 
object aa shall be consistent with its Material, its Place, and 
its Office. 

Let Tia consider these three modes of consistency a little. 

(a.) Conventionalism by cause of inefficiency of ma- 
terial. 

I^ for instance, we are required to represent a human fi- 
gure with stone only, we cannot represent its colour ; we 
reduce its colour to whiteness. That is not elevating the 
human body, but degrading it ; only it would be a much 
greater degradation to give its colour falsely. Diminish beau- 
ty as much as you will, but do not misrepresent it So again, 
when we are sculpturing a face, we can't carve its eyelashes. 
The face is none the better for wanting ite eyelashes — it is 
injured by the want; but would be much more injured by 
a clumsy representation of them. 

Neither can we carve the hair. We must be content 
with the conventionalism of vile solid knots and lumps of 
marble, instead of the golden cloud that .encompasses the 
fiiir human face with its waving mystery. The lumps of 
marble are not an elevated representation of hair — they are 
a degraded one ; yet better than any attempt to imitate 
hair with the incapabJa material. 

In all cases in which such imitation is attempted, instant 
degradation to a still lower level is the result. For the 
effort to imitate shows that the workman has only a baso 
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and poor conception of the beauty of- the Teality—else be 
would know hia task to be hopelesa, and give it up at once : 
BO that all cndeaTours to avoid conventioualisni, when the 
material demands it, result from insensibility to truth, and 
are among the worst forms of vulgarity. Hence, in the 
greatest Greek statues, the hair ia very slightly indicated — • 
not because the sculptor disdained hair, but because he 
knew what it was too well to touch it insolently. I do not 
doubt but that the Greek painters drew hair, exactly as Ti- 
tian does. Modem attempts to produce finished pictures 
on glass result from the same base vulgarism. No man 
who knows what painting means, can endure a painted 
glass window which emulates painter's work. But he re- 
joices in a glowing moswc of broken colour: for that is 
what the glass has the special gift and right of producing.* 

(r.) (jonventionalisra by cause of inferiority of place. 

When work is to be seen at a great distance, or in dark 
places, or in some other imperfect way, it constantly be- 
comes necessary to treat it coarsely or severely, in order to 
make it effective." The statues on cathedral fronts, in good 
times of design, are variously treated according to their 
distances : no fine execution is put into the features of the 
Madonna who rules the group of figures above the south 
transept of Kouen at 150 feet above the ground : but in 
base modem work, as Milan Cathedral, the sculpture ia 

* See Appeudix 11., Sir Joshua Reynolds' disappointment. 
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finished without any reference to distance ; and the merit 
of every statue is supposed to consist in the visitor's being 
obliged to ascend three hundred steps before he can see it 

(c.) Conventionahsm by cause of inferiority of office. 

When one piece of ornament is to be subordinated to 
another (as the moulding is to the sculpture it enclosea, or 
the fringe of a drapery to the statue it veils), this inferior 
ornament needs to be degraded in order to mark its lower 
office; and this is beet done by refusing, more or less, the 
introduction of natural form. The less of nature it con- 
tains, the more degraded is the ornament, and the fitter for 
a humble place ; but, however far a great workman may 
go in refiising the higher organisms of nature, he always 
takes care to retain the magnificence of natural lines ; that 
is to say, of the infinite curves, such as I have analyzed in 
the fourth volume of " Modern Painters." His copyists, 
fancying that they can follow him without nature, miss 
precisely the essence of all the work ; so that even the 
Bimpleat piece of Greek conventional ornament loses the 
whole of its value in any modem imitation of it, the finer 
curves being always missed. Perhaps one of the dullest 
and least justifiable mistakes which have yet been made 
about my writing, is the supposition that I have attacked or 
despised Greek work. I have attacked Palladian work, 
and modem imitation of Greek work. Of Greek work 
itself I have never spoken but with a reverence quite 
infinite : I name Phidias always in exactly the same tone 
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with which I apeak of Michael Angelo, Titian, and Dante. 
My first statement of thia iaith, now thirteen years ago, 
was anrely clear enough, " We shall see by this light 
three colossal images standing up side by side, looming in 
their great rest of spirituality above the whole world hori- 
zon. Phidias, Michael Angelo, and Dante, — from these we 
may go down step by step among the mighty men of 
every age, securely and certainly observant of diminished 
lustre in every appearance of restlessness and effort, until 
the last trace of inspiration vanishes in the tottering affec- 
tation or tortured insanities of modern times." (Modem 
Painters, vol. ii., p. 63.) This was surely plain speaking 
enough, and from that day to this my effort has been not 
less continually to make the heart of Greek work known 
than the heart of Gothic ; namely, the nobleness of con- 
ception of form derived from perpetual study of the figure ; 
and my complaint of the modern architect has been not 
that he followed the Greeks, but that he denied the first 
laws of life in theirs as in all other art. 

The feet is, that all good subordinate forms of ornamen- 
tation ever yet existent in the world have been invented, 
and others as beautiful can only be invented, by men pri- 
marily exercised in drawing or carving the human figure. 
1 will not repeat here what I have .already twice insisted 
upon, to the students of London and Manchester, respect- 
ing the degradation of temper and intellect which followa 
the pursuit of art without reference to natural form, aa 
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among the Asiatics : here, I will only treapaas on yont 
patience so far aa to mark the inseparable conQection 
between figure-drawing and good ornamental work, in the 
great European schools, and all that are connected with 
them. 

Tell me, then, first of all, what ornamental work is 
usually put before our students as the type of decorative 
perfection ? Eaphael's arabesques ; are they not ? Well, 
Raphael knew a little about the figure, I suppose, before he 
drew them. I do not say that I like those arabesques ; bul 
there are certain qualities in them which are inimitable by 
modern designers; and those qualities are just the fruit of 
the master's figure study. What is given the student aa 
next to Eaphael's work ? Cinquecento ornament gene- 
rally. Well, cinquecento generally, with its birds, and 
cherubs, and wreathed foliage, and clustered fruit, was the 
amusement of men who habitually and easily carved the 
" figure, or painted it. All the truly fine specimens of it 
have figures or animals as main parts of the design. 

" Nay, but," some anciently or meditevally minded person 
will exclaim, " we don't want to study cinquecento. We 
want severer, purer conventionalism." What will youhave? 
Egyptian ornament? Why, the whole mass of it is made 
up of multitudinous human figures yo every kind of action 
— and magnificent action ; their kings drawing their bowa 
in their chariots, their sheaves of arrows rattling at tbeii 
shoulders ; the slain falling under them as before a pesti 
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leuce ; their captors driven before them in astonied troops j 
and do yoa expect to imitate Egyptian ornament without 
knowing how to draw the human figure ? Nay, but you 
will take Christian ornament — purest medieval Christian 
— thirteenth century I Yes : and do you suppose you will 
find the Christian leas human ? The least natural and most 
purely conventional ornament of the (Jothie schools is that 
of their painted glass ; and do you suppose painted glass, 
in the fine times, was ever wrought without figures ? We 
have got into the way, among our other modern wretched- 
nesses, of trying to make windows of leaf diapers, and of 
strips of twisted red and yellow bands, looking like the pat- 
terns of currant jelly on the top of Christmas cakes; hut 
every casement of old glass contained a , saint's history. 
The windows of Bourges, Chartres, or Rouen have ten, 
fifteen, or twenty medallions in each, and each medallion 
contains two figures at least, often six or seven, represents 
ing every event of interest in the history of the saint whose 
life is in question. Nay, but, you say those figures are rude 
and quaint, and ought not to be imitated. Why, so is the 
leafage rude and quaint, yet you imitate that The co- 
loured border pattern of geranium or ivy leaf is not one 
whit better drawn, or more like geraniums and ivy, than the 
figures are like figuref ; but you call the geranium leaf ide- 
al izetl— why don't you call the figures so? The fact is, 
neither are idealized, but both are conventionalized on the 
same principles, and in the same way ; and if you want to 
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learn how to treat the leafage, the onlj way is to leara first 
how to treat the figure. And you 'may soon teat your 
powers in this respect. Those old workmen were not afraid 
of the most familiar subjects. The windows of Chartrea 
were presented by the trades of the town, and at the botr 
torn of each window ia a representation of the proceedings 
of the tradesmen at the business which enabled them to pay 
for the window. There are smiths at the forge, curriers at 
their hides, tanners looking into their pits, mercers selling 
goods over the counter — all made into beautiful medallions. 
Therefore, whenever you want to know whether you have 
got any real power of composition or adaptation in orna- 
ment^ don't be content with sticking leaves t(^ether by the 
ends, — anybody can do that ; but try to conventionalize a 
butcher's or a greengrocer's, with Saturday night customers 
buying cabbage and beef. That will tell you if you can 
design or not. 

I can fency your losing patience with me altogether just 
now. " We asked this fellow down to teU our workmen 
how to make shawls, and he is only trying to teach them 
how to caricature." But have a little patience with me, and 
examine, after I have done, a little for yourselves into the 
history of ornamental art, and you will discover why I do 
this. You will discover, I repeat, that all great ornamental 
art whatever is founded on the eifort of the workman to 
draw the figure, and, in the best schools, to draw all that 
he saw about him in living nature. The best art of pot- 
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tery ia acknowledged to be that of Greece, and all the 
power of design exhibited in it, down to the merest zigzi^, 
arises primarily from the workman having been forced to 
oaUine nymphs and knights ; from those helmed and 
draped figures he holds his power. Of Egyptian ornament 
I have just spoken. You have everything given there 
that the workman saw ; people of his nation employed in 
hunting, fighting, fishing, visiting, making love, building, 
cooking— -everything they did is drawn, magnificently or 
familiarly, as was needed. In Byzantine ornament, saints, 
or animals which are types of various spiritual power, are 
the main subjects ; and from the church down to the piece 
of enamelled metal, figure, — figure, — figure, always Princi- 
pe, In Norman and Grothie work you have, with all their 
quiet saints, also other much disquieted persons, hunting, 
feasting, fighting, and so on ; or whole hordes of animals 
racing after each other. In the Bayeux tapestry, Queen 
Matilda gave, as well as she could, — in many respects 
graphically enough, — the whole history of the conquest of 
England. Thence, as you increase in power of art^ you 
have more and more finished figures, up to the solemn 
sculptures of Wells Cathedral, or the cherubic enrichments 
of the Venetian Madonna dei Miracoli. Therefore, I will 
tell you fearlessly, for I know it is true, you must raise 
your workman up to life, or you will never get from him 
one line of well-imagined conventionalism. We have at 
present no good ornamental design. We can't have it yet, 
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and we must be patient if we want to have it. Do not 
hope to feel the effect of your schools at once, but raise the 
men as high as jou can, and then let them stoop as low aa 
you need; no great man ever minds stooping. Encourage 
the students, in sketching accurately and continually from 
nature anything that comes in their way — still life, flowers, 
animals ; but, above all, figures ; and so far as you allow 
of any difference between an artist's training and theirs, let 
it be, not m what they draw, but in the degree of conven- 
tiooalism you require in the sketch. 

For my own part, I should always endeavour to give 
thorough artisticol training first; but I am not certfun 
(the experiment being yet untried) what results may 
be obtained by a truly intelligent practice of conventional 
drawing, such as that of the Egyptians, Greeks, or thir- 
teenth century French, which consists in the utmost pos- 
sible rendering of natural form by the fewest possible 
lines. The animal and bird drawing of the Egyptians 
is, in their fine age, quite magnificent under its con 
ditions ; magnificent in two ways — first, in keenest percep- 
tioQ of the m^n forms and facta in the creature ; and, 
secondly, in the grandeur of line by which their forms are 
abstracted and insisted on, making every asp, ibis, and 
vulture a sublime spectre of asp or ibis or vulture power. 
The way for students to get some of this gift again (some 
only, for I believe the fulness of the gift itself to be 
connected with vital superstition, and with resulting in- 
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tensity of reverence ; people were likely to know some- 
thing about hawks and ibises, when to kill one was to 
be irrevocably judged to death) is never to pass a day 
without drawing some animal from the life, allowing them- 
selves the fewest possible lines and colours to do it 
with, but resolving that whatever is characteristic of the 
animal shall in some way or other be shown.* I repeat, it 
cannot yet be judged what results might be obtained by 
a nobly practised conventionalism of this kind; but, 
however that may be, the first iact, — the necessity of 
animal and figure drawing, ia absolutely certain, and no 
person who shrinks from it will ever become a great 
designer. 

One great good arises even from the first step in figure 
drawing, that it gets the student quit at once of the notion 
of formal symmetry. If you learn only to draw a leaf 
well, yon are taught in some of our schools to turn it the 
other way, opposite to itself ; and the two leaves set oppo- 
site ways are called " a design : " and thus it is supposed 
possible to produce ornamentation, though you have no 
more brains than a looking-glass or a kaleidoscope has. 
But if you once learn to draw the human figure, you.will 
find that knocking two men's heads together does not 
necessarily constitute a good design ; nay, that it makes a 
very bad design, or no design at all ; and you will see at 

* Plate 75 iu Vol T. of Wilkinson's " Ancient Egypt " will give Uw 
student an idea of how to (wt to work. 
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once that to arrange a group of two or more figures, you 
must, though perhaps it may be desirable to balance, ol 
oppose them, at the same time vary their attitudes, an 
make one, not the reverse of the other, but the companion 
of the other. 

T had a somewhat amusing discussion on this subject with 
a friend, only the other day ; and one of hia retorts upon 
me waa so neatly put, and expresses so completely all that 
can either be said or shown on the opposite side, that it ia 
well worth while giving it you exactly in the form it was 
sent to me. My friend Lad been maintaining that the 
essence of ornament consisted in three things : — contrast, 
aeries, and symmetry, I replied (by letter) that " none of 
them, nor all of them together, would produce ornament. 
Here " — (making a ragged blot with the back 
of my pen on the paper) — " you have contrast ; 
but it isn't ornament: here, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6," — (writing the 
numerals) — " you have aeries ; but it 
isn't ornament ; and here," — (sketch- 
ing , this figure at the side) — " you 
have symmetry ; but it isn't orna- 
ment." 

My friend replied : — 

" Your materials were not ornament^ because you did 
not apply them. I send them to you back, made up 
into a choice sporting neckerchief: — 
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Symmetrical figure Unit of d 

Coatrast Corner o 

Series Border ornaments. 

Each figure is converted into a harmony by being revolv- 
ed on its two axes, the whole opposed in contrasting aeries." 
My answer was — or' rather was to the effect (for I must 
expand it a little, here) — that his words, " because you did 
not apply them," contained the gist of the whole matter; — 
that the application of them, or any other things, was pre- 
cisely the essence of design ; — the non-application, or wrong 
ap[)lication, the negation of design : that his use of the 
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poor materials vbs in this case admirable ; and that if he 
could explain to me, in clear words, the principles on 
which he bad so used them, he would be doing a very 
great service to all students of art 

" Tell me, therefore (I asked), these m^n points : 

" 1. How did you determine the number of figures jou 
would put into the neckerchief? Had there been more, 
it would have been mean and inefiective, — a pepper- 
and-salt sprinkling of figures. Had there been fewer, 
it would have been monstrous. How did yon fix the 
number ? 

" 2, How did you determine the breadth of the border 
and relative size of the numerals ? 

" 3. Why are there two lines outaide of the border, and 
one only inside? Why are there no more lines? Why 
not three and two, or three and five? Why lines at all to 
separate the barbarous figures; and why, if lines at all, 
not double or treble instead of single ? 

"4, Why did you put the double blots at the comers ? 
Why not at the angles of the chequers, — or in the middle 
of the border? 

"It is precisely your knowing why 7i<rf to do these 
things, and why to do just what you have done, which con- 
stituted your power of design ; and like all the people 1 
have ever known who had that power, you are entirely un- 
conscious of the essential laws by which you work, an I 
confuse other people by telling them that the design depends 
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on symmetry aad series, when, iu fact, it depends entirely 
on your own sense and judffmeni." 

This was tlie substance of my last answer — ^to wliich (as 
I knew beforehand wt>uld be the case) I got no reply ; bat 
it still remains to be observed that with all tlie skill and taste 
(especially involving the architect's great trust, harmony of 
proportion), which my friend could bring to bear on the 
materials given him, the result ia still only — a sporting 
neckerchief — that is to say, the materials addressed, first, to 
recklessness, in the shape of a mere blot ; then to computa- 
tiveness, in a. series of figures ; and then to absurdity and 
ignorance, in the shape of an ill-drawn caricature — such ma- 
terials, however treated, can only work up into what will 
please reckless, computative, and vulgar persons, — that is to 
say, into a sporting neckerchief. The difference between 
this piece of ornamentation and Correggio's painting at Par- 
ma lies simply and wholly in tlie additions (somewhat large 
ones), of truth and of tenderness : in the drawing being 
lovely as well as symmetrical — and representative of reali- 
ties as well as agreeably disposed- And truth, tenderness, 
and inventive application or disposition are indeed the roots 
of ornament — not contrast, nor symmetry. 

It ought yet farther to be observed, that Ihe nobler the 
materials, the less their symmetry is endurable. In the pre- 
sent case, the sense of fitness and order, produced by tha 
repetition cf the figarea, neutralizes, in some degree, their 
reckless vulgarity ; and is wholly, therefore, beneficent to 
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them. But draw the figures better, and their repetition will 
become painful. You may harmlessly balance a mere geo- 
metrical form, and oppose one quatrefoil or cusp by an- 
other exactly like it But put two Apollo Belvideres back 
to back, and you will not thiak the symmetry improves 
them. Whenever ifie materials of omavient are noble, they 
must be various ; and repetition of parts is either the sign of 
utterly bad, hopeless, and base work ; or of the intended 
degradation of the parts in which such repetition is allowed, 
Li order to foil others more noble. 

Such, then, are a few of the great principles, by the en- 
foi-cement of which you may hope to promote the success 
of the modern student of design ; but remember, none of 
these principles will be useful at all, unless you understand 
them to be, in one profound and stern sense, useless.* 

That is to say, unless you feel that neither you nor I, noi 
any one, can, in the great ultimate sense, teach anybody 
how to make a good design. 

If designing could be taught, all the world would leam : 
as all the world reads — or calculates. But designing is not 
to be spelled, nor summed. My men continually come to 
me, in my drawing class in London, thinking I am to teach 
them what is instantly to enable them to gain their bread. 
" Please, sir, show us how to design." " Make designers 

* I sbaU endeavour for the future to put my self-contradiclioiis in 
abort sentences and direct terms, in order to save Bagadous persona 
the trouble of looldng for Ihem. 
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of ua." And j^iii, I doubt BOt, partly expect me to tell 
you to-night how to make designers of your Bradford 
youths. Alas ! I could as soon tell yoa how to make or 
manu&cture an ear of wheat, as to make a good artist of 
any kind. I can analyze the wheat very learnedly for you 
— tell you there ia starch in it, and carbon, and silex. I can 
give you starch, and charcoal, and flint; but you are as iar 
from your ear of wheat as you were before. All that can 
possibly be done for any one who wants ears of wheat ia to 
show them where to find grains of wheat, and how to sow 
them, and then, with patience, in Heaven's time, the ears 
will come — or will perhaps come — ground and weather per- 
mitting. So in this matter of making artists — first you musl 
find yonr artist in the grain; then you must plant him'; 
fence and weed the field about him ; and with patience, 
ground and weather permitting, you may get an artist out 
of him — not otherwise. And what I have to speak to you 
about, to-night, is mainly the ground and the "weather, it 
being the first and quite most material question in this mat- 
ter, whether the ground and weather of Bradford, or the 
ground and weather of England in general, — suit wheat. 

And observe in the outset, it is not so much what the 
present circumstances of England are, as what we wish to 
make them, that we have to consider. If you will tell rao 
what you ultimately intend Bradford to be, perhaps I can 
tell you what Bradford can ultimately produce. But you 
must have your minds clearly made op, and be distinct in 
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telling me what you do want. At present [ don't know 
what you are aiming at, and possibly on consideration you 
may feel some doubt whether you know yourselves. Aa 
matters stand, all over England, as soon as one mill is at 
work, occupying two hundred hands, we try, by means of 
it, to set another mill at work, occupying four hundred. 
That is all simple and comprehensive enough — but what is 
it to come to ? How many mills do we want ? or do we 
indeed want no end of mills ? Let us entirely understand 
each other on this point before we go any farther. Last 
week, I drove from Rochdale to Bolton Abbey ; quietly, 
in order to see the country, and certainly it was weU worth 
while. I never went over a more interesting twenty miles 
than those between Rochdale and Burnley. Naturally, the 
valley has been one of the most beautiful in the Lancashire 
hills ; one of the far away solitudes, full of old shepherd 
ways of life. At this time there are not, — ^I speak delibe- 
rately, and I believe quite literally, — there are not, I think, 
more than a thousand yards of road to be traversed any- 
where, without passing a furnace or mill. 

Now, is that the kind of thing you want to come to 
everywhere ? Because, if it be, and you tell me so dis- 
tinctly, I think I can make several suggestions to-night, 
and could make more if you give me time, which would 
materially advance your object. The extent of our opera- 
tions at present is more or less limited by the extent of coal 
and ironstone, but we have not yet learned to make proper 
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uae of our claj Over tlie greater part of England, soatb 
of the manofactiiring districta, there are magnificent beds of 
various kinds of useful clay ; and I believe that it would 
not be difficult to point out modes of employing it which 
might enable ua to turn nearly the whole of the south of 
England into a brickfield, as we have already turned nearly 
the whole of the north into a coal-pit. I say " nearly" the 
whole, because, as you are doubtless aware, there are con- 
siderable districts in the south composed of chalk, renowned 
up to the present time for their downs and mutton. But, 1 
think, by examining carefully into the conceivable uses of 
chalk, we might discover a quite feasible probability of 
turning all the chalk districts into a limekiln, as we turn 
the clay districts into a brickfield. There would then 
remain nothing but the mountain districts to be dealt with ; 
but, as we have not yet ascertained all the uses of clay and 
chalk, still less have we ascertained those of stone ; and I 
think, by draining the useless inlets of the Cumberland, 
Welsh, and Scotch lakes, and turning them, with their 
rivers, into navigable reservoirs and canals, there would be 
no difficulty in working the whole of our mountain dis- 
tricts as a gigantic quarry of slate and granite, from which 
all the rest of the world might be supplied with roofing and 
building stone. 

Is this, then, what you want? You are going straight 
at it at present ; and I have only to ask under what limi- 
tations T am to conceive or describe your final aucceas? 
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Or shall there be no limitations? There are none to your 
powers ; every day puts new machinery at your disposal, 
and increases, with your capital, the vastneas of your 
undertakings. The changes in the state of this country 
are now ao rapid, that it would be wholly absurd to endea- 
vour to lay down laws of art education for it under its 
present aspect and circumstances; and therefore I must 
necessarily ask, how much of it do you seriously intend 
within the next fifty years to be coal-pit, brickfield, or 
quarry? For the sake of distinctness of conclusion, I will 
suppose your success absolute : that from shore to shore 
the whole of the island is to be set as thick with chimneys 
as the masts stand in the docks of Liverpool : that there 
shiill be no meadows in it; no trees; no gardens; only a 
little corn grown upon the housetops, reaped and threshed 
by steam : that you do not leave even room for roads, but 
travel either over the roofs of your mills, on viaducts ; or 
under their floors, in tunnels: that, the smoke having ren- 
dered the light of the sun unserviceable, you work always 
by the light of your own gas: that no acre of English 
ground shall be without its shaft and its engine ; and there- 
fore, no spot of English ground left, on which it shall be 
possible to stand, without a definite and calculable chance 
of being blown off it, at any moment, into small pieces. 

Under these circumstances, {if this is to he the future of 
England,) no designing or any other development of 
beautiful art will be possible. Do not vex your rainds^ 
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nor waste your money with any thought or effort in the 
matter. Beautiful art can only be produced by people who 
have beautiful thinga about them, and leisure to look at 
thera ; and unless you provide some elements of beauty for 
your workmen to be surrounded by, you will find that no 
I elements of beauty can be invented by them. 

I was struck forcibly by the bearing of this great fact 
upoD our modem efforts at ornamentation in an afternoon 
walk, last week, in the suburbs of oue of our large mana- 
facturing towns. I was thinking of the difference in the 
effect upon the designer's mind, between the scene which 
I then came upon, and the scene which would have 
presented iteelf to the eyes of any designer of the middle 
ages, when he left hia workshop. Just outside the town 
I came upon an old English cottage, or mansion, I 
hardly know which to call it, set close under the hill, and 
Beside the river, perhaps built somewhere in the- Charles's 
times, with mulHoned windows and a low arched porch ; 
round which, in the little triangular garden, one can ima- 
gine the family as they used to sit in old summer times, 
the ripple of the river heard faintly through the sweetbriar 
hedge, and the sheep on the far-off wolds shining in the 
evening sunligut. There, uninhabited for many and many 
a year, it had been left in unregarded havoc of ruin ; 
the garden-gate still swung loose to its latch ; the garden, 
blighted utterly into a field of ashes, not even a weed 
taking root there ; the roof torn into shapeless rents ; the 
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Bhutters hanging about the windows in rags of rotleii 
■wood ; before its gate, the stream which had gladdened it 

now soaking slowly by, black as ebony, and thick with 
curdling scnm ; the bank above it trodden into unctuous, 
sooty slime: far in front of it, between it and the old hills, 
the furnaces of the city foaming forth perpetual plague of 
sulphurous darkness ; the volumes of their storm clouds 
cx>i]ing low over a waste of grassless fields, fenced from 
each other, not by hedges, but by slabs of square stone, 
like gravestones, riveted together with iron. 

That was your scene for the designer's contemplation in his 
afternoon walk at Bochdale. Now ^cy what was the scene 
which presented itaelf, in his afteraoon walk, to a designer of 
the Gothic school of Pisa— Nino Pisano, or any of his men, . 

On each side of a bright river he saw rise a line of 
brighter palaces, arched and pillared, and inlaid with deep 
red porphyry, and with serpentine ; along the quays be- 
fore their gates were riding troops of knights, noble in face 
and form, dazzling in crest and shield ; horse and man one 
labyrinth of quaint colourand gleaming light — the purple, 
and silver, and scarlet fringes flowing over the strong limbs 
and clashing mail, like sea-waves over rocks at sunset 
Opening on each side from the river were gardens, courls, 
Bud cloisters ; long successions of white pillars among 
Wreaths of vine ; leaping of fountains through buds of 
pomt^ranate and orange : and still along the garden-paths, 
and under and through the crimson of the pomegranate 
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shadows, moving slowly, groups of the fairest women thai 
Italy ever saw — feirest, because purest and thoughtfullest ; 
trained in all high knowledge, as in all courteous art — ^in 
dance, in song, in sweet wit, in lofty learning, in loftier 
courage, iu loftiest love — able alike to cheer, to enchant, or 
save, the souls of men. Above all thia scenery of perfect 
human life, rose dome and bell-tower, burning with white 
alabaster and gold ; beyond dome and bell-tower the slopes 
of mighty hills, hoary with olive ; far in the north, above 
a purple sea of peaks of solemn Apennine, the clear, sharp- 
cloven Carrara mountains sent up their steadfast flames of 
marble sommit into amber sky ; the great sea itself^ scorch- 
ing with expanse of light, stretching from their feet to the 
Goi^nian isles ; and over all these, ever present, near or 
far — seen through the leaves of vine, or imaged with all 
its march of clouds in the Arno's stream, or set with its 
depth of blue close against the golden hair and burning 
cheek of lady and knight,— that untroubled and sacred 
eky, which was to all men, in those days of innocent faith, 
indeed the unquestioned abode of apiriti", as the earth was 
of men ; and which opened straight through ite gates of 
cloud and veils of dew into the awfulness of the eternal 
world ; — a heaven in which every cloud that passed waa 
literally the chariot of an angel, and every ray of its Ev^ 
ning and Morning streamed from the throne of Qod. 

What think you of that for a school of design? 

T do not bring this contrast before you as a ground at 
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hopelesanesa in our task ; neither do I look for any possible 
renovation of the Republic of Pisa, at Bradford, in the 
nineteenth century ; but I put it before you in order that 
you may be aware precisely of the kind of difficulty you 
have to meet, and rofLy then consider with yourselves how 
fer you can meet it To men surrounded by the depressing 
and monotonous circumstances of English mauu&cturing 
life, depend upon it, design is simply impoasibla This ia 
the most distinct of all the experiences I have had in deal- 
ing with the modern workman. He is intelligent and 
ingenious in the highest degree — subtle in touch and keen 
in sight: but he is, generally apeakiog, wholly destitute of 
designing power. And if you want to give him the power, 
you must give him the materials, and put him in the eir- 
cumatancea for it. Design is not the ofispring of idle 
fancy : it is the studied result of accumulative observation 
and delightful habit. Without observation and experience, 
no design — without peace and pleasurableness in occupa- 
tion, no design — and all the lecturings, and teachings, and 
prizes, and principles of art, in the world, are of no use, so 
long as you don't surround your men with happy influences 
and beautiful things. It is impossible for them to have 
right ideas about colour, unless they see the lovely colours 
of nature unspoiled ; impossible for them to supply beauti- 
ful incident and action in their ornament, unless they see 
beautiful incident and action in the world about them. 
Infonn their minds, refine their habits, and you form and 
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refiae their designs ; but keep them illiterate, uncomfortable, 
and in the midat of unbeautiful things, and whatever they 
do ■^ill still be spurious, vulgar, and valueless. 

I '.epeat, that I do not ask you nor wish you to build a 
new "isa for them. We don't want either the life or the 
decorations of the thirl«entli century back again ; and the 
circumstances with which you must surround your work- 
men are those simply of happy modem English life, be- 
cause the designs you have now to ask for from your 
workmen are such as will make modern English life beau- 
tiful All that gorgeousnesa of the middle ages, beautiful 
aa it swunds in description, noble as in many respects it was 
in reality, had, nevertheless, for foundation and for end, 
nothing but the pride of life — the pride of the so-called 
Bupcrior classes ; a pride which supported itself by violence 
and robbery, and led in the end to the destruction both 
of the arts themselves and the States in which they 
Sourish ed. 

The great lesson of history is, that all the fine arte 
hithulo — having been supported by the selfish power of 
the noblesse, and never having extended their range to the 
comfort or the relief of the mass of the people — the arts, I 
Bay, thus practised, and thus matured, have only accelerated 
the ruin of the States they adorned ; and at the moment 
when, in any kingdom, you point to the triumphs of its 
greatest artists, you point also to the determined hour of 
the kingdom's uecline. The names of great painters an 
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like passing bells : in the name of Velasquez, you hear 
sounded the fall of Spain; in the name of Titian, that of 
Venice ; in the name of Leonardo, that of Milan ; in the 
name of Raphael, that of Rome. And there is profound 
justice in this ; for in proportion to the nobleneas of the 
power is the guilt of its use for purposes vain or vile; and 
hitherto the greater the art, the more surely has it been 
used, and used solely, for the decoration of pride,* or the 
provoking of sensuality. Another course lies open to us, 
"We may abandon the hope— or if you like the words 
better — we may disdain the temptation, of the pomp and 
grace of Italy in her youth. For us there can be no more 
the throne of marble^for us no more the vault of gold — 
but for us there is the loftier and lovelier privilege of bring- 
ing the power and charm of art within the reach of the 
humble and the poor ; and as the magnificence of pnst 
ages feiled by its narrowness and its pride, ours may pre- 
vail and continue, by its universality and its lowliness. 

And thus, between the picture of too laborious England, 
which we imagined as future, and the picture of too luxu- 
rious Italy, which we remember in the past, there may 
exist — there will exist, if we do our duty — an intermediate 
condition, neither oppressed by labour nor wasted in vanity 
■ — the condition of a peaceful and thoughtful temperance iii 
aims, and acts, and arts. 

* Whatlier religious or profane pride, — chapel or btnquetitig room^ - 
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We are about to enter upoa a period of our world's his- 
tory in which domestic life, aided by the arts of peace, 
■will slowly, but at last entirely, supersede public life and 
the arts of war. For our own England, ahe will not, I 
believe, be blasted throughout with furnaces ; nor will she be 
encumbered with palaces. I trust she will keep her green 
fields, her cottages, and her homes of middle life; but these 
ought to be, and I trust will be enriched with a useful, 
truthful, substantial form of art We want now no more 
feasts of the gods, nor martyrdoms of the smnfcs ; we have 
no need of sensuality, no place for superstition, or for costly 
insolence. Let us have learned and faithful historical paint- 
ing — touching and thoughtfiil representations of human 
nature, in dramatic painting ; poetical and familiar renderings 
of natural objects and of landscape ; and rational, deeply- 
felt realizations of the events which are the subjects of our 
religious faith, Alid let these things we want, as far as 
possible, be scattered abroad and made accessible to all 
men. 

So also, in manu&cture : we require work substantial 
rather than rich in make ; and refined, rather than splen- 
did in design. Your stufEs need not be such as would 
catch the eye of aducbess; but they should be such as may 
at once serve the need, and refine the taste, of a cottager. 
The prevailing error in English dress, especially among the 
lower ordera, is a tendency to flimsiness and gandiness, 
arising mainly from the awkward imitation of their supe- 
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riois* It sliould be one of the first objects of all maiiu* 
facturers to produce stuffs not only beautiful and quaint in 
design, but also adapted for everj-day service, and deco- 
rous in humble and secluded life. And you must remem- 
ber always that your business, as manufacturers, is to iorm 
the market, as much as to supply it. If, in shortsighted 
and reckless eagerness for wealth, you catch at" every 
h'jmour of the populace as it shapes itself into momentary 
demand — if, in jealous rivalry with neighbouring States, or 
with other producers, you try to attract attention by singu- 
larities, novelties, and gaudinesses — to make every design an 

* If their superiors would give them ^mplidty and economy to 
imitate, it would, in the issue, be well for themselves, ss well as for 
those whom they guide. The typhoid feverof passion for dress, and all 
other display, which haa struck the upper classes of Europe at this 
time, is one of the moat dangerous political elements we have to deal 
with. Its wickedness I have shown elsewhere (Polit Ecooomy of 
Art, p. 62, et sej.) ; but its wickedness is, in the minds of most per- 
sons, a matter of no importance. I wish I had IJme also to show them 
its danger, I cannot enter here into pohtical invealJgatJon ; but this 
is a certain fact, that the wasteful and vain expenses at present 
indulged in by the upper classes are hastening the advance of republican- 
ism more than any other element of modem change. No agitators, 
no clubs, DO epidemical errors, ever were, or will be, fatal to social 
order in any nation. Nothing but tbe guilt of the upper classes, wan- 
ton, accumulated, recklem, and merciless, ever overthrows them. Of 
Buch guilt they have now much to answer for — let them took to it in 
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od^-ertiseraeDt, and pilfer every idea of a successful neigh- 
bour's, that you may insidiously imitate it, or pompously 
eclipse — no good design will ever be possible to you, or 
perceived by you. You may, by accident, Buatch the mar- 
ket ; or, by enei^, command it ; you may obtain the con- 
fidence of the public, and cause the ruin of opponent houses 
or you.raay, with equal justice of fortune, be ruined by 
theni. But whatever happens to you, this, at least, is cer- 
tain, that the whole of your life will have been spent in 
corrupting public taste and encouraging public extrava- 
gance. Every preference you have won by gaudinesa must 
have been based on the purchaser's vanity; every demand 
you have created by novelty has fostered in the consumer 
a habit of discontent ; and when you retire into inactive 
life, you may, as a subject of consolation for your declining 
years, reflect that precisely according to the extent of your 
past operations, your life has been successful in retarding 
the arts, tarnishing the virtues, and confusing the manners 
of your country. 

But, on the other hand, if you resolve from the first that, 
BO far as you can ascertain or discern what is best, you will 
produce what is best, on an intelligent copsideration of the 
probable tendencies and possible tastes of the jjeople whom 
you supply, you may literally become more influential for 
all kinds of good than many lecturers on art, or many trea- 
tise-writers on morality. Considering the materials dealt 
with, and the crude state of art knowledge at the time, I 
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do not know that any more wide or effective influence id 
public taste was ever exercised than that of the Stafford 
shire manufacture of pottery under William Wedgwood ; 
and it only rests with the manufacturer in every other busi- 
ness to determine whether he will, in like manner, make hia 
wares educational instrumente, or mere draga of the market. 
You all should be, in a certain sense, authors: you must, 
indeed, first catch the public eye, as an author must the pub- 
lic ear; but once gain your audience, or observance, and as 
it isin the writer's power thenceforward to publish what will 
educate as it amuses — so it is in yours to publish what will 
educate as it adorns. Nor is this surely a subject of poor 
ambition. I hear it said continually that men are too am- 
bitious: alasl to me, it seems they are never enough ambi- 
tiouB. How many are content to be merely the thriving 
merchants of a state, when they might be its guides, coun- 
sellors, and rulers — wielding powers of subtle but gigantic 
beneficence, in restraining its follies while they supplied its 
wants. Let such duty, such ambition, be once accepted in 
their fulness, and the best glory of European art and of 
European manufacture may yet be to come. The paintings 
of Eaphael and of Buonaroti gave force to the felsehoods 
of superstition, and majesty to the imaginations of sin ; but 
the arts of England may have, for their task, to inform the 
soul with truth, and touch the heart with compassion. The 
steel of Toledo and the silk of Genoa did but give strength 
to oppression and lustre to pride: let it be for the furnace 
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and for the loom of England, as they have already richly 
earned, still more abundantly to bestow, comfort on the 
indigent, civilization on the rade, and to dispense, through 
the peaceful homes of nations, the grace and the precious 
ttesa of simple adornment^ and useful poasesnon. 
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Ddivered to the Memibera of the Archiiedural Aiaodaiion, in I/yon J 
Itm Hail, 1857. 

If we were to be asked abruptly, and required to answer 
briefly, what qualities chiefly distioguish great artiats from 
feeble artists, we should answer, I suppose, first, their sen- 
sibility and tenderness; secondly, their imi^nation; and 
thirdly, their industry. Some of us might, perhaps, doubt 
the justice of attaching so much importance to this last 
character, because we have all known clever men who 
were indolent, and dull men who were industrious. Bat 
though you may have known clever men who were 
indolent, you never knew a great man who waa so ; and, 
during such investigation as I have been able to give to 
the lives of the artists whose works are in all points 
noblest^ no fact ever looms so lai^ upon me — no law re- 
mains so steadfast in the universality of its application, aa 
the iact and law that they are all great workers : nothing 
concerning them is matter of more astonishment than the 
quantity they have accomplished in the given length of 
Jieir life; and when I hear a young man spoken of, as 
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giving promise of high genius, the first question I ask 
about him is always — 

Does he work ? 

But though this quality of industry is essential to an 
artist, it does not in anywise make an artist ; many people are 
busy, whose doings are Httle worth. Neither does sensibi- 
lity make an artist ; since, as I hope, many can feel both 
strongly and nobly, who yet care nothing about art But 
the gifts wli ^^h distinctively mark the artist — vjUhoid which 
he must be feeble in life, forgotten in death — wilh which he 
may become one of the shakers of the earth, and one of 
the signal lights in heaven — are those of sympathy and 
imagination. I will not occupy your time, nor incur the 
risk of your dissent, by endeavouring to give any close 
definition of this last word. We all have a general and 
Buf&cient idea of im^nation, and of its work with our 
hands and in our hearts: we understand it, I suppose, as 
the imaging or picturing of new things in our thoughts; 
and we always show an involuntary respect for this power, 
wherever we can recognise it, acknowledging it to be a 
greater power than manipulation, or calculation, or observa- 
tion, or any other human faculty. If we see an old woman 
spinning at the fireside, and distributing her thread dexter- 
ously from the diatafij we respect her for her manipula- 
tion — if we ask her bow much she expects to make in a 
year, and she answers quickly, we respect her for her cal- 
culation — if she is watching at the same time that none of 
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her grandchildren fall into the fire, we respect her for hei 
observatiort — ^yet for all this she may still be a common 
place old woman enough. But if she ia aU the time telling 
her grandchildren a fiury tale oat of her head, we pirais? 
her for her imagination, and say, she must be a rather 
rem-jxkable old woman, 

Precbely in like manner, if an architect does his work- 
ing-drawing well, we praise him for his manipulation — if 
he keeps closely within his contract, we praise him for his 
honest arithmetic — if he looks well to the laying of his 
beams, so that nobody shall drop through the floor, wc 
praise him for his observation. But he must, somehow, tell 
ua a fairy tale out of his head beside all this, else we can- 
not pridae him for his imagination, nor speak of him as we 
did of the old woman, as being in any wise out of the com- 
mon way, a rather remarkable architect. It seemed to me, 
therefore, as if it might interest yon to-night, if we were to 
consider together what ^iry tales are, in and by architecture, 
to be told — what there is for you to do in this severe art of 
yours " out of your heads," as well as by your hands. 

Perhaps the first idea which a young architect is apt to 
be allured by, as a bead-problem in these experimental days, 
ia its being incumbent upon him to invent a " new style" 
worthy of modem civilization in general, and of England 
in particular ; a style worthy of our engines and telegraphs ; 
as expansive as steam, and as sparkling as electricity. 

But, if there are any of my hearers who have been im- 
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pressed with this sense of inventive duty, may I ask them, 
first, whether their plan is that every inventive architec', 
among us shall invent a new style for himself and have a 
- county set aside for hia conceptions, or a province for liia 
practice? Or, must every architect invent a little piece of 
■the new style, and all put it together at last like a dissected 
map ? And if so, when the new style is invented, what is 
to be done next ? I will grant you this Eldorado of ima 
gination — but can you have more than one Columbus ? 
Or, if you sail in company, and divide the prize of your 
discovery and the honour thereof, who is to come after you 
clustered Oolumbuaes ? to what fortunate islands of style 
are your architectural descendants to sail, avaricious of new 
lands ? When our desired style is invented, will not the best 
we can all do be simply — to build in it ? — and cannot you 
now do that in styles that are known ? Observe, I grant, 
for the sake of your argument, what perhaps many of you 
know that I would not grant otherwise — that a new style 
can be invented. I grant you not only this, but that it 
shall be wholly different from any that was ever practised 
before. We will suppose that capitals are to be at the bot- 
tom of pillars instead of the top ; and that buttresses shall 
be on the tops of pinnacles instead of at the bottom ; thai 
you roof your apertures with stones which shall neither be 
arched nor horizontal ; and that you compose your decora- 
tion of lines which shall neither be crooked nor straight. 
The furnace and the forge shall be at your service : you 
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ebtall draw out your plates of glass and beat out jour bars 
of iron till you have encompassed us all, — if your style is 
of the practical kind, — with endless perspective of black 
steletoa and blinding square, — or if your style is to be of 
tlie ideal kind — you shall wreath your streets with ductile 
lea&ge, and roof tbetn with variegated crystal — ^you shall 
put, if you will, all London under one blazing dome of 
many colours that shall light the clouds round it with its 
flashing, as far as to the sea. And still, I ask you, What 
after this ? Do yon suppose those imaginations of yours 
will ever lie down there asleep beneath the shade of your 
iron lea&ge, or within the coloured light of your enchanted 
dome? Not BO, Those souls, and ^ncies, and ambitions 
of yours, are wholly infinite ; and, whatever may be done 
by others, you will still want to do something for your- 
selves ; if you cannot rest content with Palladio, neither 
will you with Paxton : all the metal and glass that ever 
were melted have not so much weight in them as will clog 
the wings of one human spirit's aspiration. 

If you will think over this quietly by yourselves, and 
can get the noise out of your ears of the perpetual, empty, 
idle, incomparably -diotic talk about the necessity of some 
novelty in architecture, you will soon see that the very 
essence of a Style, properly so called, is that it should be 
practised _^ ages, and applied to all purposes ; and that so 
loug as any given style is in practice, aU that is left for 
individual imagination to accomplish must be within the 
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scope of ttat style, not in the invention of a new one. If 
there are any here, therefore, who hope to obtain celebrity 
by the invention of some strange way of building whicb 
must convince all Europe into its adoption, to them, foi' the 
moment, I must not be understood to address myself, but 
only to those who would be content with that degree of 
celebrity which an artist may enjoy who works in the 
manner of his forefathers; — which the builder of Salisbury- 
Cathedral might enjoy in England, though he did not 
invent Gothic; and which Titian might enjoy at Venice, 
though he did not invent oil painting. Addressing myself 
then to those humbler, but wiser, or rather, only wise stu- 
dents who are content to avail themselves of some system 
of building already understood, let us consider together 
what room for the exercise of the imagination may be left 
to us under such conditions. And, first, I suppose it will 
be said, or thought, that the architect's principal field for 
exercise of his invention must be in the disposition of 
lines, mouldings, and masses, in agreeable proportions. 
Indeed, if you adopt some styles of architecture, you can- 
not exercise invention in any other way. And I admit 
that it requires genius and special gift to do this rightly. 
Not by rule, nor by study, can the gift of graceful propor- 
tionate design be obtained ; only by the intuition of geniua 
can so much as a single tier of fa9ade be beautifully 
arranged ; and the man has just cause for pride, as &r as 
our gifla can ever be a cause for pride, who finds himself 
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able, in a design of his own, to rival even the simplest 
arrangement of parts in one by Sanmicheli, Inigo Jones, or 
Christopher Wren. 

Invention, then, and genius being granted, aa necessary 
to accomplish this, let me ask you, What, after all, with 
this special gift and genius, you have accomplished, when 
you have arranged the lines of abuilding beautifully? 

In the first place you will not, I think, tell me that the 
beauty there attained is of a touching or pathetic kind, 
A well-disposed group of notes in music will make you 
sometimes weep and sometimes laugh. You can express 
the depth of all affections by tliose dispositions of sound : 
you can give courage to the soldier, language to the lover, 
consolation to the mourner, more joy to the joyful, more 
humility to the devout. Can you do as much by your 
group of lines? Do you suppose the front of Whitehall, a 
singularly beautiful one, ever inspires the two Horse Guards, 
during the hour they sit opposite to it, with military ar- 
dour ? Do you think that the lovers in our London walk 
down to the front of Whitehall for consolation when mis- 
tresses are unkind ; or that any person wavering in duty, 
or feeble in faith, was ever confirmed in purpose or in creed 
by the pathetic appeal of those harmonious architraves? 
You will not say so. Then, if they canni>t touch, or 
inspire, or comfort any one, can your architectural propor- 
tions amuse any one ? Christmas is just over ; you have 
doubtless been at many merry parties during the period. 
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Oat. you remember any in which architectural proportioaa 
contributed to the entertainment of the evening? Propor- 
tions of notes in music were, I am sure, essential to your 
amusement; the setting of flowers in hair, and of ribands on 
dresses, were also subjects of frequent admiration with you, 
not inessential to your happiness. Among the juvenile 
members of your society the proportion of currants in cake, 
and of sugar in comfita, became subjects of acute intej'eat ; 
and, when such proportions were harmonious, motives also 
of gratitude to cook and to confectioner. But did you ever 
see either young or old amused by the architrave of the 
door? Or otherwise interested in the proportions of the 
room than as they admitted more or fewer friendly &ces ? 
Kay, if all the amusement that there is in the best propor- 
tioned architecture of London could be concentrated into 
one evening, and you were to issue tickets for nothing to 
this great proportional entertainment ; — how do you think 
it would stand between you and the Drury pantomime? 

You are, then, remember, granted to be people of genius 
— great and admirable ; and you devote your lives to your 
art, but you admit that you cannot comfort anybody, you 
cannot encourage anybody, you cannot improve anybody, 
and you cannot amuse anybody. I proceed then farther to 
ask, Can you inform anybody ? Many sciences cannot be 
considered as highly touching or emotional ; nay, perhaps not 
specially amusing; scientific men may sometimes, in these 
respects, stand on the same ground with you. As &r its we 
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can judge by the results of the late war, science helps our 
soldiers about a>i much as the front of Whitehall; and at the 
Christmas parties, the cbildren wanted no geologists to tell 
them about the behaviour of bears and dragons in Queen 
Elizabeth's time. Still, your man of science teaches you 
something ; he may be dull at a party, or helpless in a battle, 
he is not tdways that; but he can give you, at all events, 
knowledge of noble facts, and open to you the secrets of the 
earth and air. Will your architectural proportions do as 
much ? Your genius is granted, and your life ia ^ven, and 
what do you teach us ? — Nothing, I believe, from one end 
of that life to the other, but that two and two make four, 
and that one is to two as three is to six. 

You cannot, then, it is admitted, comfort any one, serve 
or amuse any one, nor teach any one. Finally, I ask, Can 
you be of ITae to any one ? "Yes," you reply; "certainly 
we are of some use — we architects — in a climate like this, 
where it always rains." You are of use certMuIy ; but^ 
pardon me, only as builders— not as proportionalists. We 
are not talking of building as a protection, but only of that 
special work which your genius ia to do ; not of building 
substantial and comfortable houses like Mr. Cubitt, but of 
putting beautiful fasades on them like Inigo Jones. And, 
agmn, I ask — Are you of use to any one? Will your 
proportions of fa9ade heal the sick, or clothe the naked ? 
Supposing you devoted your lives to be merchants, you might 
reflect at tlie close of them, how many, fitinting for want, 
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you had brought corn to sustain ; how manj, infected with 
disease, you had brought balms to heal ; how widely, 
among multitudes of far>away nations, you had scattered 
the first seeds of national power, and guided the firat raya 
of sacred light. Had you been, in fine, anylMng else in the 
world bid architectural designers, you might have been of 
some use or good to people. Content to be petty tradesmen, 
you would have saved the time of mankind ; — rough-handed 
daily labourers, you would have added to their stock of 
food or of clothing. But, being men of genius, and devot- 
ing your lives to the exquisite exposition of this genius, 
on what achievements do you think the memories of your 
old age are to fasten? Whose gratitude will surround you 
with its glow, or on what accomplished good, of that greatest 
kind for which men show no gratitude, will your life rest 
the contentment of its close 1 Truly, I fear that the ghosts 
of proportionate lines will be thin phantoms at your bed- 
sides — very speechless to you ; and that on all the 
emanations of your high genius you will look back with 
less delight than you might have done on a cup of cold 
water given to him who was thirsty, or to a single moment 
when you had "prevented with your bread him that fled." 
Do not answer, nor think to answer, that with your great 
works and great payments of workmen in thcn>, you would 
do this ; I know you would, and will, as Builders ; but, I 
repeat, it is not your building that I am talking about, but 
. your brains; it is your invention and imagination of 
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whose profit I am speaking. The good done through the 
building, observe, is done by your employers, not by you — 
you share in the benefit of it The good that you person- 
ally must do is by your desiguing; and I compare you 
with musicians who do good by their pathetic composing, 
uot as they do good by employing fiddlers in the orchestra ; 
for it is the public who in reality do that, not the musicians. 
So clearly keeping to this one question, what good we 
architects are to do by our genius ; and having found that 
on our proportionate system we can do no good to others, 
will you tell me, lastly, what good we can do to ourselves f 
Observe, nearly every other* liberal art or profession haa 
some intense pleasure connected with it, irrespective of any 
good to others. As lawyers, or physicians, or clergymen, 
you would have the pleasure of investigation, and of histo- 
rical reading, as part of your work : as men of science you 
would be rejoicing in curiosity perpetually gratified respect- 
ing the laws and facts of nature: as artists you would have 
delight io watching the external fonna of nature : as day 
labourers or petty tradesmen, supposing you to undertake 
such work with aa much intellect as you are going to 
devote to your designing, you would find continued subjects 
of interest in the manufacture or the agriculture which you 
helped to improve ; or in the problems of commerce which 
bore on your business. But your architectural designing 
leads you into no pleasant journeys, — into no seeing of 
lovely things, — no discerning of just laws, — no warmths of 
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compassion, no bumilitiea of veneration, no progresaive 
state of sight or soul. Our conclusion is — must be — that 
you will not amuse, nor inform, nor help anybody; you 
will not amuse, nor better, nor inform yourselves ; you will 
sink into a state in which you can neither show, nor feel, 
nor see, anything, but that one is to two aa three is to six. 
And in that state what should we call ourselves? Men? 
I think not. The right name for us would be — numerators 
and denominators. Vulgar Fractions, 

Shall we, then, abandon this theory of the soul of archi- 
tecture being in proportional lines, and look whether we 
can find anything better to Qxert our fancies upon ? 

May we not, to begin with, accept this great principl&— 
that, as our bodies, to be in health, must be generally exer- 
cised, so our minds, to be in health, must be generally culti- 
vated? You would not call a man healthy who had strong 
arms but was paralytic in his feet ; nor one who could walk 
well, but had no use of his hands ; nor one who could see 
well, if he could not hear. You would not voluntarily 
reduce your bodies to any such partially developed state. 
Much more, then, you would not, if you could help it, 
reduce your minds to it. Now, your minda are endowed 
with a vast number of gifts of totally different uses — ^limba 
of mind as it were, which, if you don't exercise, you cripple. 
One is curiosity ; that is a gift, a capacity of pleasure in 
knowing; which if you destroy, you make yourselves cold 
and dull. Another is sympathy ; the power of sharing in 
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the feelings of living creatures, which if you destroj, you 
make yourselves hard and cruel. Another of your limbs 
of mind is admiration ; the power of enjoying beauty oi 
ingenuity, which, if you destroy, you make yourselvea 
base and irreverent. Another is wit; or the power of 
playing with the lights on the many sides of truth ; which 
if you destroy, you make yourselves gloomy, and less use- 
ful and cheering to others than you might be. So that in 
choosing your way of work it should be your aim, as far as 
possible, to bring out all these faculties, as fer as they exist 
in you; not one merely, nor another, but all of them. And 
the way to bring them out, is simply to concern yourselvesv 
attentively with the subjects of each &culty. To cultivate ^>^ 
sympathy you must be among living creatures, and think- 
ing about them; and to cultivate admiration, you must be 
among beautiful things and looking at them. 

All this sounds much like truism, at least I hope it does, 
for then you will surely not refuse to act upon it ; and to 
consider ferther, how, as architects, you are to keep your- 
selves in contemplation of living creatures and lovely 
things. 

You all probably know the beautiful photographs which 
have been published within the last year or two of the 
porches of the Cathedral of Amieus. I hold one of these 
up to you, (merely that you may know what I am talking 
about, as of course you cannot see the detail at this dis 
tance, but you will recognise the subject) Have you evei 
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considered how much sympathy, and how much huraour. are 
developed in filling this single doorway* with these scalp- 
torea of the history of St Honor^ (and, by theway, consi- 
dering how oft«n we English are now driving up and down 
the Rue St Honor^ we may as well know as much of the 
saint as the old architect cared to tell us). You know in all 
legends of saints who ever were bishops, the first thing you 
are told of them is that they didn't want to be bishops. So 
here is St Honor^, who doesn't want to be a bishop, sitting 
sulkily in the corner; he hugs his book with both hands, 
and won't get up to take his crosier; and here are all the 
city aldermen of Amiens come to poke him up ; and all 
the monks in the town in a great puzzle what they shall 
do for a bishop if St Honor^ won't be ; and here's one of 
the monks in the opposite corner who is quite cool about 
it, and thinks they'll get on well enough without St. 
Honor^ — ^you see that in his face perfectly. At last St 
Honor^ consents to be bishop, and here he sibi in a throne, 
and has his book now grandly on his desk instead of hia 
knees, and he directs one of his village curates how to find 
relics in a wood ; here is the wood, and here is the village 
curate, and here are the tombs, with the bones of St. Ticto- 
lien and Gentien in them. 

After this, St Honor6 performs grand mass, and the 
miracle occurs of the appearance of a hand blessing the 

* The tympaQum of the south transept door; it is to be found gene- 
rally among all (collections of architectural pbotognq)hs. 
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iwafer, which occurrence afterwards was painted for the 
arms of the abbey. Then St. Honor6 dies ; and here ia 
his tomb with his statue on the top ; and miracles are being 
performed at it — a deaf man having his ear touched, and a 
blind man groping his way up to the tomb with his dog. 
Then here is a great procession in honour of the relics 
of St Honor6; and under his coffin are some cripples 
being healed; and the coffin itself ia put above the 
bar which separates the cross from the lower subjects, 
because the tradition is that the figure on the crucifix of 
the Church of St. Firmin bowed its head in token of ac- 
ceptance, as the relies of St Honoi^ passed beneath. 

Now juat consider the amount of sympathy with human 
nature, and observance of it, shown in this one bas-relief: 
the sympathy with disputing monks, with puzzled alder- 
men, with melancholy recluse, with triumphant prelate, 
with palsy-stricken poverty, with ecclesiastical magni 
ficence, or miracle-working faith. Consider how much 
intellect was needed in the architect, and how much 
observance of nature, before he could give the expression 
to these various figures — cast these multitudinous draperies 
—design these rich and quaint fragments of tombs and 
altars —weave with perfect animation the entangled branches 
of the forest. 

But you will answer me, all this is not architecture at all 
— it is sculpture. "Will you then tell me precisely where 
the separation exists between one and the other? We will 
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begin at tbe very beginning. I will show you a piece of 
what you will certainly admit to be a piece of pure arcbiteo 
ture ;* it is drawn on the back of another photograph, another 
of these marvellons tympana from Notre Dame, which yoa 
call, I suppose, impure. Well, look on this picture, and on 
this. Don't laugh ; you must not laugh, that's very improper 
of you, this is classical architecture. I have taken it out of 
the essay on that subject ih the " Encycloptedia Britanniea." 
Yet I suppose none of you would think yourselves par- 
ticularly ingenious architects if you had designed nothing 
more than this ; nay, I will even let you improve it into 
any grand proportion you choose, and add to it as many 
windows as you choose ; the only thing I insist upon in our 
specimen of pure architecture is, that there shall be no 
mouldings nor ornaments upon it. And I suspect you 
don't quite like your architecture so " pure " as this. We 
want a few mouldings, you will say — just a few. Those 
who want mouldings, hold up their hands. We are 
unanimous, I think. Will you, then, design the profiles of 
these mouldings yourselves, or will you copy them ? If 
you wish to copy them, and to copy them always, of course 
] leave you at once to your authorities, and your imagina- 
tions to their repose. But if you wish to design them 
yourselves, how do you do it? You draw the profile 
according to your taste, and you order your mason to out 

• See Acpendix III., " Classical Architectare." 
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it. Now, will you tell me the logical difference between 
drawing the profile of a moulding and giving t/uU to be cut, 
and drawing the folds -of the drapery of a atatue and giving 
those to be out. The last is much more difficult to do than 
the first ; but degrees of difficulty constitute no specific 
difference, and you wUl not accept it, surely, as a definition 
of the difference between architecture and sculpture, that 
" architecture is doing anything that is easy, and sculpture 
anything that is difficult." 

It is true, also, that the carved moulding represents 
nothing, and the carved drapeiy represents something; but 
yoQ will not, I should think, accept, as an explanation of 
the difference between architecture and sculpture, this any 
more than the other, that "sculpture is art which hoa 
meaning, and architecture art which has none." 

Where, then, is your difference ? In this, perhaps, yoii 
will say ; that whatever ornaments we can direct ourselves, 
and get accurately cut to order, we consider architectural. 
The omamente that we are obliged to leave to the pleasure 
of the workman, or the superintendence of some other 
designer, we consider sculptural, especially if they are more 
or less extraneous and incruated — not an essential part of 
the building. 

Accepting this definition, I am compelled to reply, that 
it is in effect nothing more than an amplification of my 
Brat one — that whatever is easy you call arcliitecture, 
whatever is difficult yon call sculpture. For you cannot 
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suppose the arrangement of the place in which the sculp- 
ture is to be put is so difficult or so great a part of the 
design as the sculpture ilselfi For instance : you all know 
the pulpit of Niccolo Pisano, in the baptistry at Pisa. It is 
composed of seven rich relievi, surrounded by panel mould- 
ings, and sustained on marble shafts. Do you suppose 
Niccolo Pisano's reputation — such part of it at least as rests 
on this pulpit (and much does) — depends on the panel 
mouldings, or on the relievi ? The panel mouldings are by 
his hand ; he would have disdained to leave even them to 
a common workman ; but do you think he found any diffi- 
culty in them, or thought there was any credit in them ? 
Having once done the sculpture, those enclosing lines were 
mere child's play to him ; the .determination of the diame- 
ter of shafts and height of capitals waa an afiair of minutes; 
hia loork was in carving the Crucifixion and the Baptism. 

Or, i^ain, do you recollect Orcagna's tabernacle in the 
church of San Michele, at Florence? That, also, consists 
of rich and multitudinous bas-reliefs, enclosed in panel 
mouldings, with shafts of mosaic, and foliated arches sua- 
tiining the canopy. Do you think Orcagna, any more 
than Pisano, if his spirit coold rise in the midst of us at 
this moment, would tell us that he had trusted his fame to 
the foliation, or had put his soul's pride into the panelling? 
Not HO ; he would tell you that his spirit was in the stoop- 
ing figures that stand round the conch of the dying Vii^n. 

Or, lastly, do you think the man who designed the pro- 
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. on the portal of Amiens was ttie subordinate 
workman ? that there waa an architect over him, restrain- 
ing him within certain limits, and ordering of him hia 
bishops at so much a mitre, and his cripples at bo much a 
crutch ? Not so. Eere, on this sculptured shield, rests 
the Master's hand ; (Ajs is the centre of the Master's thought; 
from this, and in subordination to this, waved the arch and 
sprang the pinnacle. Having done this, and being able tc 
give human expression and action to the stone, all the rest 
— the rib, the niche, the foO, the shaft — were mere toys to 
bis hand and accessories to his conception : and if once yoa 
also gain the gift of doing this, if once you can carve one 
fronton such as you have here, I tell you, you would be 
able — 30 far as it depended on your invention — to scatter 
cathedrals over England as ^t as clouds rise from its 
streams after summer r^n. 

Nay, but perhaps you answer again, our sculptors at 
present do not design cathedrals, and could not. No, they 
could not; but that is merely because we have made archi- 
tecture so dull that they cannot take any interest in it, and, 
therefore, do not care t« add to their higher knowledge the 
poor and common knowledge of principles of building. 
You have thus separated building from sculpture, and you 
have taken away the power of both ; for the sculptor loses 
nearly as much by never having room for the development 
of a continuous work, as you do from having reduced your 
work to a continuity of mechanism. You are essentially. 
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and should always be, the same body of men, adntitUng 
only such difference in operation as there is between the 
work of a painter at different times, who sometimes labours 
on a small picture, and sometimes on the frescoes of a pf^ 
lace gallery. 

This coDclusion, then, we arrive at, must arrive at; the 
lact being irrevocably so : — that in order to give your ima- 
gination and the other powers of your souls full play, you 
must do as all the great architects of old time did — ^you must 
yourselves be your sculptors. Phidias, Michael Angelo, 
Orcagna, Pisano, Giotto, — which of these men, do you 
, think, could not use his chisel ? You say, " It is dilBcuIt ; 
quite out of your way." I know it is; nothing that is great 
is easy; and nothing that is great, so long as you study 
building without sculpture, can be in your way. I want 
to put it in your way, and you to find your way to it. 
But, on the other hand, do not shrink from the task as if 
the refined art of perfect sculpture were always required 
from you. For, though architecture and sculpture are not 
separate arts, there is an architectural manner of sculpture ; 
and it ia, in the majority of its appHcations, a comparative- 
ly easy one. Our great mistake at present, in dealing with 
stone at all, is requiring to have ^1 our work too refined; it 
is just the same mistake as if we were to require all our 
book illustrations to he aa fine work as Baphael'a. John 
Leech does not sketch so well as Leonaido da Vinci; but 
do you think that the public could easily spare him; <» 
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that he is wrong in bringing out hia talent in tLe way in 
which it is most effective ? Would you advise him, if he 
asked your advice, to give up his wood-blocks and take to 
canvas? I know you would not; neither would you tell 
him, I believe, on the other hand, that because he could 
not draw as well as Leonardo, therefore he ought to draw 
nothing but straigltt lines with a ruler, and circles with 
compasses, and no figure-subjects at all. That would be 
some loss to you ; would it not ? You would all be vexed 
if next week's Punch had nothing in it but proportionate 
lines. And yet, do not you see that you are doing precisely 
the same thing with your powers of scul^ural design that he 
would be doing with his powers of pictorial design, if 
he gave you nothing but such lines. You feel that you 
cannot carve like Phidias ; therefore you will not carve at 
all. but only draw mouldings; and thus all that interme- 
diate power which is of especial value in modern days, — 
that popular power of expression which is within the attain- 
ment of thousands, — and would address itself to tens of 
thousands, — is utterly lost to us in stone, though in ink and 
paper it has become one of the most desired luxuries of 
modern civilization. 

Here, then, is one part of the subject to which I would 
especially invite your attention, namely, the distinctive cha- 
racter which may he wisely permitted to belong to architec- 
tural sculpture, as distinguished from perfect sculpture on 
one side, and froju mere geometrical decoration on the other 
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And first, observe what an indulgence we have in the dis- 
tance at which most work ia to be seen. Supposing we were 
able to carve eyes and lips with the most exquisite precision, 
it would all be of no use as soon as the work was put far 
above the eye ; but, on the other hand, as beauties disap- 
pear by being far withdrawn, so will faults ; and the mys- 
tery and confusion which are the natural consequence of 
distance, while they would often render your best skill but 
vain, will as often render your worst errors of little conse- 
quence ; nay, more than this, often a deep cut, or a rudt 
angle, will produce in certain positions an effect of expres- 
sion both startling and true, which you never hoped for. 
Not that mere distance will give animation to the work, if 
it has none in itself; but if it has life at all, the distance 
will make that life more perceptible and powerful by soften- 
ing the defects of execution. So that you are placed, as 
workmen, in this position of singular advantage, that you 
may give your fancies free play, and strike hard for the 
expression that you want, knowing that, if you miss it, no 
one will detect you ; if you at all touch it, nature herself 
will help you, and with every changing shadow and bask- 
ing sunbeam bring forth new phases of your fancy. 

But it is not merely this privilege of being imperfect 
which belongs to architectural sculptura It has a true 
privilege of imagination, far excelling all that can be granted 
to the more finished work, which, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, I will call, — and I don't think we can have a much 
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better term — "furnittire sculpture;" sculpture, that is, 
■which can be moved from place to place to iiimiah rooms. 
For observe, to that sculpture the spectator is usually 
brought in a tranquil or prosaic state of mind ; he sees it 
associated rather with what is sumptuous than sublime, and 
under circumstances which address themselves more to his 
comfort than his curiosity. The statue which is to be pa- 
thetic, seen between the flashes of footmen's livery round 
the dining-table, must have strong elements of pathos in 
itself; and the statue which is to be awful, in the midat of 
the gossip of the drawing-room, must have the elements of 
awe wholly in itself But the spectator is brought to your 
work already in an excited and imaginative mood. He has 
been impreaaed by the cathedral wall as it loomed over the 
low streets, before he looks up to the carving of ita porch 
— and his love of mystery has been touched by the silence 
and the shadows of the cloister, before he can set himself 
to decipher the bosses on its vaulting. So that when once 
he begins to observe your doings, he will ask nothing bet- 
ter from you, nothing kinder from you, than that you would 
meet this imaginative temper of his half way ; — that you 
would farther touch the sense of terror, or satisfy the 
expectation of things strange, which have oeen prompted 
by the mystery or the majesty of the surrounding scene 
And thus, your leaving forms more or leas undefined, or 
carrying out your feneies, however extravagant, in gro 
tesqueneaa of shadow or shape, will be for the most part 
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in accordance with the temper of the observer ; and lie is 
likely, therefore, much more willingly to use his fancy to 
help your meaniDgs, than hia judgment to detect your 
faults. 

Again. Remember that when the imagination and feelings 
are strongly excited, they will not only bear with strange 
things, but they will hak into minute things with a delight 
quite unknown in hours of tranquillity. You surely must 
remember moments of your lives in which, under some 
strong excitement of feeling, all the details of visible objecta 
presented themselves with a strange intensity and insistance, 
whether you would or no ; urging themselves upon the 
mind, and thrust upon the eye, with a force of fascination 
which you could not refuse. Now, to a certain extent, the 
senses get into this state whenever the imagination is strongly 
excited. Things trivial at other times assume a dignity or 
significance which we cannot explain; but which is only 
the more attractive because inexplicable : and the powers 
of attention, quickened by the feverish excitement, &stea 
and feed upon the minutest circumstances of detail, and 
remotest traces of intention. So that what would at other 
times be felt as more or less mean or extraneous in a work 
of sculpture, and which would assuredly be offensive to 
the perfect taste in its moments of languor, or of critical 
judgment, will be grateful, and even sublime, when it meets 
this frightened inquisitiveness, this fascinated watchfulness, 
of the roused imagination. And this is all for your ad van- 
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tiige ; for, in the beginningB of your sculpture, you will 
assuredly find it easier to imitate minute circumstances of 
costume or character, than to perfect the anatomy of simple 
forms or the flow of noble masses ; and it will be encou- 
raging to remember that the grace you cannot perfect, and 
the simplicity you cannot achieve, would be in great part 
vain, even if you could achieve them, in their appeal to 
the hasty curiosity of passionate fancy ; but that the sym- 
pathy which would be refused to your science will be granted 
to your innocence : and that the mind of the general 
observer, though wholly unaffected by the correctness of 
anatomy or propriety of gesture, will follow you with fond 
and pleased concurrence, as you carve the knots of the 
hair, and the patterns of the vesture. 

Farther yet. We are to remember that not only do tha 
associated features of the larger architecture tend to excite 
the strength of fancy, but the architectural laws to which 
you are obliged to submit your decoration stimulate its in- 
genuity. Every crocket which you are to crest with sculp- 
ture, — every foliation which you have to fill, presents itself 
to the spectator's fency, not only as a pretty thing, but oa 
a probUmatic thing. It contained, he perceives immedi- 
ately, not only a beauty which you wished to display, but 
a necessity which you were forced to meet ; and the pro- 
blem, how to occupy such and such a space with organic 
form in any probable way, or how to turn such a boss oi 
ridge into a conceivable image of life, becomes at once, tc 
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him as to you, a matterof amuaement as much as of admira- 
tion. The ordinary conditions of perfection in form, ges- 
ture, or feature, are willingly dispensed with, when the 
ugly dwarf and ungainly goblin have only to gather them- 
Belves into angles, or crouch to carry corbels ; and the want 
of skill which, in other kinda of work, would have been 
required for the finishing of the parts, will at once be foi^ 
given here, if you have only disposed ingeniously what 
you have executed roughly, and atoned for the rudeness of 
your hands by the quickness of your wits. 

Hitherto, however, we have been considering only the 
circumstances in architecture favourable to the development 
of the jwwers of imagination. A yet more important point 
for us seems, to me, the place which it gives to all the 
ob/ects of imagination. 

For, I suppose, you will not wish me to spend any time 
in proving, that imagination must be vigorous in propor- 
tion to the quantity of material which it has to handle ; and 
that, just as we increase the range of what we see, we in- 
crease the richness of what we can imagine. Granting this, 
consider what a field is opened toyour fancy merely in the 
subject matter which architecture admits. Nearly every 
other art is severely limited in its subjects — ^the landscape 
painter, for instance, gets little help from the aspects of 
beautiful humanity ; the historical painter, less, perhaps, 
than he ought, from the accidents of wild nature ; and the 
pore sculptor, still less, from the minor details of commoD 
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life. But is there anj^thing within range of sight, or con- 
ception, which may not be of use to you, or in which jonr 
interest may not be excited with advantage to your art ? 
From visions of angels, down to the least important geatu're 
of achUd at play, whatever may be conceived of Divine, oi 
beheld of Human, may be dared or adopted by you ; 
throughout the kingdom of animal life, no creature is so 
vast, or so minute, that you cannot deal with it, or bring it 
into service ; the lion and the crocodile will couch about 
your shafts; the moth and the bee will sun themselves upon 
your flowers ; for you, the fawn will leap ; for yon, the 
snail be alow ; for you, the dove smooth her bosom ; and 
the hawk spread her wings toward the south. All the 
■wide world of vegetation blooms and bends for you ; the 
leaves tremble that you may bid them be still under the 
marble snow ; the thorn and the thistle, which the earth 
casts forth as evil, are to you the kindliest servants ; no 
dying petal, nor drooping tendril, is so feeble as to have no 
help for you ; no robed pride of blossom so kingly, but it 
will lay aside its purple to receive at your hands the pale 
immortality. Is there anything in common life too mean, 
— in common things too trivial, — to be ennobled by your 
touch ? As there is nothing in life, so there is nothing in 
lifelessness which has not its lesson for you, or its gift; ; and 
when you are tired of watching the strength of the plume, 
and the tenderness of the leaf, you may waJk down to 
your rough river-shore, or into the thickest maikets of youi 
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tlioroughfares ; and there is not a piece of torn cable that 
will QOt twine into a perfect moulding ; there is not a frag- 
ment of cast-away matting, or shattered basket-work, that 
will not work into a chequer or capital. Yes : and if you 
gather up the very sand, and break, the stone on which you 
tread, among its fragments of all but invisible shells you will 
find forms that will taJce their place, and that proudly, 
among the starred traceries of your vaulting; and you, 
who can crown the mountain with its fortress, and the city 
with its towers, are thus able also to give beauty to ashes, 
and worthiness to dust. 

Now, in that your art presents all this material to you, 
you have already much to rejoice in. But you have more 
to rejoice in, because all this is submitted to you, not to be 
dissected or analyzed, but to be sympathized with, and to 
bring out, therefore, what may be accurately called the 
moral part of imagination. "We saw that, if we kept our- 
selves among lines only, we should have cause to envy the 
naturalist, because he was conversant with facts; but you 
will have little to envy now, if you make yourselves con- 
versant with the feelings that arise out of his facta. For 
instance, the naturalist coming upon a block of marble, has 
to begin considering immediately how far its purple ia 
owing to iron, or its whiteness to magnesia ; he breaks his 
piece of marble, and at the close of hia day, has nothing 
but a little sand in his crucible and some data added to the 
theory of the elements. But you approach your marble to 
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sympathize with it, and rejoice over its beauty. Ifou cut 
it a little indeed ; but only to bring out its veins more per- 
fectly and at the end of your day's work you leave you. 
marble shaft with joy and complacency in its perfectnesa, 
as marble. When you have to watch an animal instead of 
a stone, you differ from the naturalist in the same way. 
He may, perhaj», if he be an amiable naturalist, take 
delight in having living creaturea round him ; — still, the 
major part of his work is, or has been, in counting fea- 
thers, separating fibres, and analyzing structures. But 
powr work is always with the living creature; the thing 
you have to get at in him is his life, and ways of going 
about things. It does not matter to you how many cells 
there are in his bones, or how many filaments in his fea- 
thers ; what you want is his moral character and way of 
behaving himself; it is just that which your imagination, 
if healthy, will first seize— just that which your chisel, if 
vigorous, will first cut. You must get the storm spirit into 
your eagles, and the lordliness into your lions, atid the 
tripping fear into your fawns ; and in order to do this, you 
must be in continual sympathy with every fawn of them ; . 
and be hand-in-glove with all the lions, and hand-io-claw 
with all the hawks. And don't fancy that you will lower 
yourselves by sympathy with the lower creatures; you 
cannot sympathize rightly with the higher, unless you do 
with those: but you have to sympathize with the higher, 
too — with queens, and kings, and martyrs, and angela 
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Yes, and above all, and more than all, with simple Imma- 
nity in all ita needs and ways, for there ia not one hurried 
fiuse that passes you in the street that will not be imprea- 
sive, if you can only fathom it All history is open to 
you, all high thoughts and dreams that the paatfortunea of 
men can suggest, all fairy land is open to you — no vision 
that ever haunted forest, or gleamed over hill-side, but 
calls you to understand how it came into men's hearts, an(3 
may still touch them; and all Paradise ia open to you— 
yes, and the work of Piradise; for in bringing all this, in 
perpetual and attractive truth, before the eyes of your 
fellow-men, you have to join in the employment of the 
angels, as well as to im^ne their companies. 

And observe, in this last respect, what a peculiar impor- 
tance, and responsibility, are attached to your work, when 
you consider its permanence, and the multitudes to whom 
it is addressed. We frequently are led, by wise people, to 
consider what responsibility may sometimes attach to 
words, which yet, the chance is, will be heard by few, and 
forgotten as soon as heard. But none of your words will 
be heard by few, and none wiU be forgotten, for five or six 
hundred years, if yon build well. You will talk to all 
who pass by ; and all those little sympathies, those freaka 
of fancy, those jests in stone, those workings-out of pro- 
blems in caprice, will occupy mind after mind of niterly 
countless multitudes, long after you are gone. You have - 
not, like authors, to plead for a hearing, or to fear oblivion 
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Do bui build large enougb, and carve boldly enough, and 
all the world will hear you; they cannot choose but look, 
I do not mean to awe you by thia thought ; I do not 
mean that because you will have so many witnesses and 
watchers, you are never to jest, or do anything gaily or 
ligbtly ; on the contrary, I have pleaded, from the begin- 
ning, for this art of yours, especially because it has room 
for the whole of your character — if jest is in you, let the 
jest be jested ; if mathematical ingenuity is yours, let your 
problem be put, and your solution worked out, as quaintly 
as you choose ; above all, see that your work is easily and 
happily done, else it will never make anybody else happy ; 
but while you thus give the rein to all your impulses, see 
that those impulses be headed and centred by one noble 
impulse; and let that be Love — triple love — for the art 
which you practise, the creation in which you move, and 
the creatures to whom you minister. 

L I say, first, Love for the art which you practise. Be 
■ assured that if ever any other motive becomes a leading 
one in your mind, as the principal one for exertion, except 
your love of art^ that moment it is all over with your 
art I do not say you are to desire money, nor to desire 
fame, nor to desire position ; you cannot but desire all 
three ; nay, you may — if you are willing that I should use 
the word Love in a desecrated sense — love all three; that 
is, passionately covet tbem, yet you must not covet or love 
them in the Brst place. Men of strong passions and ima^- 
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nations must always care a great deal for anything they 
care for at all but the whole question is one of first or 
second. Does your art lead you, or your gain lead you? 
Yon may like making money exceedingly ; but if it come 
to a feir question, whether you are to make five hundred 
pounds leas by this business, or to spoil your building, and 
you choose to spoil your building, there's an end of you. 
So you may be as thirsty for fiime as a cricket is for cream; 
but, if it come to a fair question, whether you are to please 
the mob, or do the thing as you know it ought to be done ; 
and you can't do both, and choose to please the mob, it's 
all over with you — there's no hope for you ; nothing that 
you can do will ever be worth a man's glance as he passes 
by. The test is absolute, inevitable — Is your art first with 
you ? Then you are artists ; you may be, after you have 
made your money, misers and usurers ; you may be, after 
you have got your fame, jealous, and proud, and wretched, 
and base : but yet, as loiig as you vjon't spoil your toork, you 
are artists. On the other hand — la your money first with 
you, and your feme first with you ? Then, you may be 
very charitable with your money, and very magnificent 
with your money, and very gr:-iceful in the way you wear 
your reputation, and very courteous to those beneath you, 
and very acceptable to those above you ; but you ar« 
not artists. You are mechanics, and drudges. 

II. You must love the creation you work in the midst 
o£ For, wholly in proportion to the intensity of feeling 
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which you briog to the subject you have choeec, will be 
the depth and justice of our perception of ita character. 
And this depth of feeling is not to be gained on the instant, 
■when you want to bring it to bear on this or that. It is 
the result of the general habit of stiiving to feel rightly ; 
and, among thousands of various means of doing this, per- 
haps the one I ought specially to name to you, is the keep- 
ing yourselves clear of petty and mean cares. Whatever 
you do, don't be anxious, nor fill your heads with little 
chagrins and little desires. I have just said, that you may 
be great artists, and yet be miserly and jealous, ^d trou- 
bled about many things. So jou may be ; but I said also 
that the miserlinesf) or trouble must not be in your hearts 
all day. It is possible that you may get a habit of saving 
money ; or it is possible, at a time of great trial, you may 
yield to the temptation of speaking unjustly of a rival, — 
and you will shorten your powers and dim your aight even 
by this ; — but the thing that you have to dread far more 
than any such unconscious habit, or any such momentary 
Ml — is the amslancy of email emotwne ; — the anxiety whe- 
ther Mr. So-and-so will like your work ; whether such and 
such a workman will do all that you want of him, and so 
on ; — not wrong feelings or anxieties in themselves, but 
impertineut, and wholly incompatible with the full exer- 
cise of your imagination. 

Keep yourselves, therefore, quiet, peaceful, with your 
eyes open. It doesn't matter at all what Mr. So-and-so 
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tbinka of your work; bat it matters a great deal what 
that bird is doing up there in ita nest, or how that vaga- 
bond child at the street corner is managing his game of 
knuckle-down. And remember, you cannot turn aside 
from your own interests, to the birds and the children's 
interests, unless you have long before got into the habit of 
loving and watching birds and children ; so that it all 
comes at last to the forgetting yourselves, and the living 
out of yourselves, in the calm of the great world, or if you 
will, in its agitation ; but always in a calm of your own 
bringing. Do not think it wasted time to submit your- 
selves to any influence which may bring upon you any 
noble feeling. Rise early, always watch the sunrise, and 
the way the clouds break from the dawn ; you will cast 
your statue-draperies in quite another than your common 
way, when the remembrance of that cloud motion is with 
you, and of the scarlet vesture of the morning. Live 
always in the spring-time in the country ; you do not 
know what leaf-form means, unless you have seen the buds 
burst, and the young leaves breathing low in the sunshine, 
and wondering at the first shower of rain. But above all, 
accustom yourselves to look for, and to love, all nobleness 
of gesture and feature in the human form ; and remember 
that the highest nobleness is usually among the aged, the 
poor, and the infirm ; you will find, in the end, that it la 
not the strong arm of the soldier, nor the laugh of tho 
young beauty, that are the best studies for you. Look at 
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them, and look at them reverently ; but be assured that 
endurance is nobler than strength, and patience than 
beauty ; and that it is not in the high church pewa, where 
the gay dresses are, but in the church free seate, where the 
widows' weeds are, that you may see the faces that will fii 
beat between the angels' wings, in the church porch. 

m. And therefore, lastly, and chiefiy, you must love 
the creatures to whom you minister, your feliow-meu ; for, 
if you do not love them, not only will you be little inte- 
rested in the passing events of Jife, but in all your gazing at 
humanity, you will be apt to be struck only by.outfflde 
form, and not by expression. It is only kindness and ten- 
derness which will ever enable you to see what beauty 
there is in the dark eyes that are sunk with weeping, and in 
the paleness of those fixed faces which the earth's adversity 
has compassed about, till they shine iu their patience like 
dying watchfires through twilight. But it is not this only 
which makes it needful for yon, if you would be great, to 
be also kind ; there is a most important and all-essential 
reason in the very nature of your own art So soon as 
you desire to build largely, and with addition of noble 
sculpture, you will find that your work must be associa- 
tive. You cannot carve a whole cathedral yourself — yon 
can carve but few and simple parts of iL Either your own 
work must be di^raced in the mass of the collateral inferi- 
ority, or you must raise yonr fellow-designers to correspon- 
dence of power. If you have genius, you will yourselvea 
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take the lead in the building you design ; you will carve 
its porch and direct its disposition. But for all snbsequent 
advancement of its detail, you must trust to the agency 
and the invention of others;, and it rests with you either 
to repress what faculties your workmen have, into cunning 
subordination to your own ; or to rejoice in discovering 
even the powers that may rival you, and leading forth mind 
after mind into fellowship with your fency, and association 
with your fame. 

I need not tell you that if you do the first — if you 
endeavour to depress or disguise the talents of your subor- 
dinates — you are lost; for nothing could imply more darkly 
and decisively than this, that your art and your work were 
not beloved by you ; that it was your own prosperity that 
you were seeking, and your own skill only that you cared 
to contemplate. I do not say that you mtist not be jealous 
at all ; it is rarely in human nature to be wholly without 
jealousy ; and you may be forgiven for going some day 
sadly home, when you find some youth, unpractised and 
nnapproved, giving the life-stroke to his work which you, 
after years of training, perhaps, cannot reach; but 
your jealousy must not conquer — your love of your 
building must conquer, helped by your kindness of 
heart. See — I set no high or di£cult standard before 
you. I do not say that you are to surrender your pre- 
eminence in men unselfish generosity. But I do say 
that you must surrender your preeminence in your lova 
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of yonr building helped by your kindneaa; and that wLom- 
soever you find better able to do what will adorn it than 
you, — that person you are to give place to: and to console 
yourselves for the humiliation, first, by your joy in seeing 
the edifice grow more beautiful under his chisel, and 
secondly, by your sense of having done kindly and justly. 
But if you are morally strong enough to make the kind- 
ness and justice the first motive, it will be better; — beet of 
all — if you do not consider it as kindness at all, but bare 
and stem justice ; for, truly, such help as we can give each 
other in this world is a <^)t to each other; and the man 
who perceives a superiority or a capacity in a subordinate, 
and neither confesaeti, nor assists it, ia not merely the with- 
holder of kindness, but the committer of injury. But be 
tin; motive what you will, only see that you do the thing , 
and take the joy of the conseiousnesa that, as your art 
embraces a wider field than all others — and addresses a 
vaster multitude than all others— and is surer of audience 
than all others — so it is profounder and holier in Fellow- 
ship than all others. The artist, when his pupil is perfect, 
must see him leave his side that he may declare his distinct, 
perhaps opponent, skill, Man of science wrestles with 
man of science for priority of discovery, and pursues in 
pangs of jealous haste his solitary inquiry. You alone are 
called by kindness, — ^by necessity, — ^by equity, to fraternity 
of toil ; and thus, in those misty and massive piles which 
rise above the domestic roofe of our ancient cities, there 
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■was — ^there may be again — a meaning more profound and 
true than any that fancy so commonly has attached to them. 
Men aay their pinnaclee point to heaven. Why, ao does 
every tree that buds, and every bird that rises as it sings. 
Men Bay their aisles are good for worship. Why, so ia 
every mountain glen, and rough sea-ahore. But this they 
have of distinct and indisputable glory, — that their mighty 
walls were never raised, and never shall be, but by men 
who love and aid each other in their weakness; — that ^1 
their interlacing strength of vaulted atone has its founda- 
tion upon the stronger arches of manly fellowship, and all 
their changing grace of depressed or lifted pinnacle owea 
its cadence and completeness to sweeter symmetries oi 
huraan souL 
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LECTUEE V. 

! WOEK OF JBON, IN NATURE, ART, AND POLICT. 



Delivered a, Jiadtridge WeBs, f^rmary, IBBS, 

When first I heard that you wished me to address yon 
this evening, it was a matter of some doubt with me 
whether I could find any subject that would possess any 
suSicieut interest for you to justify my bringing you out of 
your comfortable houses on a winter's night. When I 
venture to speak about my own special business of art, it 
b almost always before students of art, among whom I may 
sometimes permit myself to be dull, if I can feel that I am 
useful: but a mere talk about art, especially without 
examples to refer to (and I have been unable to prepare 
any careful illustrations for this lecture), is seldom of much 
interest to a general audience. As I was considering what 
you might best bear with me in speaking about, there came 
naturally into my mind a subject connected with the origin 
and present prosperity of the town you hve in; and, it 
seemed to me, in the out-branchings of it, capable of a very 
general interest. When, long ago (I am afraid to think 
how long), Tunbridge Wells was my Switzerland, and I 
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used to be brought down here in the sniDiDer, a sufficiently 
active child, rejoicing in the hope of clambering sandstone 
clif^ of stupendous height abore the common, there used 
sometiineB, as, I suppose, there are in the lives of all 
children at the Wells, to be dark days in mj life — days of 
condemnatiou to the pantiles and band — under whicli 
calamities my only consolation used to be in watching, at 
every turn in my walk, the welling forth of the spring over 
the orange rim of its marble basin. The memory of the 
clear water, sparkling over its saflron stain, came back to 
me as the strongest image connected with the place ; and it 
struck me that you might not be unwilling, to-night, to 
think a little over the full significance of that saSron atain, 
and of the power, in other ways and other functions, of tha 
stcelly element to which so many here owe returning 
strength and life; — chief as it has been always, and is yet 
more and more markedly so day by day, among the precious 
gifts of the earth. 

The subject is, of course, too wide to be more than 
BU^eatively treated ; and even my suggestions must be few, 
and drawn chiefly from my own fields of work ; neverth«- 
leaa, I think I shall have time to indicate some courses of 
thought which you may afterwards follow oot for yourselves 
if they interest you ; and so T will not shrink from the fiill 
Rcope of the subject which I have announced to you — tha 
functions of Iron, in Nature, Art, and Policy, 

Without more prefece, I will take up the first head. 
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L Iron in Nature. — You all probably know that tbe 
ocbreoiis stain, which, perhaps, is often thought to spoil 
the basin of jour spring, is iron in a state of rust : and when 
you see rusty iron in other places you generally think, not 
only that it spoils the places it stains, but that it ia spoiled 
itself— that rusty iron is spoiled iron. 

For most of our uses it generally is so ; and because ve 
cannot use a rusty knife or razor so well as a polished one, 
we suppose it to be a great defect in iron that it is subject 
to rust. But not at all. On the contrary, the most perfect 
and useful state of it is that ochi-eoua stain ; and therefore 
it is endowed with bo ready a disposition to get itself into 
that state. It is not a fault in the iron, but a virtue, to be 
so fond of getting rusted, for in that condition it fulfils its 
most important functions in the universe, and most kindly 
duties to mankind. Nay, in a certain sense, and almost a 
literal one, we may say that iron rusted is Living; but 
when pure or polished, Dead. You all probably know that 
in the mixed ^-ur we breathe, the part of it essentially need- 
ful to us is called oxygen ; and that this substance is to all 
animals, in the most accurate sense of the word, " breath of 
life," The nervous power of life is adifferent thing ; but the 
upporting element of the breath, without which the blood, 
and therefore the life, cannot be nourished, is this oxygen. 
Now it is this very same air which the iron breathes when 
it gets rusty. It takes the oxygen from the atmosphere aa 
eagerly as we do, though it uses it differently. The iron 
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keeps all that it gets ; we, and other animals, part with it 
again ; but the metal absolutely keeps what it has once 
received of this agrtal gift ; and the ochreous dust which 
■we so much despise is, in fact, just so much nobler than 
pure iron, in bo far as it is iron and iJie air. Nobler, and 
more useful — for, indeed, as I shall be able to show you 
presently — the main service of this metal, and of all other 
metala, to ua, is not in making knives, and scissors, and 
pokers, and pans, but in making the ground we ffeed from, 
and nearly all the substances first needful to our existence. 
For these are all nothing but metals and oxygen — metala 
with breath put into them. Sand, lime, clay, and the rest 
of the earths- potash and soda, and the rest of the alkalies 
• — are all of them metals which have undergone this, so to 
speak, vital change, and have been rendered fit for the 
service of man by permanent unity with the purest air 
which he himself breathes. There is only one metal which 
does not rust readily ; and that, in its influence on Man 
hitherto, has caused Death rather than Life ; it will not be 
put to its right use till it is made a pavement of, and so 
trodden under foot. 

Is there not something striking in this fact, considered 
largely as one of the types, or lessons, furnished by the 
inanimate creation ? Here you have your hard, bright, 
<!oId, lifeless metal — good enough for swords and scissors 
— but not for food. You think, perhaps, that your iron 
is wonderfully useful in a pure form, but how woulcl 
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you like the world, if all your meadows, instead of grass, 
grew nothing but iron wire — if all your arable ground 
instead of being made of eand and clay, were suddenly 
turned into flat surfaces of steel — if the whole earth, instead 
of its green and glowing sphere, rich with forest and flower, 
showed nothing but the image of the vast furnace of a 
ghastly engine — a globe of black, lifeless, excoriated metal ? 
It would be that, — probably it was once that ; but assuredly 
it would be, were it not that all the substance of which it 
is made sucks and breathes the brilliancy of the atmosphere ; 
and as it breathes, softening from its merciless hardness, it 
falls into fruitful and beneficent dust; gathering itself again 
into the earths from which we feed, and the stones with 
which we build; — into the rocks that frame the mountains, 
and the sands that bind the sea. 

Hence, it is impossible for you to take up the most insig- 
nificant pebble at your feet, without being able to read, if 
you like, this curious lesson in it^ You look upon it at 
first as if it were earth only. Nay, it answers, " I am not 
earth — I am earth and air in one ; part of that blue heaven 
which you love, and long for, is already in me ; it is all my 
life — without it I should be nothing, and able for nothing; 
I could not minister to you. nor nourish you — I should be 
acruel and helpless thing; but, because there is, according to 
my need and place in creation, a kind of soul in me, I have 
become capable of good, and helpful in the circles of vitality." 

Thus &r the same interest attaches to all the earths, and 
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all tne metals of which they are made ; but a deeper inter- 
est, and larger beoefieence belong to that ochreous earth of 
iron which sUdns the marble of your spriDgs. It stains 
much besides that marble. It stiuns the great earth whero* 
soever you can see it, far and wide — it is the colouring 
substance appointed to colour the globe for the sight, aa 
well aa subdue it to the service of man. You have just 
seen your hills covered with snow, and, perhaps, have 
enjoyed, at first, the contrast of their feir white with the 
dark blocks of pine woods ; but have you ever considered 
how you would like them always white — not pure white, 
but dirty white — the white of thaw, with all the chill of 
snow in it, but none of its brightness? That is what the 
colour of the earth would be without ita iron ; that would 
be its colour, not here or there only, but in all places, , 
and at all times. Follow out that idea till you get it in 
some detail. Think first of your pretty gravel walks in 
your gardens, yellow and fine, like plots of sunshine be- 
tween the fiower-beds; fancy them all suddenly turned to 
the colour of ashes. That is what they would be without 
iron ochre. Think of your winding walks over the com- 
mon, as warm to the eye as they are dry to the fbot, and 
imagine tbem all laid down suddenly with gray cinders. 
Then pass beyond the common into the country, and pause 
at the first ploughed field that you see sweeping up the 
hill sides in the sun, with its deep brown furrows, and 
wealth of ridges all a-glow, heaved aside by Au.\ plough 
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share, like deep folds of a mantle of rusaet velvet — fancy 
it all changed suddenly into grisly furrows in a field of 
mud. That is what it would be without iron. Pass on, in 
tsiuoy, over hill and dale, till you reach the bending line of 
the sea shore ; go down upon its breezy beach — watch the 
white foam fiasbing among the amber of it, and all the 
blue sea embayed in belts of gold : then Blucj those 
circlets of fer sweeping shore suddenly put into mounds of" 
mourning — ^all those golden sands turned into gray slime , 
the &irie3 no more able to call to each other, " Ck>me unto 
these yellow sands ;" but, " Come unto these drab san^" 
That is what they would be, without iron. 

Iron is in some sort, therefore, the sunshine and light of 
landscape, bo far as that light depends on the ground ; but 
it is a source of another kind of sunshine, quite as im- 
portant to us in the way we live at present — sunshine, not 
of landscape, but of dwelling-place. 

In these days of swift locomotion I may doubtless assume 
that most of my audience have been somewhere out of 
England — have been in Scotland, or France, or Switzer- 
land. Whatever may have been their impression, on re- 
turning to their own country, of ita superiority or inferiority 
in other respects, they cannot but have felt one thing about 
it- the comfortable look of its towns and villages. Fo- 
reign towns are often very picturesque, very beautiful, but 
they never have quite that look of warm self-sufficiency 
and wholesome quiet with which our villages nestje them-' 
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selves down among the green fields. If you will take the 
trouble to examine into the sources of this impression, 
you wi'l find that by far the greater part of that warm and 
satisfactory appearance depends upon the rich scarlet colour 
of the bricks and tiles. It does not belong to the neat 
building— very neat building has an uncomfortable rather 
than a comfortable look — but it depends on the warm 
building; our villages are dressed in red tiles as our old 
women are in red cloaks ; and it does not matter how worn 
the cloaks, or how bent and bowed the roof may be, so 
long as there are no holes in either one or the other, and 
the sobered but unextinguishable colour still glows in the 
shadow of the hood, and bums among the green mosses of 
the gable. And what do you suppose dyes your tiles of 
cottage roof? Yon don't paint them. It is nature who 
puts all that lovely vermilion into the clay for you; and 
all that lovely vermilion is this oxide of iron. Think, 
therefore, what your streets of towns would become — ngly 
enough, indeed, already, some of them, but still comfort- 
able-looking — if instead of that warm brick red, the housea 
became all pepper-and-salt colour. Fancy your country 
villages changing from that homely scarlet of theirs which, 
in its sweet su^estion of laborious peace, is as honourable 
as the soldiers' scarlet of laborious battle — suppose all 
those cottage roofs, I say, turned at once into the colour of 
anbaked clay, the colour of street gutters in rainy weathei, 
That's what they would be, without iron. 
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There is, bowever, yet another effect of colour in out 
English country towns which, perhaps, you may not all 
yourselves have noticed, but for which you must take the 
word of a sketcher. They are not ao often merely warm 
scarlet as they are warm purple ; — a more beautiful colour 
still : and they owe this colour to a mingling with the ver- 
milion of the deep grayish or purple hue of our fine 
Welsh slates on the more respectable roofe, made more 
blue still by the colour of intervening atmosphere. If you 
examine one of these Welsh slates freshly broken, you will 
find its purple colour clear and vivid ; and although never 
strikingly ao after it has been long exposed to weather, it 
always retains enough of the tint to give rich harmonies of 
distant purple in opposition to the green of our woods and 
fields. Whatever brightness or power there is in the hue 
is entirely owing to the oxide of iron. Without it the 
slates would either be pale stone colour, or cold gray, or 
black. 

Thus far we have only been considering the use and 
pleasantness ofironinthecomraonearthof clay. Butthere 
are three kinds of earth which in mixed mass and pre- 
valent quantity, form the world, Those are, in common 
language, the earths of clay, of lime, and of flint. Many 
other elements are mingled with these in sparing quantities ; 
but the great frame and substance of the earth ia made of 
these three, so that wherever you stand on solid ground, 
in any country of the globe, the thing that is mainly undei 
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your feet will be either clay, limestone, or some cHtditioa 
of the earth of flint, mingled with both. 

These being what we have usually to deal with, Nature 
seems to have set herself to make these three substances aa 
interesting to us, and as beautiful for us, as she can. The 
day, being a soft and changeable substance, she doesn't 
take much pains about, as we hare seen, till it is baked ; 
she brings the colour into it only when it receives a per- 
manent form. But the limestone and flint she paints, in her 
own way, in their native state : and her object in panting 
them seems to be much the same aa in her painting of 
flowers ; to draw us, careless and idle human creatures, to 
wateh her a little, and see what she ia about — ^that being on 
the whole good for us, — her children. For Nature is always 
carrying on very strange work with this limestone and flint 
of here: laying down beds of them at the bottom of the 
sea; building islands out of the sea; fllling chinks and 
veins in mountains with curious treasures; petrifying 
mosses, and trees, and shells; in tact, carrying on all sorts 
of business, subterranean or submarine, which it would be 
highly desirable for us, who profit and live by it, to notice 
as it goes on. And apparently to lead us to do this, she 
makes picture-books for us of limestone and flint; and 
tempts UB, like foolish children as we are, to read her books 
by the pretty colours in them. The pretty colours in her 
limestone-books form those variegated marbles which all 
mankind hare taken delight to polish and build with Srora 
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the beginniug of time ; and the pretty colours in her flint- 
books form those agates, jaspers, cornelians, bloodstones, 
onyxes, cairngorms, chrysoprasee, which raea have in like 
manner taken delight to eut, and polish, and make orna- 
inen*s ofj from the beginning of time ; and yet, so much of 
babies are they, and so fond oflooking at the pictures instead 
of reading the book, that I question whether, after six thou- 
sand years of cutting and polishing, there are above two or 
three people out of any given hundred, who know, or care to 
know, how a bit of £^te or a bit of marble was made, or 
painted. 

How it was made, may not be always very easy to say; 
but with what it was painted there is no manner of question. 
All those beautiful violet veininga and variegations of the 
marbles of Sicily and Spain, the glowing orange and amber 
colours of those of Siena, the deep russet of the Kosso 
antico, and the blood-colour of all the precious jaspers that 
enrich the temples of Italy ; and, finally, all the lovely 
transitions of tint in the pebbles of Scotland and the Rhine, 
which form, though not the most precious, by fiir the most 
interesting portion of our modern jewelleps' work ; — all 
these are painted by nature with this one material only, 
variously proportioned and applied — the oxide of iron that 
etains your Tunbridge springs. 

But this is not all, nor the beat partof the work of iron. 
Its senice in producing these beautiful stones ia only ren- 
dered to rich people, who can aflord to quarry and polish 
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them. But Kature paint=i for all the world, poor and rich 
together : aod while, therefore, she thus adorns the inner- 
moat rocks of ber hills, to tempt jour investigation, or 
indulge your luxury, — she paints, far more carefully, the 
outsides of the hills, which are for the eyes of the shepherd 
and the ploughman. I spoke just now of the effect in the 
roofe of our yillageB of their purple slates : but if the slates 
are beautiful even in their flat and formal rows oq house- 
roofs, much more are they beautiful on the rugged crests 
and flanks of their native mountains. Have you ever 
considered, in speaking as we do so often of distant blue 
hills, what it is that makes them blue ? To a certain extent 
it is distance ; but distance alone will not do it. Many hills 
look white, however distant. That lovely dark purple 
colour of our Welsh and Highland hills is owing, not to 
their distance merely, but to their rocks. Some of their 
rocks are, indeed, too dark to be beautiful, being black or 
ashy gray ; owing to imperfect and porous structure. Bat 
when you see this dark colour dashed with russet and blue, 
and coming out in masses among the green ferns, so purple 
that you can hardly tell at first whether it is rock or heather, 
then you must thank your old Tunbridge friend, the oxide 
of iron. 

But this is not all. It is necessary for the beauty of hill 
scenery that Nature should colour not only her soft rocks, 
but her hard ones ; and she colours them with the ssane 
thing, only more beautifully. Perhaps you have wondered 
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at my use of the word "purple," so often of stones'; but 
the* Greeks, and still more the Romans, who had profound 
respect for purple, used it of stone long ago. You have all 
heard of " porphyry" as among the most precious of the 
harder massive atones. The colour which gave it that 
noble name, as well as that which gives the flush to all the 
rosy granite of Egypt — ^yes, and to the rosiest summits of 
the Alps themselves— is still owing to the same sutetance-— 
your humble oxide of iron. 

\nA last of all : 

A nobler colour than all these — the noblest colour ever 
seen on this earth — one which belongs to a strength greater 
than that of the Egyptian granite, and to a beauty greater 
than that of the sunset or the rose — is still mysteriously 
connected with the presence of this dark iron. I believe it 
is not ascertained on what the crimson of blood actually 
depends; but the colour ia connected, of course, with its 
vitality, and that vitality with the existence of iron as one 
of its substantial elements. 

Is it not strange to find this stern and strong metal min- 
gled so delicately in our human life, that we cannot even 
blush without its help ? Think of it, my fair and gentle 
hearers ; how terrible the alternative — sometimes you have 
Bfitually no choice but to be brazen-faced, or iron-faced I 

In this alight review of some of the functions of the 
metal, you observe that I confine myself strictly to its 
operations as a colouring element. I should only conftiBe 
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jour conception of the &cts, if I enoeavoured to descrilx- 
ite uses as & substaatial element^ either in strengthening rocks^ 
or influencing ve^tation by the decomposition of rocks. I 
have not, therefore, even glanced at any of the more seriotts 
uses of the metal in the economy of nature. But what I 
wish you to carry clearly away with yon is the remem- 
brance that in all these uses the metal would be nothing 
without the air. The pure metal has no power, and never 
occurs in nature at all except in meteoric stones, whose fall 
no one can account for, and which are meless after they 
have fallen : in the necessary work of the world, the iron is 
invariably joined with the oxygen, and would be ratable 
of no service or beauty whatever without it. 

n. Iron in Art. — Passing, then, from the offices of the 
metal in the operations of nature to its uses in the hands 
of man, you must remember, in the outset, that the type 
which has been thus given you, by the lifeless metal, of the 
action of body and soul together, has noble antitype in the 
operation of all human power. All art worthy the name 
is the energy — neither of the human body alone, nor of the 
human soul alone, but of both united, one guiding the 
other : good craftsmanship and work of the fingers, joined 
with good emotion and work of the heart. 

There is no good art, nor possible judgment of art, wheji 
these two are not united ; yet we are constantly trying to 
separate them. Our amateurs cannot be persuaded but 
that they may produce some kind of aft by their fancy oi 
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flensibility, without going through the necessary manual 
toil. That is entirely hopeleaa. Without a certain num- 
ber, and that a very great number, of steady acts of hand 
—a practice as careful and constant as would be necessary 
to learn any other manual business — no drawing is possible. 
On the other side, the workman, and those who employ 
him, are continually trying to produce art by trick or habit 
of fingers, without using their fancy or sensibility. That 
also is hopeless. Without mingling of heart-passion with 
hand-power, no art is possible.* The highest art unites 
both in their intensest degrees : the action of the hand at 
its finest, with that of the heartat its fullest. 

Hence it follows that the utmost power of art can only 
be given in a material capable of receiving and retaining 
the influence of the subtlest touch of the human hand. 
That hand is the most perfect agent of material power 
existing in the universe ; and ita full subtlety can only be 
shown when the material it works on, or with, is entirely 
yielding. The chords of a perfect instrument will receive 
it, but not of an imperfect one ; the softly bending point 
of the hair pencil, and soft melting of coiour, will receive 
it, but not even the chalk or pen point, still less the steel 
point, chisel, or marble. The hand ot a sculptor may, 
indeed, be as subtle as that of a painter, but all its subtlety 
is not bestowable nor expressible: the touch of Titian, 

* i(o fine art, that, ia See the previous defiaition of fine krt at 
p. 64. 
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Correggio, or Turner * is a lar more marvellous piece of 
nervous action than can be skown in anything but colour, 
or in the very highest conditions of executive expression 
in music In proportion as the material worked upon ia 
less delicate, the execution necessarily becomes lower, and 
the art with it This is one main principle of all work. 
Another is, that whatever the material you choose to work 
with, your art is base if it does not bring out the distinctive 
qualities of that material. 

The reason of this second law is, that if you don't want 
the qualities of the substance you use, you ought to use 
some other substance: it can be only affectation, and desire 
to display your skill, that lead you to employ a refractory 
substance, and therefore your art will all be base. Glass, 
for instance, is eminently, in its nature, transparent. If 
you don't want transparency, let the glass alone. Do not 
try to make a window look like an opaque picture, but 
take an opaqae ground to begin with. Again, marble ia 
eminently a solid and massive substance. Unless you want 
mass and solidity, don't work in marble. If you wish for 
lightness, take wood; if for freedom, take stucco; if for 
ductility, take glass. Don't try to carve feathers, or trees, 
or nets, or foam, out of marble. Carve white limbs and 
broad breasts only out of that. 

So again, iron is eminently a ductile and tenacious aub- 

* See Appendix IT. "Subtlety of Hand." 
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stance — tenacious above all things, ductile more than most 
When you want tenacity, therefore, and involved form, 
take iron. It is eminently made for that It is tha 
material given to the sculptor as the companion of marble^ 
with a message, as plain as it can well be spoken, from the 
lips of the earth-mother, "Here's for you to cut, and bere'a 
for you to hammer. Shape this, and twist that. What ia 
solid and simple, carve out ; what is thin and entangled, 
beat out I give you all kinds of forms to be delighted in; 
—fluttering leaves aa well as fair bodies; twisted branches 
as well as open brows. The leaf and the branch you may 
beat and drag into their imagery : the body and brow you 
shall reverently touch into their imi^ry. And if you 
choose rightly and work rightly, what you do shall he safe 
afterwards. Your slender leaves shall not break off in my 
tenacious iron, though they may be rusted a little with an 
iron autumn. Your broad surfaces shall not be unsmoothed 
in my pure crystalline marble — no decay shall touch them. 
But if you carve in the marble what will break with a 
touch, or mould in the metal what a stain of rust or verdi- 
gris will spoil, it is your fault — not mine," 

These are the main principles in this matter ; which, like 
nearly all other right principles in art, we moderns delisht 
in contradicting as directly and specially aa may be. Wa 
continually look for, and praise, in our exhibitions, the 
sculpture of veils, and lace, and thin leaves, and all kinda 
of impossible thiDgs pushed as far as poesible in the fVagila 
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etODe, for the sake of showiug the sculptor's dexterity * 
On the other hand, we cast our iron into bars — brittle, 
though an inch thick — sharpen them at the ends, and con- 
sider feaces, and other work, made of such materials, deco- 
rative I I do not believe it would be eaay lo calculate the 
amount of mischief done to our taste in England by that 
fence iron-work of ours alona If it were asked of ns, by a 
single characteristic, to distinguish the dwellings of a country 
into two broad sections ; and to set, on one side, the places 
where people were, for the most part, simple, happy, bene- 
volent, and honest ; and, on the other side, the places where 
at least a great numt^r of the people were sophisticated, 
unkind, uncomfortable, and unprincipled, there is, I think, 
one feature that you could fix upon as a positive test: the 
uncomfortable and unprincipled parts of a coantry would 
be the parts where people lived among iron railings, and 



• I do not mean to attach any degree of blame t« the effort to repre- 
Mnt leaft^ in marble for certain expressive pnrpoaes. The lat«T works 
of Mr. Munro have depended for some d Uieir moat t«ader thoughts 
on a delicate and skilful use of aiich accessories. And in ^neral, leaf 
sculpture is good and admirable, if it renders, aa in Gothic work, tho 
grace and lightness of the leaf by the arrangement of light and shadow 
— supporting the masses well by strength of stone below; but all 
carving is base which proposes to itself elighlittia as an aim, and tries to 
[mitat« the Bbsolut« thinness of thin or slight things, as much modern 
wood-carving does. I saw in Italy, a year or two ago, a marble "iculp- 
tnre ol birds' nests. 
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the comfortable aud principled parts where they hud none. 
A broad generalization, yoa will aay 1 Perhaps a httle too 
broad; yet, ia all sobriety, it wiU come truer than yoa 
tMok. Consider every other kind of fence or defence and 
you will find some virtue in it ; but in the iron railing 
none. There is, &rBt, your cadle rampart of stone — some- 
what too g^nd to be considered here among our types of 
fencing ; next, your garden or park wall of brick, which 
has indeed often an unkind look on the outside, but there is 
more modesty in it than unkindness. It generally means, not 
that the builder of it wants to shut you out from the view 
of his garden, but from the view of himself: it ia a frank 
statement t^t as he needs a certain portion of time to him- 
self so he needs a certain portion of ground to himself 
and must not be stared at whea be digs there in his shirt- 
sleeyes, or plays at leapfrog with his boys from school, or 
taJks'over old dmes with his wife, walking up and down in 
die evening sunshine. Besides, the brick wall has good 
practical service in it, and shelters you from the east wind, 
and ripens your peaches imd nectarines, and glows in au- 
tumn like a sunny bank. And, moreover, your brick wall, 
if you build it properly, so that it shall stand long enough, 
is a beautjful thing when it is old, and has assumed its 
grave purple red, touched with mossy green. 

Next to your lordly wall, in dignity of enclosure, comes 
your close>eet wooden paling, which is more objectionable, 
because it commonly means enclosure on a lai^er scale than 
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people want. Still it is significative of pleaiant parks, and 
well-kept field walks, and herds of deer, and other such 
aristocratic pastoralisms, which have here and there their 
proper place in a country, and may be passed without any 
discredit. 

Next to your paling, comes your low stone dyke, your 
mountain fence, indicative at a glance either of wild hill 
country, or of beds of stone beneath the soil ; the hedge 
of the mountains — delightful in all its associations, and 
yet more in the varied and craggy forms of the loose stones 
it is built of; and nest to the low stone wall, your lowland . 
hedge, either in trim line of massive green, suggestive of 
the pleasances of old Elizabethan houses, and smooth 
alleys for aged feet, and quaint labyrintha for young ones, 
or else in fair entanglement of eglantine and virgin's 
bower, tossing its scented luxuriance along our country 
■waysides; — how many such you have here among your 
pretty hills, fruitful with black clusters of the bramble for 
boys in autumn, and crimson hawthorn berries for birds ia 
winter. And then last, and moat difficult to class among 
fences, comes your handrail, expressive of all sorts of 
things; sometimes having a knowing and vicious loot, 
which it learns at race-courses; sometimes an innocent and 
tender look, which it learns at rustic bridges over creasy 
brooks; and sometimes a prudent and protective look, 
which it learns on passes of the Alps, where it has f osts of 
'granite and bars of pine, and guards the brows of chffs 
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and the banks of torrents. So that in all these kinds of 
defence there is some good, pleasant, or noble meaning. 
But what meaning has the iron railing? Either, observe, 
that you are Uving in the midst of such bad characters that 
you mast keep them out by main force of bar, or that you 
are yourself of a character requiring to be kept inside in 
the same manner. Your iron railing always means thieves 
outside, or Bedlam inside ; — ^it can mean nothing else than 
that, K the people outside were good for anything, a hint 
in the way of fence would be enough for them; but ■ 
because they are violent and at enmity with you, you are 
forced to put the close bars and the spikes at the top. Last 
summer I was lodging for a little while in a cottage in the 
country, and in front of my low window there were, first^ 
some beds of daisies, then a row of gooseberry and currant 
bushes, and then a low wall about three feet above the 
ground, covered with stone-cress. Outside, a corn-field, 
with its green ears glistening in the sun, and a field path 
through it, just past the garden gate. From my window I 
could see every peasant of the village who passed that way, 
with basket on arm for market, or spade on shoulder for 
field. When I was inclined for society, I could lean over 
my wall, and talk to anybody; when I was inclined foi 
science, I could botanize all along the top of my wall- 
there were four species of stone-cress alone growing on it; 
and when I was inclined for exercise, I could jump ovei 
my wall, backwards and forwards. That's the sort of 
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fence to have ia a Christian country ; not a thing which 
you can't walk inside of without making youraelf look 
like a wild beast, nor look at out of your window in the 
morning without expecting to see somebody impaled upon 
il in the night. 

And yet farther, observe that the iron railing ia a useless 
fence — it can . shelter nothing, and support nothing ; you 
■can't nail your peaches to it, nor protect your flowers with 
it, nor make anything whatever out of its oosUy tyranny ; 
■ and besides being useless, it is an insolent fence ; — it says 
plainly to eveiybody who passes — " You may be an honest 
person, — but, also, you may be a thief; honest or not, you 
«hall not get in here, for I am a respectable person, and 
much above you ; you shall only see what a grand place I 
have got to ke^ you out of — look here, and depart in 
humiliation." 

This, however, being in the present state of civilization 
■& frequent manner of discourse, and there being unfortu- 
nately many districts where .the- iron railing is unavoidable, 
it yet remains a question whether you need absolutely 
make it ugly, no less than significative of evil. You must 
have railings round your squares in London, and at the 
sides of your areas ; but need you therefore have railings 
BO ugly that the constant sight of them is enough to neu- 
traUse the eflfect of all the schools of art in the kingdom ? 
YoH need not. Far from such necessity, it is even in youi 
power to turn aD your poUoe force of iron bars actually 
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iato drawing masters, and natural historians. Not, of 
course, without some trouble and some expense ; you can 
do nothing much worth doing, in this world, without 
trouble, you can get nothing much worth having without 
expense. The main question is only — what is worth doing 
and having : — 0>nsider, toerefore, if this be not Here ia 
jour iron railing, as yet, an uneducated monster ; a som* 
bre seneschal, incapable of any words, exoept his perpetual 
" Keep out I" and " Away with you I" Would it not be 
worth some trouble and cost to turn this ungainly ruffian 
porter into a well-educated servant; who, while he was 
severe as ever in forbidding entrance to evilly disposed 
people, should yet have a kind word for well-disposed 
pL'uple, and a pleasant look, and a little useful information 
at his command, in case he should be asked a question by 
the passers-by ? 

We have not time to-night to look at many examples of 
ironwork ; and those I happen to have by me are not the 
best ; ironwork is not one of my special subjects of study ; 
80 that I only have memoranda of bits that happened to 
come into picturesque subjects which I was drawing for 
other reasons. Besides, external ironwork is more difficult 
to find good than any other sort of ancient art; for when 
it gets rusty and broken, people are sure, if they can affonl 
it, to send it to the old iron shop, and get a fine new grating 
instead; and in the great cities of Italy, the old iron is 
thus nearly all gone: the best bita I remember in the open 
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air were at Breacta; — ^Siatastic sprays of laurel-like foliage 
rising over the garden gates ; and there are a few fine irag- 
ments at Verona, and some good trellia-work enclosing the 
Scala tombs; bnt on the whole, the most interesting pieces, 
though by no means the purest in style, are to he found 
in out-of-the-way provincial towns, where people do not 
care, or are unable, to make polite alterations. The little 
town of Bellinzona, for instance, on the south of the Alps, 
and that of Sion on the north, have both of them complete 
schools of ironwork in their balconies and vineyard gates. 
That of Bellinzona is the beat, though not very old — I 
suppose most of it of the seventeenth century ; still it ia 
very quaint and beantifnl. Here, for example, (see frontis- 
piece,) are two balconies, from two different bouses ; one 
has been a cardinal's, and the hat is the principal orna- 
ment of the balcony ; its tassels being wrought with 
delightful delicacy and freedom; and catching the eye 
clearly even among the mass of rich wreathed leaves. 
These tassels and strings are precisely the kind of subject 
fit for ironwork — noble in ironwork, they would have been 
entirely ignoble in marble, on the grounds above stated. 
The real plant of oleander standing in the window en- 
riches the whole group of lines very happily. 

The other balcony, from a very ordinary-looking house 
in the same street, is much more interesting in its details. 
It is shown in the plate as it appeared last summer, with 
convolvulus twined about the bars, the arrow-shaped living 
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leaves mingled among the leaves of iron; but you may 
see in the centre of these real leaves a cluster of lighter 
ones, whicb are those of the ironwork itself. This cluster 
is worth giving a little larger to show its treatment. Fig. 
2 (ill Appendix V.} is the front view of it: Fig. 4, its 
profile. It is composed of a large tulip in the centre ; then 
two turkscap lilies ; then two pinks, a little convention- 
alized; then two narcissi; then two nondescripts, or, at 
least, flowers I do not know ; and then two dark buds, and 
a few leaves. I say, dark buds, for all these flowers have 
been coloured io their original state. The plan of the 
group is exceedingly simple : it is all enclosed in a pointed 
arch (Fig. 3, Appendix V.) : the large mass of the tulip 
forming the apex ; a six-foiled star on each side ; then ii 
ja^ed star; then a five-foiled star; then an unjagged star 
or rose; finally a small bud, so as to establish relation and 
cadence through the whole group. The profile is very 
free and fine, and the upper bar of the balcony exceed- 
ingly beautiful in effect; — none the less so on account of 
the marvellously simple means employed. A thin atrip of 
iron is bent over a sq^uare rod ; out of the edge of this strip 
are cut a series of triangular openings — widest at top, leav- 
ing projecting teeth of iron (Appendix, Fig. 5) ; then each 
of these projecting pieces gets a little sharp tap with the 
hammer in front, which beaks its edge inwards, tearing il 
a little open at the same time, and the thing is done. 
The common forms of Swiss ironwork are less naturalis 
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tic than tbese Italian balconies, dependiog more oa bcauti- 
fill airangemeDts of varioua carve ; aeYertheleaa, there lias 
been a rich naturalist school at Fribourg, where a few bell- 
handles are still left, consisting of rods hraoohed into 
laurel and other leafage. At Qeneva, modem improve- 
ments have left nothing ; but at Annecy, a little good work 
remains; the balcony of ita old hStel de ville cBpecially, 
with a teout of the lake — presumably the town arms — form- 
ing its central ornament. 

I might expatiate all night —if you would sit and hear me 
— on the treatment of such required subject, or introduc- 
tion of pleasant caprice by the old workmen ; but we have 
no more time to spare, and I must quit this part of our 
subject — the rather as I could not explain to you the 
intrinsic merit of such ironwork without going fully into 
the theory of curvilinear design ; only let me leave with 
you this one distinct assertion — that the quaint beauty and 
character of many natural objects, Buch as intricate 
branches, grass, foliage (especially thorny branches and 
prickly foliage), as well as that of many animals, plumed, 
spined, or bristled, is sculpturally expressible in iron only, 
and in iron would be majestic and impressive in the highest 
degree; and that every piece of metal work you use might 
be, rightJy treated, not only a superb decoration, but a most 
Valuable abstract of portions of natural forms, holding in 
dignity precisely the same relation to the painted represeO' 
latioD c£ plants, that a statue does to the painted form o' 
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\i: man. It is difficaU to give you an idea of the grace and 
rt ^ iDterest which the Bimplest objects possesa when their forma 
: \fj are thus abatracted from among the Burrounding of lich 
Ky ciicamstaDce -which in nature disturbs the feebleness 
nit? cf our attention, Ift Plate 2, a few blades of com- 
jii moD green grass, and a wild leaf or two — just as they 
i'lr, were thrown by nature, — are thus abstracted from the 
ijir associated redundance of the forms about them, and sbown 
on a dark ground: eyery cluster of herbage would furnish 
id; fifty such groups, and every such group would work into, 
K iron (fitting it, of course, rightly to its service) with periect 
iTi ease, and endless grandeur of result, 

,j; m. Iron in Policy. — Having thus obtained some idea 

|j( of the use of iron in art, as dependent on ila ductility, I need 

t(i not, certainly, say anything of its uses in manu^ture and 

i commerce ; we all of ua know enough, — perhaps a little 

J too much — about them, -So I pass lastly to consider its 

; uses in policy ; dependent chiefiy upon its tenacity — ^that ia 

[ to say, on its power of bearing a pull, and receiving an 

edge. These powers, which enable it to pierce, to bind, and 

to smite, render it fit for the three great instruments, by 

which its political action may be simply typified ; namely, 

the Plough, the Frtter, uid the Sword. 

Oi- our understanding the right use of these three instru- 
ments, depend, Cff course, all our power as a nation, and aT 
otir happiness as individuals. 

1. The Plough. — I say, first, on our undeistanding tb« 
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right use of the plough, with which, injustice to the faire&t 
of our labourers, we most always associate that feminine 
plough— the needle. The first requirement for the happt- 
nwa of a nation is that it should understand the function in 
this world of these two great instruments : a happy nation 
may be defined as one in which the husband's hand is on 
the plough, and the housewife's on the needle ; so in due 
time reaping its golden harvest, and shining in golden ves- 
ture: and an unhappy nation is one which, acknowledging 
•no use of plough nor needle, will assuredly at last find ita 
storehouse empty in the famine, and its breast naked to ths 
cold. 

Perhaps you think this is a mere truism, which I am 
■WMtingyour time in repeating. I wish it were. 

By £ir the greater part of the suffering and crime which 
exist at this moment in civilized Europe, arises simply 
from people not understanding this truism — not knowing 
that produce or wealth is eternally connected by the laws 
of heaven and earth with resolute labour ; but hoping in 
some way to cheat or abrogate this everlasting law of life, 
and to feed where they have not furrowed, and be warm 
where they have not woven. 

I repeat, nearly all Pur misery and crime result from thiH 
one misapprehension. The law of nature is, that a certain 
quantity of work is necessary to produce a certain quantity 
ofgood, of anykind whatever. If you want knowledge, yoa 
must toil for it: if food, you must toil for it ; and if pleasure 
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you. must toil for it. But men do not acknowledge this 
law, or strive to evade it, hoping to get their knowledge, 
and food, and pleasure for nothing ; and in this effort they 
either fail of getting them, and remain ignorant and mise- 
rable, or they obtain them by making other men work for 
their benefit ; and then they are tyrants and robbers. Tea, 
and worse than robbers. I am not one who in the least 
doubts or disputes the progress of this century in many 
things useful to mankind ; but it seems to me a very dark 
sign respecting us that we look with so much indifference 
upon dishonesty and cruelty in the pursuit of wealth. In 
the dream of Nebuchadnezzar it was only the fee,t that 
were part of iron and part of clay ; but many of us are 
now getting so cruel in our avarice, that it seems as ifj in 
us, the Aeari were part of iron, and part of clay. 

From what I have heard of the inhabitants of this town, 
I do not doubt but that I may be permitted to do here 
what I have found it usually thought elsewhere highly 
improper and absurd to do, namely, trace a few Bible 
sentences to their practical result. 

You cannot but have noticed how often in those parts of 
the Bible which are likely to be oftenest opened when 
people look for guidance, comfort, or help in the affairs of 
diuly life, namely, the Psalms and Proverbs, mention is 
made of the guilt attaching to the Oppression of the poor. 
Observe : not the neglect of them, but the Oppression of 
them : the word is as frequent as it is strange. You can 
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hardly open eitder of those books, but somewbere in their 
pages you will find a description of the Wicked man's 
attempts against the poor : such as — "He doth ravish the 
poor when he getteth titn into his net." 

"He sitteth in the lurking places of the Tillages; bis 
eyes are privily set agaioat the poor." 

" In his pride he doth persecute the poor, and blesseth 
the covetous, whom God abhoireth." 

" His mouth is full of deceit and fraud ; in the secret 
places doth he murder the innocent Have the workers of 
iniquity no knowledge, who eat up my people as they eat 
bread? They have drawn out the sword, and bent the 
bow, to cast down the poor and needy." 

" They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning 



" Pride compasseth them about aa a chain, and violence 
aa a garmf.nt." 

" Theiv poison is like the poison of a serpent. Ye weigh 
the via'ence of your hands in the earth." 

Yep : " Ye weigh the violence of your handa : " — 'weigh 
these words as well. The last things we ever usually think 
of weighing are Bible words. We like to dream and dis* 
jmte over them ; but to weigh them, and see what their 
true contents are — anything but that. Yet, weigh these ; 
fot I have purposely taken all these verses, perhaps more 
striking to you read in this connection, than separately in 
tb^ places, out of the Psalms, because, for all people 
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belonging to tte Established Church of this coantry these 
Psalms are appointed lessons, portioned out to them by 
tlieir clergy to be read once through every month. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, whatever portions of Scripture we may 
pass by or foi^t, these at all events, must be brought 
continually to our observance as Usefiil for direction of daily 
life. Now, do we ever ask ourselves what the real meaning 
of these passages may be, and who these wicked people 
are, who are " murdering the innocent ? " You know it is 
rather singular language this ! — rather strong language, we 
might, perhaps, call it — hearing it for the first time. 
Murder I and murder of innocent people 1 — ^nay, even a 
sort of cannibalism. Eating people, — yes, and God's 
people, too — eating My people as if they were bread! 
sworda drawn, bows bent, poison of serpents mixed I 
violence of hands weighed, measured, and trafficked with 
as so much coin I where is all this going on ? Do you sup- 
pose it was only going on in the time of David, and that 
nobody but Jews ever murder the poor ? If so, it would 
surely be wiser not to mutter and mumble for our daily 
IcRSona what does not concern us; but if there be any 
chance that it may concern Us, and if this description, in 
the Psalms, of human guilt is at all generally applicable, as 
the descriptions in the Psalms of human sorrow are, may 
't not be advisable to know wherein this guilt is being com- 
mitted round about us, or by ourselves ? and when we take 
the words of the Bible into ourmouths ia a congregatioiia' 
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way, to be sure whether we mean merely to chant a piece 
of melodious poetry relating to other people — (we know 
not exactly to whom) — or to assert our bejief in facts bear 
ing somewhat stringently on ourselves and our daily 
business. And if you make up your minds to do this no 
longer, and take pains to examine into the matter, you will 
find that these strange words, occurring as they do, not ia 
a few places only, but almost in every alternate psalm and 
every alternate chapter of proverb, or prophecy, with 
tremendous reiteration, were not written for one nation or 
one time only ; but for all nations and languages, for all 
places and all centuries ; and it is as true of the wicked 
man now as ever it was of Nabal or Dives, that " his eyes 
are set against the poor." 

Set against the poor, mind you. Not merely set aioay 
from the poor, so as to neglect or lose sight of them, but 
set against, so aa to afflict and destroy them. This is the 
main point I want to fix your attention upon. You will 
often hear sermons about neglect or carelessness of the poor. 
But n^lect and carelessness are not at all the points. The 
Bible hardly ever talks about neglect of the poor. It always 
talks of oppression of the poor — a very different matter. It 
does not merely speak of passing by on the other side, and 
binding up no wounds, but of drawing the sword and our- 
selves smiting the men down. It does not charge us with 
being idle in the pest-house, and giving no raedicioe, but' 
with being busy in the pesthouse, and giving much poison 
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May we not advisedly look into this matter a little, even 
to-night, and ask first, Who are these poor ? 

No country ia, or ever will be, without them : that is to 
Bay, without the class which cannot, on the average, do 
more by its labour than provide for its subsistence, and 
which has no aecumulations of property laid by on any 
considerable scale. Now there are a certain number of 
this class whom we cannot oppress with much severity. 
An able-bodied and intelligent workman — sober, honest, 
and industrious, will almost always command a fair price 
for his work, and lay by enough in a few years ki enable 
him to hold his own in the labour market. But all men are 
not able-bodied, nor intelligent, nor industrious ; and you 
cannot expect them to be. Nothing appears to me at onco 
more ludicrous and more melancholy than the way the 
people of the present age usually talk about the morals of 
labourers. Yon hardly ever address a labouring man upon 
his prospects in life, without quietly assuming that he is to 
possess, at starting, as a small moral capital to begin with, 
the virtue of Socrates, the philosophy of Plato, and the 
heroism of Epaminondas. " Be assured, my good man," 
— yon say to him, — " that if you work steadily for ten houra 
a day all your life long, and if you drink nothing but 
water, or the very mildest beer, and live on very plain 
food, and never lose your temper, and go to church 
every Sunday, and always remain content in the position 
in which Providence has placed you, and never grumble, 
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nor swear ; and always keep jour clothes decent, aud rise 
early, and use every opportunity of improving yourself 
you will get on very well, and never come to the pariah." 

All this is exceedingly true ; hut before pving the advice 
BO confidently, it would be well if we sometimes tried it 
practically ourselves, and spent a year or so at some hard 
manual labour, not of an entertaining kind — ploughing or 
digging, for instance, with a very moderate allowance of 
beer; nothing but bread and cheese for dinner; no papers 
nor muffins in the morning; no sofas nor magazines at 
night ; one small room for parlour and kitchen ; and a large 
&mily of children always in the middle of the floor. If 
we think we could, under these circumstances, enact Socrates 
or Epaminondas entirely to our own satis&ction, we shall 
be somewhat justified in requiring the same behaviour from 
our poorer neighbours ; but if not, we should surely consi- 
deralittle whether among the various forms of the oppression 
of the poor, we may not rank as one of the first and likeliest 
— ^the oppression of expecting too much from them. 

But let this pass ; fmd let it be admitted that we can 
never be guilty of oppression towards the sober, industrious 
intelligent, exonplary labourer. There will always be in 
the world some who are not altogether intelligent and 
exemplary ; we shall, I believe, to the end of time find the 
majority somewhat unintelligent, a little inclined tobeidle^ 
and occasionally, on Saturday night, drunk ; we mast even 
be prepared to hear of reprobates who like skittles on Sunday 
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luorning l>etter than prayera ; and of unnatural parents 
who send their children out to beg instead of 1o go to 

Bchoo]. 

Now these are the kind of people whom yon am oppress, 
and whom you do oj^resa, and that to purpose, — and with 
all the more cruelty and the greater sting, because it is just 
their own feult that puts thera into your power. You 
know the words about wicked people are, " He doth rariah 
the poor when he getteth him into hU net" This getting 
into the net is constantly the iault or folly of the sufferer — 
his own heedlessness or his own indolence ; but after he ia 
once in the net, the oppression of him, and making the moat 
of his distress, are ours. The nets which we use against 
the poor are j uHt those worldly embarrasaments which either 
their ignorance or their improvidence are almost certain at 
some time or other to bring them into: then, just at the 
time when we ought to hasten to help them, and disentail- 
gle them, and teach them how to manage better in future, 
we rush forward to pillage them, and force all we can out 
of them in their adversity. For, to take one instance only, 
remember this is literally and simply what we do, when- 
ever we buy, or try to buy, cheap goods — gooda offered at a 
price which we know cannot be remunerative for the labour 
involved in them. Whenever we buy such goods, remem- 
ber we are stealing somebody's labour. Don't let us mince 
the matter. I say, in plain Saxon, stealing — taking from 
him the proper reward of his work, and putting it into oui 
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owu pocket . You know well enough that the thing could 
not have been offered jou at that price, ualesa distress of 
some kind had forced the producer to part with it You 
take advantage of this distress, and you force as much out 
of him as you can under the circumstances. The old 
barons of the middle ages used, in general, the thurbbscrew 
to extort property ; we moderns use, in preference, hunger, 
or domestic affliction : but the fact of extortion remains pre- 
cisely the same. Whether we force the man's property 
from him by pinching his stomach, or pinching his fingers, 
makes some difference anatomically ; — morally, none what- 
soever: we use a form of torture of some sort in order to 
make him give up his property ; we use, indeed, the man's 
own anxieties, instead of the rack ; and his immediate peril 
of starvation, instead of the pistol at the head ; but other- 
wise we differ from Front de Boeu^ or Dick Turpin, merely 
in being less dexterous, more cowardly, and more cruel. 
More cruel, I say, because the fierce baron and the redoubted 
highwayman are reported to have robbed, at least by pre- 
ference, only the rich ; toe steal habitually from the poor. 
We buy our liveries, and gild our prayer-books, with pil- 
fered pence out of children's and sick men's wages, and 
thus ingeniously dispose a given quantity of Theft, so that 
it may produce the largest possible measure of delicately- 
distributed sufiering. 

But this is only one form of common oppression of the 
poor — only one way of taking our hands off the plough 
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haodle, and binding another's upon it. This first way of 
doing it is the economical way — the way preferred by pru- 
dent and virtuous people. The bolder way is the acquisi- 
tive way: — the way of speculation. You know we are 
.considering at present the various modes in which a narion 
corrupts itself, by not acknowledging the eternal connec- 
tion between its plough and ita pleasure ; — by striving to 
get pleasure, without working for it. Well, I say the first 
and commonest way of doing so is ki try to get the product 
of other people's work, and enjoy it ourselves, by cheapen- 
ing their labour in times of distress ; then the second way is 
that grand one of watching the chances of the market; — 
the way of speculation. Of course there are some specula- 
tions that are fair and honest — speculations made with our 
own money, and which do not involve in their success the 
loss, by others, of what we gain. But ^nerally modem 
Bpeculation involves much risk to others, with chance of 
profit only to ourselves : even in its best conditions it 
is merely one of the forms of gambling or treasure-hunt- 
ing; it is either leaving the steady plough and the 
steady pilgrim^;e of life, to look for silver mines beside 
the way ; or else it is the full stop beside the dice- 
tables in Vanity Fair — investing all the thoughts and pas- 
sions of the soul in the fall of the cards, and choosing 
rather the wild accidents of idle fortune than the calm and 
accumulative rewards of toil. And this is destructive 
enough, at least to our peace and virtue. But it is usually 
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destrvietive of for more than our peace, or our virtue. 
Have you ever deliberately set yourselvea to imagine anil 
measure the suffering, the guilt, and the mortality caused 
necessarily by the £ulure of any large-dealing merchant, 
or largely-branched bank? Take it at tbe lowest possible 
supposition — count, at the fewest you choose, the iamiliea 
whose means of support have been involved in the cat^ 
strophe. Then, on the morning after the intelligence of 
ruin, let U3 go forth amongst them in earnest thought ; let 
us use that imagination which we waste so often on ficti- 
tious sorrow, to measure the stem iacta of that multitudi- 
nous distress ; strike open the private doors of their cham- 
bets, and enter silently into the midst of the domestio 
misery; look upon the old men, who had reserved for 
their iailing strength some remainder of rest in the evening- 
tide of life, cast helplessly back into its trouble and tumult ; 
look upon the active strength of middle ^e suddenly 
blasted into incapacity — its hopes crushed, and its hardly- 
earned rewards snatched away in the same instant — at once 
the heart withered, and the right arm snapped ; look upon 
the piteous children, delicately nurtured, whose soft eyes, 
now large with wonder at their parents' grief, must soon 
be set in the dimness of famine ; and, far more than aU 
this, look forward to the length of sorrow beyond — ^to tbe 
hardest labour of life, now to be undergone either in all 
the severity of unexpected and inexperienced trial, or else, 
more bitter still, to be begun again, and endured for the 
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aecoDd time, amidst tbe ruins of cherished hopes and the 
leebleiiess of advancing years, embittered by the cotitiaual 
sting and taunt of the iDoer feeling that it has all beea 
brought about^ not by the fair course of appointed circum- 
stance, but by miserable chance and wanton treachery, 
and, last of all, look beyond t^is — ^to tJie shattered desti- 
nies of tliose who have &lt«red under the trial, and sunk 
past recovery to despair. And then consider whether the 
hand which has poured this poison into all the springs of 
life be one whit less guiltily red with humui blood than 
that which literally pours the hemlock into the cup, or 
guides the dagger to the heart? We read with horror of 
the crimes of a Boi^a or a Topfaana ; but there never lived 
Boreas such as live now in llie midst of ua. The cruel 
lady of Ferrara slew only in the strength of passion — she 
alew only a few, those who thwarted her purposes or who 
vexed her soul ; rfie slew sharply and suddenly, embitter- 
ing the fete of her victims with no foretastes of destruction, 
no prolongations of pain ; and, finally and chiefly, she slew, 
not without remorse, nor without pity. But we, in no 
storm of passion — in no blindness of wrath, — we, in calm 
«nd clear and untempted selflshness, pour our poison — not 
for a few only, but for multitudes ; — not for those who 
have wronged us, or resisted, — but for those who have 
trusted ns and aided ; — we, not with suddem gift of merciful 
and tinconscious death, bat with slow waste of hunger and 
weary rack of disappointment and despair ; — we, last and 
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chiefly, do our murdering, not with any pauses of pity or 
scorching of conscience, but in facile and forgetful calm of 
mind — and so, forsooth, read day by day, complacently, as 
if they ;:ieant any one else than ourselves, the words that 
for ever describe the wicked : " The poison of asps is under 
their lips, and their j%e( are swift (o shed blood." 

You may indeed, perhaps, think there is some excuse for 
many in this matter, just because the sin is so unconscious ; 
that the guilt is not so great when it is unapprehended, and 
that it is much more pardonable to slay heedlessly than 
purposefully. I believe no feeling can be more mistaken, 
and that in reality, and in the sight of heaven, the callous 
indifference which pursues its own interests at any cost of 
life, though it does not definitely adopt the purpose of sin, 
is a state of mind at once more heinous and more hopeless 
than the wildest aberrations of ungovemed passion. There 
may be, in the last case, some elements of good and ot 
redemption still mingled in the character ; but, in the other, 
few or none. There may be hope for the man who haa 
elaitt his enemy in anger ; hope even for the man who has 
betrayed his friend in fear ; but what hope for him who 
trades in unregarded blood, and builds his fortune on unre- 
pented treason ? 

But, however this may be, and wherever you may tliJnk 
yourselves bound in justice to impute the greater sin, be 
assured that the question is one of responsibilities only, not 
of fecta. The definite result of all our modem haste to ba 
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ricli is assuredly, and constantly, the murder ot a certain 
number of persons by our handa every year. I have not 
time to go into the details of another — on the whole, the 
broadest and terriblest way in which we cause the destruc- 
tion of the poor — namely, the way of luxury and waste, 
destroying, in improvidence, what might have been the 
support of thousands;* but if you follow out the subject 
for yourselves at home — and what I have endeavoured to 
lay before you to-night will only be useful to you if you do 
— ^you will find that wherever and whenever men are en- 
deavouring to make money hastily, and to avoid the labour 
which Providence has appointed to be the only source of 
honourable profit; — and also wherever and whenever they 
permit themselves to sipend ii luxuriously, without reflecting 
how far they are misguiding the labour of others ; — there and 
then, in either case, they are literally and infallibly causing, 
for their own benefit or their own pleasure, a certain annual 

* The analjds of this error will be found completely carried out in 
my lectures on the political economy of art. And it ia aa error worth 
QualyEing; for until it is finally trodden under foot, no healthy political 
economical, or moral action is potsibU in any state. I do not say th' 
impetuously or suddenly, for I have investigated thissubje<!t as deeply, 
and as long, as my own Epecial autgect of art ; and the principles of 
political economy which I have stated in those lectures are as sure aa 
the principles of Euclid. Foolbh readers doubted their certainty, be- 
cause I told them I had " never read any books on Political Economy." 
Did they suppose I had got my knowledge of art by reading booke I 
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number of humao deaths; that, tbere&re, the choice given 
to every man born into this world is, simply, whether be 
will be a labourer, or an assassin ; and that whosoever has 
aot his hand on the Stilt of the plough, has it on the Hilt 
of the di^er. 

It would also be quite vain for me to endeavourto follow 
out this evening the lines of thou^t which would be sug- 
gested by the other two great political uses of iron in the 
Fetter and the Sword: a few words only I must permit 
myself respecting both. 

2. The Fettee, — As the plough is the typical instru- 
ment of industry, so the fetter is the typical instrument of 
the restraint or subjection necessary in a nation — either 
literally, for its evil-doera, or figuratively, in accepted laws, 
for its wise and good men. You have to choose between 
this figurative and literal use; for depend upon it, the 
more laws you ace^t, the fewer penalties you will have to 
endure, and the fewer punishments to enforce. For wise 
laws and just restrainte are to a noble nation not chains^ 
but chain mail — strengUi and defence, though something 
also of an incumbrance. And this necessity of restraint, 
remember, is just as honourable to man as the necesaty of 
labour. You hear every day greater numbers of foolish 
people speaking about liberty, as if it were such an 
honourable thing; so far from being that, it is, on the 
whole, and in the broadest sense, dishonourable, and an 
attribute of the lower creatures. No human being, how* 
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ever great or powerful, was ever so free aa a fish. There 
U always something that he must, or must not do ; while 
the fish may do whatever he likea. All the kingdoms of 
the world put together are not half bo large as the sea, and 
all the railroads and wheels that ever were, or will be, in- 
vented are not 3o easy as fins. You will find, on fairly 
thinking of it, that it is his Restraint which is honourable 
to man, not his Liberty ; and, what is more, it is restraint 
which is honourable even in the lower animals, A butterfly 
Is much more free than a -bee; but you hoadur the bee 
more, just because it is subject to certain laws which fit it 
for orderly fimction in bee society. And throughout the 
world, of the two abstract things, liberty and restraint, 
restraint is always the more honourable. It is true, indeed, 
that in these and all other matters you never can reason 
finally from the abstraction, for both liberty and restndnt 
are good when they are nobly chosen, and both are bad 
when they are basely chosen ; but of the two, I repeat^ it 
is restraint which characterizes the higher creature, and 
betters the lower creature i and, from the ministering of 
the archangel to the labour of the insect, — ^from the pois- 
mg of the planets to the gravitation of a grain of dust, — 
the power and glory of all creatures, and ^1 matter, consist 
in their obedience, not in their freedom. The Sun baa no 
liberty — a dead leaf has much. The dust of which you 
are formed has no liberty. Its liberty will come — with its 
corruption. 
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And, therefore, I aay boldly, though it seems a strange 
thing to say in England, that as the first power of a nation 
consists in knowing how to guide the Plough, its second 
power consists in knowing how to wear the Fetter: — 

3. The Swobd. — And'itstliird power, which perfects it 
as a nation, consists in knowing how to wield the sword, so 
that the three talismans of national existence are expressed 
in these three short words — ^Labour, Law, and Courage. 

This last virtue we at least possess; and all that is to be 
alleged against us is that we d<) not honour it enough. I 
do not mean honour by acknowledgment of service, though 
sometimes we are slow in doing even that. But we do not 
honour it enough in consistent regard to the lives and souls 
of our soldiers. How wantonly we have wasted their lives 
you have seen lately in the reports of their mortality by dis- 
ease, which a little care and science might have prevented; 
but we r^;ard their souls less than their lives, by keeping 
them in ignorance and idleness, and regarding them merely 
as instruments of battle. The argument brought forward 
for the maintenance of a standing army usually refers only 
to expediency in the ease of unexpected war, whereas, one 
of the chief reasons for the maintenance of an army is the 
advantage of the military system as a method of education. 
The moat fiery and headstrong, who are often also the most 
gifted and generous of your youths, have always a tendcD' 
cy both in the lower and upper classes to offer themselves 
for your soldiers : others, weak and unserviceable in a civil 
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capacity, are tempted or entrapped into the army in a for- 
tunate hour for them : out of this fiery or uncouth material, 
It is only soldier's discipline which can bring the full value 
and power. Even at present, by mere force of order and 
authority, the army is the salvation of myriads; and men 
who, under other circumstances, would have sunk into 
lethal^ or dissipation, are redeemed into noble life by a 
service which at once summons and directs their energies. 
How much more than this military education is capable of 
doing, you will find only when you make it education 
indeed. "We have no excuse for leaving our private soldiers 
at their present level of ignorance and want of refinement, 
for we shall invariably find that, both among officers and 
men, the gentlest and best informed are the bravest; still 
leas have we excuse for diminishing our army, either in the 
present state of political events, or, as I believe, in any 
other conjunction of them that for many a year will be 
possible in this world. 

You may, perhaps, be surprised at my saying this ; per- 
haps surprised at my implying that war itself can be right, 
or necessary, or noble at all. Nor do I speak of all war as 
necessaiy, nor of all war as noble. Both peace and war are 
noble or ignoble according to their kind and occasion. No 
man has a profounder sense of the horror and guilt of 
ignoble war than I have : I have personally seen its effects, 
upon nations, of unmitigated evil, on soul and body, with 
perhaps as much pity, and as much bitterness of indigna 
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tion, as any of those whom you will hear continuaUy 
declaiming in the cause of peace. But peace may be sought 
in two ways. One way is as Gideon sought it, when he 
built hia altar in Ophrah, naming it, " God send peace," 
yet sought this peace that he loved, as he was ordered to 
seek it, and the peace was sent, in God's way : — " the 
country was in quietness forty years in the days of Gide- 
on." And the other way of seeking peace is as Menahem 
sought it when he gave the King of Assyria a thousand 
talents of silver, that " his hand might be with him." That 
is, you may either win your peace, or buy it : — win it, by 
resistance to evil ; — buy it, by compromise with evil. You 
may buy your peace, with silenced consciences ;— you may 
buy it, with broken vows, — buy it, with lying words, — buy 
it, with base connivances, — buy it, with the blood of the 
slain, and the cry of the captive, and the silence of lost 
Bouls — over hemispheres of the earth, while you sit smiling 
at your serene hearths, lisping comfortable prayers evening 
and morning, and counting your pretty Protestant beads 
(which are flat, and of gold, instead of round, and of ebony, 
as the monks' ones were), and so mutter continually to your- 
selves, " Peace, peace," when there is No peace ; but only 
captivity and death, for you, as well as for those you leave 
unsaved ; — and yours darker than theirs. 

I cannot utter to you what I would in this matter ; we 
all see too dimly, as yet, what our great world-duties are, to 
allow any of us to try to outline their enlarging shadows. 
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But think over what I have said, and as you return to your 
quiet homes to-night, reflect that their peace was not won 
for you by your own hands ; but by theira who long ago 
jeoparded, their hvea for you, their children ; and remember 
that neither this inherited peace, nor any other, can be kept, 
but through the same jeopardy. No peace was ever won 
from Fate by subterfuge or agreement ; no peace is ever in 
store for any of us, but that which we shall win by victory 
over sharae or sin ; — victory over the sin that oppresses, as 
well as over that which eormpls. For many a year to 
come, the sword of evory righteous nation must be whet 
ted to save or to saLKlue ; nor win it be by patience of 
others' suffering, but by the offering of your own, that you 
will ever draw nearer to the time wheu the great change 
s'liill pass upon the iron of the earth: — when men shall beat 
tlieir swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prua- 
ing-hooks; neither shall they learn war any more. 
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EIGHT AND WRONG. 

BuiiEBS who are using mj " Elemeiita of T^rawing" uia; be Burpriaed 
by my saying here that Tintoret may lead liemwroDg; while in 
the " El em en la," he U one of the six men named as being "alwayg 
right." 

I bring the apparent iucoosiatency Toward at the beginning of thia 
Appendix, because the illustratioa of it will be farther useful in show- 
ing the real nature of the self-contradiction which is ol^n alleged 
against me by careless readers. 

It is not only possible, but a frequent condition of human action, to 
do right and be right — yet so aa to mislead other people if they rashly 
imitate the thing done. For there are many righls which are not 
absolutely, but relatively right — right only for that person to do under 
those circumstances, — not for tkis persou t« du under otlier circum- 

Thus it stands between Titian and Tintoret Titian is always abso- 
lutely Righl. Ton may imitate him with entire security that you are 
doing the best thing that can possibly be done for the purpose in hand. 
Tintoret is always relatively Eight — relatively to his own aims and pe- 
culiar powers. But you must quite understand Tintoret before yoti 
can be sure what his aim was, and why he was tlien right in doing 
what would not be right always. If, however, you take the pains thus 
to understand him, he becomes entirely instructive and eiemplsiy, just 
as Titian is ; and therefore I have placed him among those t ho are 
''always righl^" and you can only study him rightly with thai revw 
wee for him. 

9* 
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Thea the artists who are named as "admitting question of right and 
wrong," are those who from some mischance of oirourastance or short- 
soming in their education, do not always do right, even With rela^on 
to tlieir own aims and powers. 

Take for example tlie quality of imperfection in drawing form 
There are many pictures of Tintoret in wliich the trees are drawn, with 
« few curved flourishes of the brush instead of leaves. That is (abso- 
lutely) wrong. If you copied the tree as a model, you would be going 
very wrong indeed. But it is relatively, and for Tintoret's purposes, 
right. In the nature of the superficial work you will find there must 
have been a cause for it. Somebody perhaps wanted the picture in a 
hurry to fill a dark corner. Tintoret good-naturedly did all he could — 
painted the figures tolerably—had five minutes left only for the trees, 
when the servant came. " Let him wait another five minutes." And 
this U the best foliage we can do in the time. Entirely, admirably, 
unsurpassably right, under the condirionH. Titian would not have 
worked under them, but Tintoret was kinder and humbler ; yet he 
may lead you wrong if you don't understand him. Or, perhaps, an- 
other day, somebody came in while Tintoret was at work, who tor- 
mented Tintoret. An ignoble person I Titian would have been 
polite to him, and gone on steadily with his trees. Tintoret cannot 
stand the ignohleness ; it is unendurably repulfdve and discomfiting to 
him. " The Black Plague take him — and the trees, loo 1 Shall such a 
fellow see me paint!" And the trees go all to pieces. This, in you, 
would be mere ill-breeding and ill-temper. In Tintoret it was one of 
the necessary conditions of his intensesensibility ; had he been capable, 
then, of keeping his temper, he could never have done his greatest 
works. Let the tree? go to pieces, by all means; it is quite right they 
(diould; he is always right 

But in a background of Gainsborough you would find the trees 
unjustifiably gone to pieces. The carelessness of form there is defi- 
nitely purposed by him ; — adopted as an advisable thing; and therefore 
it is both absolutely and relatively wrong: — it indicates hia being 
imperfectly educated as a painter, and not having brought out all hia 
powers. It may still happen that the man whose work is thus partially 
erroneous is greater far, than others who have fewer faults. Qains- 
borough's and Reynolds' wrongs are more charming than almost 
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uajbody else's right Still, they ctceaaionally are wrong — but the 
Venetians and Velasquez,* never. 

I. ought, perhaps, to have added in that MancKeater address (only 
one does not like to say things Uaat shock people) some words of warn- 
ing against painters likely to mislead the student. For indeed, though 
here and tJiere something may be gwOed by looking at inferior men, 
there is always more to be gained by looking at the best; and there is 
not time, wilh all the looking of human life, to exhaust even one great 
painter's iustruction. How then shall we dare to waste our ^ght and 
thoughts on inferior ones, even if we could do so, which we rarely can, 
without danger of being led astray ? Nay, sirictly speaking, what 
people coll inTerior punters are in general ni> painters. Artists are 
divided by an impassable gulf into the men who can paint, and wbo 
cannot. The men who can paint often fall short of what they should 
have done; — are repressed, or defeated, or otherwise rendered inierioT 
one to another: still there is an everlasting barrier between them and 
tie men who cannot paint — who can only in various popular ways 
pretend to paint. And if once you know the difference, there is always 
some good to be got by looking at a real painter— seldom anything but 
mischief to be got out of a false one; but do not suppose real painters 
are common. I do not speak of living men ; but among those who 
labour no more, in this England of ours, since it first had a school, we 
have had only five real painters; — Keynolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, 
Richard Wilson, and Turner. 

The reader may, perhaps, think I have foi^tten Wilkie, No'. I 
onCe much overrated him as an expressiohal draughtaman, not having 
then studied the figure long enough to be able to detect superficial 
BeDtimenL But his colour I have never praised; it is entirely false and 
valueless. And it would be ut^ust to English art if I did not beie 
express my regret that the admiration of Constable, already harmful 
enough in England, is extending even into Prance. There was, per- 
haps, the making, in Constable, of a second or tltird-rate punt«r, if 
any careful discipline had developed in him the instincts which, though 
Quparalleled for narrowness, were, as far as they went, true. But as It 

* At least slier his style was Ibrmed; early pictures, libe the AdoratiMi 
<k' the Uagi in our Galler?, are of little value. 
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is, be ie notliing more than an iodusti-ious and inaocent mQaleut 
blundering his way to a superficial expression of one or two populai 
a^>ects of common nature. 

And mj readers may depend upon it, that all blame which I expreaa 
b this sweeping way is trustworthy. I have oft«n had to repent of 
orer-praise of inferior men; and continually to repent of insufficient 
praise of great men ; but of broad condemnation, never. For I do 
not speak it but after the most searching examination of the matter, 
and under stem sense of need forit; so that whenever the reader is 
entirely shoclced by what I say, he may be assured every word is true.* 
It is just because it so much offends liim, that it was necessary : and 
knowing that it must offend him, I should not have ventured to say it, 
without certainty of its truth. I say "certainty," for it is juat as 
possible to be certain whether the drawing of a tree or a atene is true 
or false, as whether the drawing of a triangle is ; and what I mean 
primarily by saying that a picture is in all respects worthless, is that it 
is in all respects False : which is not a matter of opinion at all, but a 
matter of ascertainable fact, such as I never assert till I have ascertained. 
And the tiling so commonly said about my writings, that they are 
ratjier persuasive than just; and that though my "language " may bo 
good, I am an unsafe guide in art criticism, is, like many other populai 
estimates in such matters, not merely untrue, but precisely the reverse 
of the truth ; it is truth, like reflections in water, distorted much by 
the shaking receptive surface, and in every particular, upside down. 
For my "language," until witiin the last six or seven years, was loose, 
obscure, and more or less feeble ; and sUll, though I have tried hard to 
mend it, the best I can do is inferior to much contemporary work. No 
description that I have ever given of anything is worth four lines of 
Tennyson ; and in serious thought, my half-pi^es are generally only 
worth about as much as a wngle sentence either of hia, or of Oarlyle's. 
They are, I well trust, as true and necessary ; but they are neither so 

• He must, however, be careful to distinguish blame — however wrongly 
expressed, of some special fault or error in a true painter, — from these gonora] 
statements oT inferiority or wortblefisaesa. Tlius be will Qnd me oontinually 
lsaghilf|f at Wilson's tree-pRioting; not because Wilson could not piunt, but 
ttecauso he had never looktd at a tree. 
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judgment : and that simply as the necessary result of my having giveQ 
the labour of life (o the determination of facta, rather than to the follow- 
icLg of feelings or theories. Not, indeed, that my work is free from 
mistakes; it admits many, and always must admit many, from ita 
scattered range ; hut, in the long run, it will be found to enter sl«rul} 
and searchingly into the nature of what it deals with, and the kind of 
mistake it admits is never dangerous — consisting, usually, in presang 
the truth too far. It is quite easy, for instance, to take an accidental 
irregularity in a piece of architecture, which less careful examination 
would never have detected at all, for an intentional irregularity ; quite 
possible to mi^nterpret an obscure pass^e in a picture, which a less 
earnest observer would never have tried to interpret But mistakes 
of this kind — honest, enthusiastic mistakes — are never harmful ; because 
they are always made in a tiue direction, — falla forward on the road, 
not into the ditch beside it; and they are sure to be corrected by the 
next comer. But the blunt and dead mistakes made by too many aihtt 
writers on art — the mistakes of sheer inattention, and want of sym- 
pathy—are mortal. The entire purpose of a great thinker may be 
difficult to fathom, and we may be over and over again more or less 
mistaken in guessing at his meaning ; but the real, profound, nay, quite 
bottomle^ and unredeemable mistake, is the fool's thou^t — that ha 
had no meanii^. 

I do not refer, in saying this, to any of my statements respecting 
subjects which it has been my main work to study : as far as I am 
•ware, I have never yet misinterpreted any picture of Turner's, though 
often remaining blind to the half of what he had intended : neither 
have I as yet found anything to correct in my alafemenla respecting 
Venetian architecture ;* but in casual references to what has beeu 
r|uickly seen, it is impossible to guard wholly against error, without 
losing much valuable obaervatio:i. true in ninety-nine cases out of a 
uundT-ed, and harmless eren when e 



• Tliesubtle proportions of the Byzantine Palaces, given in precise meas 
ments in the second volume of the "Siones of Yenice," were Blleged 
HTKliitectalobeacddenta! irregularitiea. Thoy will be Tound, by every one 
will take the pains U> examine tlieni, most assuredly and indisputably in 
tumal, — and not only HO, but one of the principal subjects of the designer's ( 
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KETNOLDS' DISAPPOINTMENT. 

It is very fbrtunate that in the fragment of Mason's MSS^ published 
lately by Mr, Cotton in hla " Sir Joshua Reynolds' Notes,"* record 
19 preserved of Sir iTasliua'a feelings respecting the paintjngs iD tha 
window of New College, which might otherwise have been supposed 
to give his full sanction to thia mode of painting on glass. Nothing 
can possibly be more curious, to my mind, than the great painter'a ex- 
pectations ; or his having at all entertained the idea that the quahties 
of colour which are peculiar to opaque bodies could be obt^ned in a 
transparent medium; but soitia: and with the simplicity and bum- 
bleneaa of an entirely great man be hopes that Mr. Jervas on glass is 
to excel Sir Joshua on canvas. Happily, Mason tella ua the result. 

" With the copy Jervas made of thia picture he was grievously dis- 
appointed, ' I had frequently,' he said to me, ' pleased myself by reflect- 
ing, after I bad produced what I thought a brilliant effect of light and 
shadow on my canvas, how greatly that effect would be heightened by 
llio transparency which the painting on glass would be sure to prodDOB, 
It turned out :]uite the reverse.' " 

• Smith, Soho Square, lUB. 
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CaiASSICAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Trib passage in tiie lecture was illustrated by an enlargement of the 
woodcut^ fig. 1 ; but I did not choose to disGgure the middle of tliia 



Fig. L 

book with it. It is copied from the 49th pkte of tlie third edition of 
the " Encyclopasdia Britannica" (Edinbuc^h, 1797), and represents an 
English &nnhonse arranged on classical principles. If tlie reader carea 
to consult the work itself, he will find in the same plate another com- 
position of similar propriety, and dignified by the addition of a pedi- 
ment, beneath the shadow of which " a private gentleman who has a 
small family may find conveniency." 
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SUBTLETY OF HAND. 

I BAD intended in one or other of these lectures to have spoken al 
some length of the quality of refinement in Colour, b jt found the sub- 
ject would lead me too far. A few words are, however, necessary in 
orier to explain sorae.expresMons in lie text. 

" Refinement in colour " is indeed a tautological expression, for 
colour, in the true sense of tlie word, does not exist jntil it is refined. 
Dirt exists, — stains exist, — and pigments exist, easily enough in all 
places ; and are laid on easily enough by all hands ; but colour exisia 
only where there is tenderness, and can be laid on only by a hand 
which has strong life in it. The law coocerniog colour is very strange, 
very noble, in some sense almost awful. In every given touch laid on 
canvas, if one grain of the colour is inoperaUve, and does not take its 
full part in producing the hue, the hue will be imperfect. The grain of 
colour which does not work is dead. It infects all about it with its 
death. It must be got quit of, or the touch is spoiled. We acknow- 
ledge this instinctively in our use of the phrases "dead color," "killed 
colour," " foul colour." Those words are, in some sort, literally Iroe. 
If more colour is put on than is necessary, a heavy touch when a li^t 
one would have been enough, the quantity of colour that was not 
wanted, and is overlaid by the rest, is as dead, and it pollutes the rest. 
There will be no good in the touch. 

The art of paintjng, properly so called, consists in laying on the least 
possible colour that will produce the required result, and this measuin^ 
ment, in all tlie ultimate, that is to say, the principal, operatjous ot 
colouring, is so delicate that not one human hand in a million has the 
required lightness. The final touch of any painter properly so named, 
of Correg^o — Titian — Turner — or Reynolds — would be always -jiuite 
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hivlaible to any one wfitchiog the progresa of the work, the fihns^ 
hue being laid thinner than the depths of the grooves in mother-of- 
pearL The work may be swifl, apparently careleaa, nay, U, the painter 
himself almost unconscious. Great painters are so organized that they 
do tieir best work without effort ; hut analyze the touches afterwards, 
and you will find the structure and depth of the colour laid mathe- 
matically demonstrable to be of literally infinite fineness, the last toucii' 
es passing away at their edges by untraceable gradation. The very 
essence of a master's work may thus be removed by a picture-cleaner 
in ten minutes. 

Observe, however, this thinness exists only in portions of the ulti- 
mate touches, for which tlie preparation may oHen have been made 
with solid colours, commonly, and literally, called " dead colouring," 
but even that is always aubtJe if a master lays it — subtle at least in 
drawing, if simple in hue; and farther, observe that the refinement of 
work consists not in laying absolutely litOe colour, but in always laying 
precisely the right quantily. To lay on little needs indeed the rare 
lightness of hand ; but to lay much,— yet not one atom too much, and 
obtain subtlety, not by witliholding sti-englJi, but by precision of pause, 
— that is the master's final sign-manual — power, knowledge, and ten ■ 
derness all united. A great deal of colour may often be wanted; per- 
haps quite a mass of it, such as shall project from the canvas ; but the 
real painter lays this mass of Its required thickness and shape with as 
much precision as if it were a bud of a flower which ha had Ut touch 
into blossom ; one of Turner's loaded fragments of white cloud is mo- 
delled and gradated in an instant, as if it alone were the subject of tlie 
picture, when the same quantity of colour, under another hand, would 
be a lifeless lump. 

The following extract from a letter in the Literary OmeUe of 13th 
November, 1858, which I was obliged to write to defend a questioned 
expression respecting Turner's subtlety of hand from a charge of hy- 
perbole, contains some interesting and conclusive evidence on the point, 
though it refers to pencil and chalk dravring only i — 

"I must ask you to allow me yet leave to reply to the objections 
you make to two statements in my catalogue, as those objections would 
otherwise diminish its usefulness. I have asserted that, in a given 
drawing (named as one of the chief in the aeries), Turner's pencil did 
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not move over tbe thousandth of an incli without meaning; and jon 
charge this expression with extravagant hyperbole. On the contrary, 
it is much within the truth, being merely a matlieniaticallj accurate 
description of fairly good execution in either drawing or engraving. It 
ie only necessary to measure a piece of any ordinary good work to ascer- 
tain this. Take, for instance, Finden's engraving at tbe 180th page of 
Rogers' poems; in which the face of the figure, from the chin to the top 
of the brow, occupies just a quarter of an inch, and the epace between 
the upper hp and chin as nearly as possible one-seventeenlh of an inch. 
The whole mouth occupies one-third of this space, say one-fiftieth of 
an inch, and within that space both the hps and the much more diffi.- 
cult inner corner of the mouth are perfectly drawn and rounded, with 
quite successful and sufficiently subtle expression. Any artist will 
assure you Chat in order to draw a mouth as well as this, there must 
be more than twenty gradations of shade in tbe touches ; that is to 
say, in this case, gradations changing, with meaning, within less than 
the thousandth of an inch. 

" But thii is mere child's play compared to the refinement of a first- . 
rate mechanical work — muck more of brush or pencil drawing by a 
master's hand. In order at once to furnish you with authoritative 
evidence on this point, I wrote to Mr. Kingsley, tutor of Sidney-Sus- 
sex College, a friend to whom I always have recourse when I want to 
be precisely right in any matter; for his great knowledge both of 
mathematics and of natural science is joined, not only with singular 
poweni of delicate experimental miiuipulatjon, but with a keen sensi- 
tiveness to beauty in art. His answer, in its final statement respecting 
Turner's work, is amazing even to me, and will, I sliould think, be 
more so to ysur readers. Observe the successions of measured and 
tested refinement: here is No. 1 ; — 

" ' The finest mechanical work that I know, which ia not optical, is 
that done by Nobert in the way of ruling tines. I have a series ruled 
by him on glass, ^ving actual scales from -000024 and -000016 of an 
inch, perfectly correct to these places of decimals, and he has executed 
otliers as fine as -000012, though I do not know how fer he could re- 
peat these last with accuracy.' 

" This is No. 1, of precision. Mr. Kingsley proceeds to No. 2 : — 

" 'But this is rude work compared to the accuracy necessary for Iht 
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eowstruction of tte object-glass of a microscope such as Rosae tumi 

'' I am aorry to omit the explanation which follows of die ten lensea 
composing such a glass, ' each of which must be exact in radius and jn 
surface, and all have iheir axes coiucident :' but it would not be iut«1' 
ligible without the figure b; which It is illustrated ; so I pass to Ur. 
Kingsley's No. 3 :— 

"'I am tolerably familiar,' he proceeds, 'with the actual grinding 
and polishing of lenses and specula, and have produced bj m; own 
hand some by no means bad optical work, and I have copied no smaU 
amount of Turner's work, and / itiU look wilh awe at the combined de£(- 
caty and precision of his hand ; it beats Optical wohk out o? siqht. 
In optical work, as in reSned drawing, ihe hand goes beyond tiie eye, 
and one has to depend upon the feel; and when one has once learned 
what a delicate affair touch is, one gets a horror of all coarse work, and 
is ready to forgive any amount of feebleness, sooner tiiaii that boldness 
-which is akin to impudence. In optics the distinction is easily seen 
when ihe work is put to trial ; but here too, as in drawing, it requires 
an educated eye to tell the difference when the work is only moderately 
bad; but with "bold" work, nothing can be seen but distortion and 
fog: and I heartily wish the same result would follow the same kind 
of handling in drawing ; but here, the boldness cheats the unlearned by 
looking like the precision of the true roan. It is very strange how 
much better our ears are than our eyes in this country ; if an ignorant 
man were to be "bold" with a violin, he would not get many admirers, 
(hough his boldness was far below that of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
drawings one sees.' 

"The words which I have put in italics in the above extract at« 
those which were surprising to me. I knew that Turner's was as re- 
fined as any optical work, but had no idea of its going beyond it Mr, 
Kingsley's word 'awe' occurring just before, is, however as I have 
often felt, precisely the right one. When once we begin at all to un- 
derstand the handling of any truly great executor, such as that oi any 
of the three great Venetians, of Correggio, or Turner, the awe of it is 
something greater than can be felt from the most stupendous natural 
scenery. For the creation of such a system as a high human intelli- 
gence, endowed with its ineffably perfect instruments of eye and hand, 
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is a fu more appalling manifestatioa of Infinite Power, than the nuLk- 
ii^ either of aeaa or aiountaias. 

"AStev this t«stJmoDj to the completion of Turner's work, I need 
not at leugth defeod myself I'rom the charge of hyperbole in the stiit«- 
ment Uiat, 'as far aa I know, the galleries ofEurope may be challenged 
to produce one skeleh* that shall equal the chalk study No. 45, or tha 
feeblest of the memoranda in the 71st and following irames ; ' which 
memoranda, howeter, it should have been observed, are stated at the 
44th page to be in some respects ' the grandest work in grey that ha 
did in his life.' For I beheve that, as manipulators, none but the four 
men whom I liava just named (the three Venetians and Correggio) 
were equal to Turner ; and, as far as I know, none of those four evec 
put their fuB strength into sketohes. But whether they did or not, 
my statement in the catalogue is limited by my own knowledge : and, 
«3 far as I can trust that knowledge, it is not an enthusiastic state- 
ment, but an entirely calm and considered one. It may be a minb^e 
but it is not a hyperbole." 
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I o\tr only give, to illustrate this balcony, fac-similes of rough memo- 
raoda made on a single leaf of my note-book, with a tired hand ; but 
it may bo useful to young students to see them, in order that they may 
know the difference between notes made to get at the gist and heart 
of a thing, and notes made merely to look neaL Only it must be ob- ■ 
served that the best characters of free drawing are always lost even in 

* A sketch, observe, — not a finished drawing. Sketches are only proper 
subjects of pompariflon with each other when they contain about the samd 
quantity of work r the teat of tlioir merit is the quantity of truth told wiOi a 
given number of touches. The asaerOon in the Catalogue which this lettn 
was writl«n to defend, was maiio respecting tlie sketch of Rome, No. 101. 
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the most careful fac-slmile ; aod I sliould not show eveu thcst: sliglit 
notes in wood-cut imitalion, unless the reader had it in bis power, by 
a glance at the 21st or 36th plates in Modern Painters (and yet better, 
by trying to copy a piece of citlier of tliem), to ascertain how far I can 
draw or not. I refer to tlieae plates, because, though I distinctly 
stated in the preface that they, together with the 12th, 20lh, 34th, 
and 37th, were executed on the steel hy my own hand, (the use of lie 
dry point in the foregrounds of the 12th and 2l3t plates being more- 
over wholly different from the common processes of etching) I find il 
constantly assumed that tliey were engraved for me — as if direct 
lying in such matters were a thing of quite common usage. 

Fig. 2 is the centre-piece of tlie balcony, but a leaf-spray is omitted 
on the right-hand side, having been too much buried among the real 
leaves to be drawn. 



F[g.l. 

Fig. 3 shows the intended general effect of 
its masses, the five-leaved and six-leaved 
flowers being clearly distinguishable at any 
distance. 

Fig. 4 is ita profile, rather carefully drawn 
at the top, to show the tulip and lurkscap 
lily leaves. Underneath there is a plate 
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of iron beBl«D into brokd thin leaves, which gives (he centie 
tha balcoDj a gradual sweep outwards, Uke (he side of a ship 



war. This centrd profile is of die greatest importance in ironworl^ 
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fts the flow of it a&ecta the curves of the whole deHign, not uierely in 
surface, as in marble carving, but in their intersections, when the side 
is seen through the front. The lighter leaves, bb, are real bindweed. 

Fig, 5 ahowa two of the teeth of the 
border, illoatrating their irregularity of 
Ibrm, which takes place quit« t« the extent 
indicated. 

Fig. 6 is the border at the aide of the 
balcony, showing the moat interesting *^ '■ 

circumstance in the treatment of the whole, namelj, the enlargemeal 
and retraction of the teeth of the cornice, as it approaches the wdl. 



ii^K 




Eie.s. 



This treatment of the whole cornice aa a kind of wreath round the 
balcony, having its leaves flung loose at the back, and set close at the 
front, as a girl would throw a wreath of leaves round her hair, is pre- 
cisely the most finished indication of a good workman's mind to be 
found in the whole thing. 
Kg. 7 shows the ouUine of the retracted leaves accurately. 

Fid. I. 

It was noted in the text that the whole of this ironwork had been 
coloured. The difGcutty of colouring ironwork rightly, and the 
necessity of doing it in some way or other, have been the principal 
reasons for my never having entered heartily into this subject; for aD 
tiie ironwork I have ever seen bofc beautiful was rusty, and rusty iron 
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will not answer modern puqjoscs. Nevertheless it may be painted, 
but it needs some one to do it who knows what painting means, and 
few of us do — certainly none, as yet, of our restorers of decoration or 
writers on colour. 

It is a marvellous thing to me Ihat book aflei book sliould appear ou 
this last subject, without apparently the slightest consciousness on tha 
part of the writers that the first necessity of beauty in colour is grada- 
tion, 03 the firat necessity of beauty in line is curvature, — or that the 
second necessity in colour is mystery or aubdetj, as tbe second necea- 
eity in line is softness. Colour ungradated is wholly valueless; colour 
unmysterious is wholly barbarous. Unless it loses itself and melts 
away towards other colours, as a true Hoe loses itself and melts away 
towards other Lnes, colour has no proper existence, in the noble sense 
of the word. What a cube, or tetrahedron, is to organic form, ungra- 
dat«d and unconfused colour is to organic colour ; and a person who 
attempts to arrange colour harmonies without gradation of tint is in 
precisely the same category, as an artist who should try to compose 
a beautiful picture out of an accumulation of cubes and parallelopi- 
peds. 

The value of hue in all illuminations on painted glass of fine periods 
depends primarily on the expedients used to make the colours palpitate 
and fluctuate; inegwiiif!/ of brilliancy being tlie condition of brilliancy, 
just as inequality of accent is the condition of power and loveliness in 
sound. The skill with which the thirteenth century illuminators in 
books, and the Indians in shawls and carpets, use the minutest atoms 
of colour to gradate other colours, and confuse the eye, is the first 
secret in tlicir gift of splendour: associated, however, with so many 
other artifices which are quite instinctive and unteachable, that it is of 
httle use fo dwell upon them. Delicacy of organization in the designer 
given, you will soon have all, and without il, nothiug. However, not 
to close my book with desponding words, let me set down, as many 
of us like such things, five Laws to which there is no exception 
whatever, and which, if they can enable no one to produce good 
colour, are at least, as far as they reach, accurately condemnatory of 
bad colour. 

1. All good colour is oradated. A blush rose (or, better still 
m blush itselQ, is tite type of rightnesa in arrangement of pure hue. 
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3. Tab onal particles ot colour bbcwssabt to thk coin-LBTENEsa 
OP A coLODB HARMONT ABE jU.wATS INFINITELY SHALL; either laid by 
tmmeoaurably subtle touches of the pencil, or produced by portions of 
the colouring substance, however distributed, whicli are so absolutely 
BmaU as to become at the intended dislance infinitely so to the eye. 

4. No COLOUR KABUONT IS OF HIOH ORDEB UNLESS IT [NVOLVES IKPK* 

BCBiBABLE TINTS. It is the faest possible sign of a colour when Dobody 
who sees it knows what to call it, or how to give an idea of it to itny 
one else. Even auioog simple hues the most valuable are those 
which cannot be defined; the roost precious purples will look brown 
beside pure purple, and purple beside pure brown; and the most pro- 
dous greens will be called blue if seen beside pure green, and green if 
seen beside pure blue. 

6. The finer the eyk for ooloor, the less it will rkquiri to 
aRATit'T IT iNTENSELT. But tliat little [nust be supremely good and 
pure, as the liousl notes of a great singer, which are so near to silence. 
And a gre.it colourist will make even the absence of colour lovely, W 
Uie fading of the perfect voice makee silence sacred 
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INAUGUSAL. 

Thk dnty which is to-day laid on me, of introducing, 
wnong the elements of education appointed in this great 
University, one not only new, but such as to involve in 
its possible results some modification of the rest, is, as 
you well feel, so grave, that no man could undertake it 
without laying himself open to the imputation of a kind 
of insolence ; and no man could nndertake it rightly, 
without being in danger of having his hands shortened 
by dread of his task, and mistmst of himself. 

And it has chanced to me, of late, to be so little ac- 
quainted eitiier with pride, or hope, that I can scarcely 
recover so much as I now need of the one for strength, 
and of the other for foresight, except by remembering 
that noble persons, and friends of the high temper that 
judg^ m{»t clearly where it loves best, have desired that 
this trust should be given me ; and by resting also in 
the conviction that the goodly tree, whose roots, by God's 
help, we set in earth to-day, will not fail of its height 
because the planting of it is under poor auspices, or the 
first shoots of it enfeebled hy ill gardening. 
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2. Tlie munificence of the English gentleman to whom 
we owe the founding of this Professorship at once in 
our three great Universities, has accomplished the first 
great group of a series of changes now taking gradual 
effect in our system of public education; and which, aa 
you well know, are the sign of a vital change in the 
national mind, respectiDg both the principles on which 
that education should be conducted, and the ranks of 
society to which it should extend. For, whereas it -RTia 
formerly thought that the discipline necessary to foro: 
the character of youth was best given in the study of 
abstract branches of literature and philosophy, it i» 
now thought that the same, or a better, discipline may 
be given by informing men in early years of things 
it cannot but be of chief practical advantage to them 
afterwards to know; and by permitting to tliem the 
choice of any field of study which they may feel to be 
best adapted to their personal dispositions. I have al- 
ways used what poor influence I possessed in advancing 
this change; nor can any one rejoice more than I in 
its practical results. But the completion — I will not 
venture to say, correction — of a system established by 
the highest wisdom of noble ancestors, cannot be too 
reverently undertaken: and it is necessary for the 
English people, who are sometimes violent in change in 
proportion to the reluctance with which they admit its 
necessity, to be now oftener than at other times re- 
minded that the object of instruction here is not pri- 
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marily attainment, but diBcipline; and that a ^outh is 
Bent to onr Universities, not (hitherto at least) to l)e 
apprenticed to a trade, nor even always to he advanced 
in a profession ; but, always, to be made a gentleman 
and a scholar. 

3. To be made these, — if there is in him the making 
of either. The populace of all civilized countries have 
lately been under a feverish impression that it is p06- 
Bible for all men to be both ; and that having once 
become, by passing through certain mechanical processes 
of instruction, gentle and learned, they are sure to 
attain in the sequel the consummate beatitude of being 
rich. 

Rich, in the way and measure in which it is well 
for them to be bo, they may, without doubt, all become. 
There is indeed a land of Havilah open to them, of 
which the wonderful sentence is literally true — ' The gold 
of that land is good.' But they must first understand, 
that education, in its deepest sense, is not the equalizer, 
but the discemer, of men ; and that, so far from being 
instruments for the collection of riches, the first lesson 
of wisdom is to disdain them, and of gentleness, to 
diffuse. 

It is not therefore, as fai- we can judge, yet possible 
for all men to be gentlemen and scholai-s. Even under 
the best training some will remain too selfish to refuse 
wealth, and some too dull to desire leisure. But many 
more might be so than are now ; nay, perha[>a all men 
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ill England might one day be so, if England tmly desired 
her bnpremacy among the nations to be in kindness and 
in learning. To which good end, it will indeed contri- 
bnte that we add some practice of the lower arts to 
our Bcheme of University education ; but the tiling 
which is vitally necessary is, that we should extend 
the spirit of UniverBity education to the practice of 
the lower arts. 

4. And, above all, it is needful that we do this by 
i-edeeming tliem from their present pain of self -contempt, 
and by giving them rest. It has been too long boasted 
as the pride of England, that out of a vast multitude 
of men confessed to be in evil ease, it was possible for 
individuals, by strenuous effort, and singular good for- 
tune, occasionally to emerge into the light, and look 
back with self-gratulatory scorn upon the occapations of 
their parents, and the circumstances of their infancy. 
Ought we not rather to aim at an ideal of national life, 
when, of the employments of Englishmen, though each 
shall be distinct, none shall be unhappy or ignoble; 
when mechanical operations acknowledged to be debasing 
in their tendency, shall be deputed to less fortunate and 
more covetous races ; when advance from rank to rank, 
thoiigh possible to all men, may be rather shunned than 
desired by the best; and the chief object in the mind 
of every citizen may not be extrication from a condition 
admitted to be disgraceful, but fuliilraent of a duty which 
shall be also a birthright ! 
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6. And then, the training of aU these distinct claasea 
■will not be by Universities of all knowledge, but by 
distinct schools of such knowledge as shall be most use- 
ful for every class : in wliieh, first the principles of their 
special business may be perfectly taught, and whatever 
higher learning, and cultivation of the faculties for re- 
ceiving and giving pleasure, may be properly joined with 
that labour, taught in connection with it. Thus, I do 
not despair of seeing a School of Agriculture, with its 
fully-endowed institutes of zoology, botany, and chemis- 
try ; and a School of Mercantile Seamanship, with its 
institutes of astronomy, meteorology, and natural history 
of the sea : and, to name only one of the finer, I do not 
say higher, arts, we shall, I hope, in a little time, have * 
a perfect school of Metal-work, at the head of which will 
be, not the ironmasters, but the goldsmiths ; and therein, 
I believe, that artists, being taught how to deal wisely 
with the most precious of metals, will take into due 
government the uses of all others ; having in connection 
with their practical work splendid institutes of chemistry 
and mineralogy, and of ethical and imaginative liter- 
ature. 

And tlniB I confess myself more interested in the final 
igsuo of the change in our system of central education, 
Avhich is to-day consummated by the admission of the 
inamial arts into its scheme, than in any direct effect 
likely to result upon ourselves from the innovation. 
But I must not permit myself to fail in tlie estimate of 
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ray immediate duty, while I debate what that duty maj 
hereafter become in the bands of others ; and I will 
therefore now, so far as I am able, lay before you a brief 
general view of the existing state of the arts in England, 
and of the influence which her Universities, through 
tliese newly-founded lectureships, may, I think, bring to 
bear upon it for good. 

6. And first, we have to cmeider the impulse whicJi 
has been given to the practice of all the arts of which 
tlie object is the production of beautiful things, by the 
extension of our commerce, and of the means of inter- 
course with foreign nations, by which we now become 
more familiarly acquainted with their worts in past and 
in present times. The immediate result of this new know- 
ledge has been, I regret to say, to make us more jealous 
of the genins of others, than conscious of the limitations 
of our own ; and to make ns rather desire to enlai^ 
our wealth by the sale of art, than to elevate our enjoy- 
ments by its acquisition. 

Now, whatever efforts we make, with a true desire to 
produce, and possess, as themselves a constituent part of 
true wealth, things that are intrinsically beautiful, have 
in them at least caie of the essential elements of success. 
But efforts having origin only in the hope of enriching 
ourselves by the sale of our productions, are assuredly 
condemned to dishonourable failure ; not because, ulti- 
mately a well-trained nation may not profit by tlie 
B of its peculiar art-skiU ; but because that pecu- 
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liar art-skill can never be developed with a view to 
profit. The right fulfilment of national power in art 
depends always on the direction of its aim by the ex- 
perience of ages. Self-knowledge is not less difficult, 
nor less necessary for the direction of ite genius, to a 
people than to an individual, and it is neither to Ijo 
a-^quired by the eagerness of unpractised pride, nor 
during the anxieties of improvident distress. No nation 
ever had, or will have, the power of suddenly developing, 
under the pressure of necessity, faculties it had neglected 
when it was at ease ; nor of teaching itself in poverty, 
the bMII to produce, what it has never in opulence had 
the sense to admire. 

7. Connected also with some of the worst parts of 
our social system, but capable of being directed to butter 
result than this commercial endeavour, we see lattly a 
most powerful impulse given to the production of tiostly 
works of art by the various causes which promote the 
6udden accumulation of wealth in the hands of private 
persons. We have thus a vast and new patronage, 
which, in its present agency, is injurious to our schools ; 
but which is nevertheless in a great degree earnest and 
conscientiouB, and far from being influenced chiefly by 
motives of ostentation. Most of our rich men would 
be glad to promote the tnie interests of art in this 
country; and even those who buy for vanity, found 
tlieir vanity on the possesion' of what they suppose to 
|)C best. 
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' It is therefore in a great measure the fault of artista 
themselves if they suffer from this pai-tly uniutelligent, 
hut thoroughly well-intended patronaga If they seek 
to attract it by eccentricity, to deceive it by superficial 
qualities, or take advantage of it by thoughtless and 
facile production, they neceeearily degrade themselves ant] 
it together, and have no right to complain afterwards 
dmt it will not acknowledge better-grounded claims. 
But if every painter of real power would do only what 
he knew to be worthy of himself, and refuse to be in- 
volved in the contention for undeserved or accidental 
success, there is indeed, whatever may have been thought 
or said to the contrary, true instinct enough in the 
public mind to follow such firm guidance. It is one of 
the facts which the experience of thirty years enables 
me to assert without qualification, that a really good 
picture is ultimately always approved and bought, unless 
it is wilfully rendered offensive to the public by faultB 
which the artist has been either too proud to abandon, 
or too weak to correct. 

. 8, The development of whatever is healthful and ser- 
viceable in the two modes of impulse which we have 
been considering, depends however, ultimately, on the 
direction taken by the true interest in art which has 
lately been aroused by the great and active genius of 
jnauy of our living, or but lately lost, painteiB, sculptorSj 
aud architects. It may perhaps surprise, but I think it 
will please you to hear mc, or (if you will forgive me, 
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in nay own Oxtord, the preBumption of fancying thai 
some may i-eeogoize me by an old name) to hear the 
author of ' Modem Painters ' say, that his chief error in 
earlier days was not in over-estimating, but in too 
slightly acknowledging the merit of living men. The 
great paiuter whose power, while he was yet among us, 
I was able to perceive, was the first to reprove me for 
my disregard of the skill of his fellow-artists ; and, 
with this inaugm^tion of the study of the art of all 
time, — a study which can only by true modesty end 
in wise admiration, — it is surely well that I conueut 
the recoi'd of these words of his, spoken then too tmly 
to myself, and true always more or less for all who 
are untrained in that t(,>il, — ' Ton don't know how 
difficult it is.' 

You will not expect mo, within the compass of this 
lecture, to give you any analysis of the many kinds of 
excellent art (in all tlie three great divisions) which the 
complex demands of modem life, and yet more varied 
instincte of modern genius, have developed for pleasure 
or service. It most be ray endeavour, in conjunction 
with my colleagues in the other Universities, hereafter to 
enable you to appreciate these worthily ; in the hope that 
also the members of the Royal Academy, and those of 
the Institute of British Architects, may be induced to 
assM, and gixide, the efforts of the Universities, by 
oi'gauizing such a system of art education for their own 
students as shall in future prevent' the waste of geiiit;B 
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in any mistaken endeavoiira; especially removing doubt 
as to tlie proper Bubstance and use of materials; and 
requiring compliance with certain elementary principles 
of right, in every picture and design exhibited with their 
sanction. It is not iildeed possible for talent so varied 
as that of English artists to be compelled into the for- 
malities of a determined school ; but it must certainly 
be the function of every academicid body to see tliat 
their younger students are guarded from what must in 
every school be error; and that they are practised in the 
best methods of work hitherto known, before their inge 
nuity is directed to the invention of others. 

9. 1 need scarcely refer, except for the sake of eom- 
pletenras in my statement, to one form of demand for 
art which is wholly unenlightened, and powerful only for 
evil ;— namely, the demand of the classes occupied solely 
in tlie pursuit of pleasure, for objects and modes of art 
that can amuse indolence or satisfy sensibility. There is 
no need for any discussion of these requirements, or of 
tlieir forms of influence, though they are very deadly at 
present in their operation on sculpture, and on jewellers' 
work. They cannot be checked by blame, nor guided 
by instnietion ; they are merely the necessary residts of 
whatever defects exist in the temper and principles of a 
luxurious society; and it is only by moral changes, not 
by art-criticism, that their action can be modified, 

10, Lastly, there is a continually increasing demand 
for popular art, mnltipliable by the printing-press, illns- 
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trative of daily events, of general literature, and of 
natural science. Admirable skill, and some of the best 
talent of modem times, are occupied in supplying this 
want ; and tliere is no limit to the good which may be 
effected by rightly taking advantage of the powers wc 
now poesess of placing good and lovely art within the 
reach of the poorest classea. Much has been already 
accomplished ; but great harm has been d<Mie also, — fir^t, 
by forms of art definitely addressed to depraved tastes ; 
and, secondly, in a more snlitle way, by really beautiful 
and useful engravings which are jet not good enough 
to retain their influence on the public mind; — which 
weaiy it by redundant quantity of monotonous average 
excellence, and diminish or destroy its power of accurate 
attentitai to work of a higher order. 

Especially this is to be regretted in the effect pro- 
duced on the schools of line engraving, which had 
reached in England an executive skill of a kind before 
unexampled, and which of iate have lost much of tlieir 
more sterling and legitimate methods. Still, I have seen 
plates produced quite recently, more beautiful, I tliiub, in 
6ome qualities tlian anything ever before attained by the 
burin : and I have not the slightest fear that photography, 
or any other adverse or competitive operation, will in the 
least ultimately diminish, — -I beUeve they will, on the 
contrary, stimulate and exalt — the grand old powers of 
file wood and the steel. 
11. Such are, I tliink, briefly the present conditiona 
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of art with whicli we have to deal ; and I (loneeive it to 
bo the function of this Professorehip, witli respect to 
tliem, to establish both a practical and critical school of 
fine art for English gentlemen : practical, so that if they 
draw at all, they may draw rightly ; and critical, bo that 
they may both be directed to such works of existing art 
as will best reward their study ; and enabled to make 
the exercise of their patronage of living artists delightful 
to themselves by their consciousness of its justice, and, 
to the utmost, beneficial to their country, by being given 
only to the men who deserve it; and, to those, in the 
early period of their lives, when they both need it most, 
and can be influenced by it to the best advantage, 

12, And especially with reference to this fimction of 
patronage, I believe myself justified in taking into account 
future probabihties as to the character and range of art 
in England ; and I shall endeavour at once to organize 
with you a system of study calculated to develope chiefly 
the knowledge of those branches in which the English 
schools have shown, and are likely to show, peculiar ex- 
cellence. Now, in asking your sanction both for tho 
natui-e of the general plans I wish to adopt, anil for 
what I conceive to be necessary limitations of them, I 
wish you to be fully aware of my reasons for both : and 
I will therefore risk the burdening of your patience while 
I state the directions of effort in which I think English 
artists are liable to failure, and th(Be also in which pas* 
experience has shown they are secure of success. 
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13. I referred, bat now, to the effort we are making 
to improve the designs of our mauiifactiires. Within 
cei-tain limits I believe this improvement may indeed 
take effect : so that we may do more liumour momentary 
fashions by ngly results of chance instead of design ; and 
may produce both good tissues, of harmonious colours, 
and good forms and substance of pottery and glass. But 
we shall never excel in decorative design. Such design 
is usually produced by people of groat natural powers of 
miud, who have no variety of subjects to employ them- 
selves on, no oppressive anxieties, and are in circum- 
stances, either of natural scenery or of daily life, which 
cause pleasurable excitement. We cannot design because 
we have too much to think of, and we think of it too 
anxiously. It has long been observed how little real 
anxiety exists in the minds of the partly savage races 
which excel in decorative art; and we must not sup- 
pose that the temper of the middle ages was a troubled 
one, because every day brought its danger or its changes. 
The very eventfulness of the life rendered it eai-eless, as 
generally ia still the case with soldiers and sailors. Now, 
when there are great powers of thought, and little to 
think of, all the waste energy and fancy are thrown into 
the manual work, and you have as much intellect as 
would direct the affairs of a large mercantile concern 
for a day, spent all at once, quite unconsciously, in 
drawing an ingenious fi|jii-al. 

Also, powers of doing iinc ornamental work are only 
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to be reached by a perpetual discipline of the hand as 
well as of the fancy ; discipline as attentive and painful 
aa that which a juggler has to put himself through, to 
overffome the more palpable difficulties of hia profession. 
The execution of the best artists is always a splendid 
tour-de-force, and much that in painting is snppoeed to 
be dependent on material is indeed only a lovely 
and quite inimitable legerdemain. Now, when powers 
of fattcy, stimulated by this triumphant precision of 
manual dexterity, descend uninterruptedly from genera- 
tion to generation, you have at last, what is not bo 
much a trained artist as a new species of animal, with 
whose instinctive gifts you have no chance of contend- 
ing. And thus all our imitations of other peoples' 
work are futile. We must leani first to make honest 
English wares,,and afterwards to decorate them aa may 
please the then approving Graces. 

14. Secondly — and tliis is an incapacity of a graver 
kind, yet having its own good in it also — we shall never 
be successful in the highest fields of ideal or theological 
art. For there is one strange, but quite essential, cha- 
racter in us: ever since the Conquest, if not earlier: — 
a delight in the forms of burlesque which are connected in 
some degree with the foulness in evil, I think the most 
perfect type of a true English mind in its best possible 
temper, is that of Chaucer ; and you will find that, while 
it is for the most part full of thoughts of beauty, pure 
and wild like that of an April morning, there are even 
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la the midst of t}iie, sometimes momeiitai-ily jesting paa- 
sages which stoop to play with evil — ^while the power of 
listening to and enjoying the jesting of entirely gross 
persons, whatever the feeling may be which permits it, 
afterwarda degenerates into forms of humour which 
render some of qnite the greatest, wisest, and most 
moral of English writers now almost useless for onr 
youth. And yet yon will find that whenever English- 
men are wholly without this instinct, their genius is 
comparatively weak and restricted. 

15. Now, the first necessity for the doing of any 
great work in ideal art, is the looking upon all foulness 
witli horror, as a contemptible though dreadful enemy. 
You may easily understand what I mean, by comparing 
the feelings with which Dante regards any form of ob- 
scenity or of base jest, with the temper in which the same 
things are regarded by Shakespeare, And this strange 
earthly instinct of ours, coupled ae it is, in our good men, 
with great simplicity and common sense, renders them 
shrewd and perfect observers and delineators of actual 
nature, low or high ; but precludes them from that spe- 
ciality of art which is properly called sublime. If ever 
we try anything in the manner of Michael Angelo or of 
Daute, we catch a fall, even in literature, as Milton in 
the battle of the angels, spoiled from Hesiod : while in 
art, every attempt in this stylo has hitherto been the 
sign either of the presumptuous egotism of persons whc 
had never really learned to be workmen, or it has been 
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eounected with very tragic forms of tlte coutomplation of 
death, — it lias always been partly iasane, and never once 
wholly Buccessf ul. 

But we need not feel any diBcomfort in these limit- 
ations of our capacity. We can do much that othera 
cannot, and more than wo have ever yet ourselves com- 
pletely done. Our fii-st great gift is in the portraiture 
of living people — a power already so accomplished in 
both Ueynolds and Gainsborough, that nothing is left 
for future masters but to add the calm of perfect work 
manship to their vigour and felicity of perception. And 
of what value a true school of portraiture may become 
in the future, when worthy men will desire only to be 
known, and others will not fear to know them for what 
they truly were, we cannot from any past records of art 
influence yet conceive. But in my next address it will 
be partly my endeavour to show you how much more 
neef ul, because more humble, the labour of great masters 
might have been, had they been content to bear record 
of the sonls that were dwelling with them on earth, 
instead of striving to give a deceptive glory to those 
they dreamed of in heaven. 

16. Secondly, we have an intense power of invention 
and expression in domestic 'drama ; (King Lear and 
Hamlet being essentially domestic in their strongest 
motives of interest). There is a tendency at this moment 
towards a noble development of our art in this direc- 
tion, checked by many adverse conditions, which may be 
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Slimmed in one, — the insufficiency of generous civic oi 
patriotic passion in the heart of the English people; 
a fault which makes its domestic affections seltish, con- 
tracted, and, therefore, frivolous, 

17. Thirdly, in connection with our simplicity, and 
good-humour, and partly with that very love of the 
grotesque which debases our ideal, w.e have a sympathy 
with the lower animals which is peculiarly our own ; and 
which, though it has already found some exquisite ex- 
pression in the worts of Bewick and Landseer, is yet 
quite undeveloped. This sympathy, with the aid of our 
now authoritative science of physiology, and in association 
with our British love of adventure, will, I hope, enable 
us to give to the future inhabitants of the globe an 
almost perfect record of the present forma of animal life 
upon it, of which many are on the point of being ex- 
tinguished. 

Lastly, but not as the least important of our special 
powers, I have to note our skill in fandacape, of which 
I will presently speak more particularly. 

IS. Such, I conceive, to be the directions in which, 
principally, we have the power to excel ; and you must 
at once see how the consideration of them must modify 
the advisable methods of our art study. For if our 
professional painters were likely to produce pieces of art 
loftily ideal in their character, it would be desirable tc 
form the taste of the students here by setting before 
them Old J the purest examples of Greek, and the 
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migliticst of Italian, art. But I do not think yon wiL 
yet find a single instance of a school directed exclnBively 
to these higher branches of atndy in England, which lias 
Btrongly, or even definitely, made impression on its younger 
Bcholars, While, therefore, I shall endeavour to point out 
clearly the characters to be looked for and admired in tlie 
great masters of imaginative design, I shall make no special 
effort to stimulate the imitation of them ; and, above 
all things, I shall try to probe in you, and to prevent, 
the affectation into which it is easy-to'fall, even through 
modesty, — of either endeavouring to djJmire a grandeur 
with which we have no natural sympathy, or losing the 
pleasure we might take in the study of familiar tilings, 
by considering it a sign of refinement to iSigk for what 
is of higher class, or rarer occurrence. N^ 

19. Again, if our artisans were likely to attaw any 
distinguished skill in ornamental design, it would be^jn- 
cumbent upon me to make my class here accurately 
acquainted with thS principles of earth and metal work, ■■ 
and to aacustom them to take pleasure in conventional 
arrangements of colour and form, I hope, indeed, to do 
this, so far as to enable them to discern the real merit 
of many styles of art which are at present neglected; 
and, above all, to read the minds of semi-barbaric nations 
in the only language by which their feehnga were capable 
of expression : and those members of my class whose 
temper inclines them to take pleasure in the interpretation 
of mythic symbols, will not probably be induced to quit 
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tho pi-ofoimd fielde of investigation wliich early art, 
examined carefully, will open to thorn, aiid whiiih belong 
to it alone ; for this ia a general law, that, supposing 
the intellect of the workman the same, the more imita- 
tively complete his art, the lees he will mean by it ; and 
the ruder the symbol, the deeper is its intention. Never- 
theless, when I have once sufficiently pointed out the 
nature and value of this conventional work, and vindicated 
it from the contempt with which it is too generally re 
garded, I shall leave the student to his own pleasure in 
its pursuit; and even, bo far as I may, discourage all 
admiration founded on quaintness or peculiarity of style ; 
and repress any other modes of feeling which are likely 
to lead rather to fastidious collection of curiosities, than 
to the intelligent appreciation of work which, being exe- 
cuted in compliance with constant laws of right, cannot 
be singular, and must be distinguished only by excellence 
in what is always desirable. 

20. While, therefore, in these and such other direc- 
tions, I shall endeavour to put every adequate means of 
advance within reach of the members of my class, I shall 
uae my own best energy to show them what is consum- 
mately beautiful and well done, by men who have past 
through the symbolic or suggestive stage of design, and 
have enabled themselves , to comply, by tnith of re- 
presentation, with the strictest or mi st eager demands of 
accurate science, and of dis'jiplined passion. Isliall tliere- 
fore direct your obser\'ation, during the greater part of 
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tlie time you may spare to me, to what is iudieputabiy 

best, both in painting and sculpture ; trusting that you 
will afterwards recognise the nascent and paj-tial skill 
of former days both with greater interest and greater 
respect, when you know the full difficulty of what it 
attempted, and the complete range of what it foretold. 
^1. And with this view, I shall at once endeavour to 
do what has for many years been in my thoughts, and 
now, with the advice and aasistance of the curators of 
the University Galleries, I do not doubt may be accom- 
plished here in Oxford, just where it will be pre-eminently 
useful — namely, to arrange an educational series of exam- 
ples of excellent art, standards to which you may at once 
refer on any questionable point, and by the study of 
which you may gradually attain an instinctive sense of 
right, which will afterwards be liable to no serious error. 
Such a collection may be formed, both more perfectly, 
and more easily, than would conmnonlybe supposed. For 
the real utility of the series will depend on its restricted 
extent, — on the severe exclusion of all second-rate, super- 
fluous, or e\en attractively varied example*, — and on 
tlic confining the students' attention to a few types of 
wlwi Is insuperably good. More progress in power of 
judgment may be made in a limited time by the ex- 
amination of one work, than by the review of many ; and 
a certain degree of vitality is given to the impressiveness 
of every characteristic, by its being exhibited in clear 
contrast, and without repetition. 
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Tlie greatoi' Tiiimber of Hie examples I ehall choose 
will at first not be costly ; many of them, only engraviiif^s 
or photc^raplis : tliey shall be arranged so as to be easily 
accessible, and I will prepare a catalogue, pointing out 
my purpose in the selection of each. But in process of 
time, I have good hope that assistance will be given me 
by the English public in making the series here no less 
splendid than serviceable; and in placing minor collec- 
tions, arranged on a similar principle, at the command 
also of the students in our public schools. 

22. In the second place, I shall endeavour to prevail 
upon all the younger members of the University who wish 
to attend the art lectures, to give at least so much time 
to manual practice as may enable them to understand tlio 
nature and difficulty of executive skill. The time bo spent 
will not be lost, even as regards tlieir other studies at 
the University, for I will prepare the practical exercises 
in a double series, one illustrative of history, the other 
of natural science. And whether you are drawing apiece 
of Greet armour, or a hawk's beak, or a lion's paw, you 
will find that the mere necessity of using the hand com- 
pels attention to circumstances which would otherwise 
have escaped notice, and fastens them in the memory 
without farther effort But were it even otherwise, and 
this practical training did really involve some sacrifice of 
your time, I do not fear but that it will be justified to 
you by its felt reenlts : and I th-nk that general public 
feeling is also tending to the admission that accom- 
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plished education must include, not only full command ol 
expression by langnage, but command of true musical 
Bound by the voice, and of true form by the hand. 

23. Wliile I myself hold this professorehip, I shall 
direct you in these exercises very definitely to natural 
liistory, and to landscape ; not only because in these two 
branches I am probably able to show you truths which 
might be despised by my BuecessorB ; but because I think 
the vital and joyful study of natural history quite the 
principal element requiring introduction, not only into 
University, but into national, education, from highest to 
lowest ; and I even will risk incurring your ridicule by 
confessing one of my fondest dreams, that I may aue- 
eeed in making some of you English youths like better 
to look at a bird than to shoot it ; and even desire to 
make wild creatures tame, instead of tame creatures wild. 
And for the study of landscape, it is, I think, now cal- 
culated to be of use in deeper, if not more important 
modes, than that of natural science, for reasons which I 
will ask yon to let me state at some length, 

24, Observe firet; — no race of men which is entirely 
bred in wild country, far from cities, ever enjo3'8 land- 
scape. They may enjoy the beauty of animals, but scarcely 
even that; a true peasant cannot see the beauty of cattle; 
but only the qualities expressive of their servieeableness. 
I waive discussion of this to-day ; permit my assertion 
of it, under my confidant guarantee of future proo£ 
Landscape can only be enjoyed by cultivated persons j 
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and it is only hy mneic, literature, and painting, that 
cultivation can be given. Also, the faculties wliieh 
are thus received are hereditary; bo that the child of 
an educated race has an innate instinct for beauty, 
derived from arts practised hundreds of years before ila 
birth. Now farther note this, one of the loveliest things 
in human nature. In the children of noble races, trained 
by surrounding art, and at the same time in the prac- 
tice of great deeds, there is an intense delight in the 
landscape of their country as inemorial ; a sense not 
taught to them, nor teachable to any others; but, in 
them, innate ; and the seal and reward of persistence in 
great national life ; — the obedience and the peace of ages 
having extended gradually the glory of the revered 
ancestors also to the ancestral land ; until tlie Motherhood 
of the dust, the mystery of the Demeter from whoBe 
bosom we uame, and to whose bosom we return, surrounds 
and inspires, ever^'where, the local awe of field and foun- 
tain ; the sacredness of landmark that none may remove, 
and of wave that none may pollute; while records of 
proud days, and of dear persons, make every rock monu- 
mental with ghostly inscription, aud every path lovely 
with noble desolat«ness. 

25. Now, however checked by lightness of tempera- 
ment, the instinctive love of landecape in us has tliia 
deep root, which, in your minds, I will pray you to dis- 
encumber from whatever may oppress or mortify it, und 
to strive to feel with all the strengtli of your youth 
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that a nation is only worthy of the aoil ami the scenes 
that it has inherited, when, by all its acta t,nd arts, it 
is making them more lovely for its children. 

And now, I trust, yon will feel that it is not in mere 
yielding to my own fancies that I have chosen, for the 
first three subjects in your educational series, landscape 
scenes; — two in England, and one in France, — the asso- 
ciation of these being not without pnrpose: — and for the 
fourth, Albert Diirer's dream of the Spirit of Labour. 
And of the landscape subjects, 1 must tell you this 
much. The first is an engraving only; tlie original 
drawing by Turner was destroyed by fire twenty years 
ago. For which loss I wish you to be sorry, and to 
remember, in connection with this first example, that 
whatever remains to us of possession in the art-s is, 
compared to wliat we might have had if we had cared 
for them, just what that engraving is to the lost di-awing. 
You will find also that its subject lias meaning in it 
which will not be harmful to you. The second example 
is a real drawing by Turner, in the same series, and very 
nearly of the same place ; the two scenes are within a 
quarter of a mile of each other. It will show you the 
character of the work that was destroyed. It will show 
you, in process of time, much more ; but - chiefly, and 
this is my main reason for choosing both, it will be a 
permanent expression to you of what English landscape was 
once; — and must, if we are to remain a nation, be again. 

I think it faither right to tell you, for otherwise yoo 
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might hardly pay regard enough to work apparently bo 
simple, that by a chance which is not altogetlier dis- 
pleasing to me, this drawing, which it has become, for 
tJieee reaeoDB, necessary for me to give you, is— not 
indeed the best I have, (I have several as good, though 
none better) — bat, of all I have, the one I had least 
mind to part with. 

The third example is also a Turner drawing — a scene 
on the Loire — never engraved. It is an introduction to 
the series of the Loire, which you have already; it has 
in its present place a due concurrence with the expres- 
sional purpose of its companions; and though small, it 
is very precious, being a faultless, and, 1 believe, unsur- 
passable example of water-colour painting. 

Chiefly, however, remember the object of these three 
first examples is to give yon an index to your truest 
feelings about European, and especially about your native 
landscape, as it is pensive and historical; and bo far as 
you yourselves make any effort at its representation, to 
give you a motive for fidelity in handwork more ani- 
mating than any connected with mere success in the art 
itself. 

26. With respect to actual methods of practice I will 
not incur tlie responsibility of determining them for you. 
"We will take Liouardo's treatise on training for our first 
text-book; and I think j-ou need not fear being misled 
by me if I ask yon to do only what Lionardo bids, or 
what will be iiecpssary t" enable you \o do his bid'liidj 
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But you need not possess the book, nor read it throiigh. 
1 will translate the pieces to the authority of which ] 
shall appeal ; and, in process of time, by analysis of this 
fragmentary treatise, show you some characters not usually 
understood of the simplicity ae well aa subtlety com- 
mon to most great workmen of that age. Afterwards 
we will collect the instructions of other undisputed 
masters, till we have obtained a code of laws clearly 
resting on the consent of antiquity. 

While, however, I thus in some measure limit for the 
present the methods of your practice, I shall endeavour 
to make the courses of my Univereity lectures as wide in 
their range as my knowledge will permit. The range 
BO conceded will be narrow enough; but I believe that 
my proper function is not to acquaint you with the 
general history, but with the essential principles of art ; 
and with its history only when it has been both great 
and good, or where some special excellence of it requires 
examination of the causes to which it must be ascribed. 

27. But if either our work, or our enquiries, are to 
be indeed successful in their own field, they must be 
connected with others of a sterner character. Now listen 
to me, if I have in these past details lost or burdened 
your attention ; for this is what I have chiefly to say to 
you. The art of any country is the exponent of its 
social and political virtues. I will show you that it is 
Bo in some detail, in the second of ray subsequent course 
"" •'^tures ; meantime accept this as one of the things, 
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and the moet important of all tbinge, I can positively 
declare to you. The art, or general productive and forma- 
tive energy, of any country, is an exact exponent of its 
ethical life. Ton can have noble art only from noble 
persons, associated under laws fitted to their time and 
circumstances. And the best skill that any teacher of 
art could spend here in your help, would not end in 
enabling you even so much as rightly to draw the 
water-lilies in the Cherwell (and though it did, the 
work when done would riot be worth the lilies them- 
selves) unless both he and you were seeking, as I trust 
we shall together seek, in the laws which regulate the 
finest industries, the clue to the laws which regulate all 
industries, and in better obedience to which we shall 
actually have henceforward to live, not merely in com- 
pliance with our own sense of what is right, but under 
the weight of quite literal necessity. For the trades by 
which the British people has believed it to be tlie highest 
of destinies to maintain itself, cannot now long remain 
undisputed in its hands; its unemployed poor are daily 
becoming more violently criminal ; and a searching dis- 
tress in the middle classes, arising partly from their 
vanity in living always up to their incomes, and partly 
from their folly in imagining that they can subsist in 
idleness upon usury, will at last compel the sons and 
daughters of English families to acquaint themselvra 
with the principles of providential economy; and to 
learn tliat food can only be got out of the ground, 
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and competence oulj secured by frugality ; and diat 
altliougli it is not poBsible for all to be occupied in 
tiie highest arts, nor for any, guiltlessly, to pass their 
days in a succession of pleasures, the most perfect mental 
culture poesible to men is founded on their useftil 
CI ergies, and their best arte and brightest happiness 
are consistent, and consistent only, with their virtue. 

28. This I repeat, gentlemen, will soon become mani- 
fest to those among us, and there are yet many, who 
are honest-hearted. And the future fate of England 
depends upon the position they then take, and on their 
courage in maintaining it. 

There is a destiny now possible to us — the highest 
ever set before a nation to be accepted or refused. We 
are still undegenerate in race ; a race mingled of the 
best northern blood. We are not yet diasolute in temper, 
but still have the firmnees to govern, and the grace to 
obey. We have been taught a religion of pure mercy, 
which we must either now finally betray, or leam to 
defend by fulfilling. And we are rich in an inheritance 
of honour, bequeathed to us through a thousand years of 
noble history, which it should be our daily thirst to 
increase with splendid avarice, so that Englishmen, if it 
be a sin to covet honour, should be the most ofFending 
Bouls alive. Within the last few years we have had the 
laws of natural science opened to us with a rapidity 
which has been blinding by its brightness ; and means 
of transit and uommunication given to us, which have 
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made bjit one kingdom of the habitable globe. One 
kingdom ; — bnt who is to be its king ? Is there to be 
no king in it, think you, and every man to do that 
which is right in his own eyee? Or only kings of 
terror, and the obscene empires of Mammon and Belial 1 
Or will you, jonthB of England, make your conntry again 
a royal throne of kings ; a sceptred isle, for all the world 
a sonrce of light, a centre of peace ; mistress of Learning 
and of the Ai-ts; — faithful guardian of great memories 
in the midst of irreverent and ephemeral yiaions ; — faith- 
ful servant of time-tried principles, nnder tennptation 
from fond experiments and licentious desires ; and, amidst 
the cniel and clamorous jealousies of the nations, wor- 
shipped in her strange valour, of goodwill towards men ? 

29. ' Vexilla regis prodeunt.' Yes, but of which king ? 
There are the two oriflammes ; which shall we plant on 
the farthest islands — the one that floats in heavenly fire, 
or that hangs heavy with foul tissue of terrestrial gold i 
There is indeed a course of beneficent glory open to 
ns, such as never was yet offered to any poor group of 
mortal souls. But it must be — it is with us, now, ' Iteign 
i<r Die.' And if it shall be said of this country, * Fece 
per viltate, il gran rifiuto ; ' that refusal of the crown will 
be, of all yet recorded in history, the shamefullest and 
most untimely. 

And this is what she must eitlier do, or perish : she 
must found colonies as fast and as far as she is able, 
formed of her most energetic and worthiest men; — seizing 
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everj' piece of fruitful waste groimd she can set her foot 
on, and there teaching these her colonists that their chief 
virtue is to be fidelity to their country, and that their 
first aim is to be to advance the power of England by 
land and sea: and that, though they live on a distant 
plot of ground, they are no more to consider themselves 
therefore disfranchised from their native land than the 
sailors of her fleets do, because they fioat on distant 
waves. So that literally, these colonies must be fastened 
fleets, and every man of them must be under authority 
of captains and officers, whose better command is to be 
over fields and streets instead of ships of the line ; and 
England, in these her motionless navies (or, in tlie true 
and mightiest sense, motionless churches, ruled by pilots 
on the Galilean lake of all the world) is to ' expect every 
man to do his duty ; ' recognising that duty is indeed 
possible no leas in peace than war ; and that if we can 
get men, for little pay, to cast themselves against cannon- 
mouths for love of England, we may find men also who 
will plough and sow for her, who will behave kindly and 
righteously for her, who will bring up their children to 
love her, and who will gladden themselves in the bright- 
ness of her gloiy, more than in all the light of tropic 
Bkies. 

But that they may be able to do this, she must m&M 
her own majesty stainless ; she must give them thoughts 
of their home of which they can be proud. The Englant 
who is to be mistress of half the earth cannot remai^ 
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herself a heap of cinders, trampled by contending and 
miserable crowds ; she must yet again become the England 
she was once, and in all beautiful ways more ; eo happy, 
so seclnded, and so pure, that in her sky — polluted by no 
unholy clouds — she may be able to spell rightly of every 
star that heaven doth show ; and in her fields, ordered 
and wide and fair, of every herb that sips the dew ; and 
under the green avenues of her enchanted garden, a sacred 
Circe, true Daughter of the Sun, she must guide the 
human arts, and gather the divine knowledge, of distant 
nations, transformed from savageness to manhood, and 
redeemed from despairing into Peace. 

30. You think that an impossible ideal. Be it so; 
refuse to accept it if you will; but see that you form 
your own in its stead. All that I ask of you is to have 
a fixed purpose of some kind for your country and your- 
selves ; no matter how restricted, so that it be fixed and 
unselfish. I know what stout hearts are in you, to 
answer acknowledged need ; but it is the fatallest form of 
error in English youth to hide their best hardihood till 
it fades for lack of sunshine, and to act in disdain of 
purpose, till all purpose is vain. It is not by deliberate, 
but by careless selfishness ; not by compromise with evil, 
but by dull following of good, that the weight of national 
evil increases upon us daily. Break through at least 
this pretence of existence ; determine what you will be, 
and what you would win. Tou will not decide wrongly 
if yon resolve to decide at all. Were even the choice 
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.between lawless pleaeore and loyal suffering, yon would 
not, I believe, choose basely. But yom- trial is not so 
sharp. It is between drifting in confused wreck among 
the castaways of Fortune, who condemns to assured ruin 
those who know not either bow t« resist her, or obey; 
between this, I say, and the taking your appointed part 
in the heroism of Eest ; the resolving to share in the 
victory which is to the weak rather than the strong ; 
and the binding yourselves by that law, which, thought 
on through lingering night and labouring day, makes a 
man's life to be as a tree planted by the waterside, that 
" ' " fruit in his season ; — 

' ET FOLnjM EJUe NOTT DEFLnffi, 
■T OMNIA, QOJBOUHQUE FAOIBT, PEOSR 
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THE BELATIOJf OP AST TO BELIOIOIT. 

31. It was stated, and I tniflt partly with your ac 
ceptance, in my opening lecture, that the study on which 
we are about to ent«r cannot be rightly undertaken ex- 
cept in furtherance of the grave purposes of life with 
respect to which the rest of the scheme of yonr educa- 
tion here is designed. But you can scarcely have at 
once felt all that I intended in saying so; — you can- 
not but be still partly uiider the impression that the so- 
called fine arts are merely modes of graceful recreation, 
and a new Tesource for your times of rest. Let me ask 
you, forthwith, so far as you can trust me, to change 
your thoughts in this matter. All the great arts have 
for their object either the support or exaltation of human 
life, — usually both ; and their dignity, and ultimately 
their very existence, depend on their being '^tb Aeyw 
iA?(iS(,' that is to say, apprehending, with right reason, 
the nature of the materials they work with, of the 
things they relate or represent, and of the faculties to 
which they are addressed. And farther, they form one 
united sysUsin from wliiijh it is impossible to remove any 
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part ivithout harm to the rest They are founded first in 
mastery, bj Btrength of arm, of the earth and eea, in agri- 
culture and seamanship ; then their inventive power begins, 
with the clay in the hand of the potter, whoso art ia 
the humblest, but truest type of the forming of the hmnan 
body and spirit; and in the carpenter's work, which 
probably was the early employment of the Founder of 
our religion. And until men have perfectly learned the 
lawa of art in clay and wood, they can consummately 
know no others. Nor is it without the strange signifi- 
cance which you will find in what at first seemed chance, 
in all noble liistories, as soon as you can read them 
rightly, — that the statue of Athena Polias was of olive- 
wood, and that the Greek temple and Gothic spire are 
both merely the permanent representations of useful 
wooden structures. On these two first arts follow build- 
ing in stone, — sculpture, — rmetal work, — and painting; 
every art being properly called ' fine ' which demands 
the exercise of the full faculties of heart and intellect. 
For though the fine arts are not necessarily imitative or 
representative, for their essence is being 'ispi j-fmriv' — 
occupied in the actual production of beautiful form or 
colom- — still, the highest of them are appointed also t^i 
relate to us the utmost ascertainable truth respecting 
visible things and moral feelings : and this pursuit of 
fact is the vital element of the art power ; — that ia 
wiiich alone it can develope itself to its utmost. And I 
will anticipate by an assertion whicli you will at present 
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think too bold, but which I am willing that you should 
think so, in order that you may well remember it, — the 
highest thing that art can do is to set before you the 
tme image of the presence of a noble human being. 
it has never done more than this, and it ought not to 
do leas. 

32. The great arts — forming thue one perfect Bcheme 
of human skill, of which it is not right to call one 
division more honourable, though it may be more subtle, 
than another— have had, and can have, but three prin- 
cipal directions of purpose: — ^first, that of enforcing 
the religion of men ; secondly, that of perfecting their 
ethical state ; thirdly, that of doing them material ser- 
vice. 

33, I do not doubt but that you are surprised at 
my saying the arts can in their second function only be 
directed to the perfecting of ethical state, it being our 
usual impression that they are often destructive of 
morality. But it is impossible to direct fine art to au 
immoral end, except by giving it characters unconnected 
with its fineness, or by addressing it to persona who 
cannot perceive it to be fine. Whosoever recognises it 
is exalted by it. On the other hand, it has been com- 
mnnly thought that art was a most fitting means for 
the enforcement of religious doctiines and emotions ; 
whereas there is, as I must presently try to show you, 
room for grave doubt whether it has not in this function 

. hitherto done o^'il rather than good. 
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34. In tliia and the two next fuUowing lectures, I 
shall endeavour therefore to show yon the grave relations 
of human art, in these three functions, to human life. 
I can do this bnt roughly, as you may well suppose — 
since each of these subjects would require for ite right 
treatment years instead of hours. Only, remember, I 
have already given years, not a few, to each of them; 
and what I try to tell you now will be only so much as 
is absolutely necessary to set our work on a clear founda- 
tion. You may not, at present, see the necessity for 
amy foundation, and may think that I ought to pat 
pencil and paper in your hands at once. On that point 
I must simply answer, ' Trust me a little while,' asking 
you however also to remember, that — irrespectively of 
what yon do last or first — my true function here is not 
that of your master in painting, or sculpture, or pottery ; 
but my real duty is to show you what it is that mak^ 
any of these arte fine, or the contrary of fine ; essen- 
tially good, or essentially base. You need not fear my 
not being practical enough for you; all the industry 
you choose to give me I will take; but far the better 
part of what you may gain by such industry would be 
lost, if I did not first lead you to see what every form 
of art-industry intends, and why some of it is justly 
called right, and some wrong. 

35, It would be well if yon were to look over, with 
respect to this matter, the end of the second, and what 
interests jou of the third book of Plato's Republic ; noting 
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tLerein these two principal things, of which I have to 
speak in this and my next lecture : first, the power which 
Plato so frankly, and qnite justly, attributes to art, of 
falsifying our conceptions of Deity : which power he by 
fatal error partly implies may be nsed wisely for good, 
and that the feigning is only wrong when it is of 
evil, ' a* Tit rm K«A*f ^iHiiTiti • ' and you may trace 
thi-ongh all that follows the beginning of the change 
of Greek ideal art into a beautiful expediency, instead 
of what it was in the days of Pindar, tlie statement of 
what ' conld not be otherwise than so.' Bnt, in the 
second place, you will find in those books of the Polity, 
stated with far greater accuracy of expression than our 
English language a'dmita, the essential relations of art 
to morality ; the smn of these being given in one lovely 
sentence, which, considering that we have to-day grace 
done us by fair companionship, you will pardon me for 
translating. 'Must it be then only with our poeta that 
we insist they shall either create for ub the image of 
a noble morality, or among us create none 'i or shall we 
not also keep guard over all other workers for the people, 
and forbid them to make what is ill-customed, and un- 
restrained, and ungentle, and without order or shape, 
either in likenesses of living things, or in buildings, or 
in any other thing whatsoever that is made for the 
people? and shall we not rather seek for workers who 
can track the inner nature of all that may be sweetly 
schemed ; so that the young men, as living in a whole- 
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8oine place, may be profited by everything that, in wurk 
fairly wrought, may touch tliem through heariug or 
sight — as if it were a breeze bringing health to them 
from places strong for life ? ' 

36. And now — but one word, before, we enter on oar 
taek, as to the way yon must understand what I may 
endeavour to tell you. 

Let me beg you — now and always — ^not to thiak that 
I mean more than I say. In all probability, I mean 
just what I say, and only that. At all events I do 
fully mean that, and if there is anything reserved in 
my mind, it will be probably different from what you 
would guess. Ton are perfectly welcome to know all 
that I think, as soon as I have put before you all my 
gix)Tindfi for thinking it ; hut by the time I have done 
so, you will be able to form an opinion of your own ; 
and mine will then be of no consequence to you. 

87. I use then to-day, as I shall in future use, the 
word * religion ' ae signifying the feelings of love, reve- 
rence, or dread with which the human mind is affected 
by its conceptions of spiritual being; and you know 
well how necessary it is, both to the lightness of our 
own life, and to the tmderstanding the lives of others, 
that we should always keep clearly distinguished our ideas 
of religion, as thus defined, and of morality, as the law 
of rightness in human conduct. For there are many 
religions, but there is only one morality. There are 
moral and immoral religions, wliieh differ as much in 
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precept as in emotion ; but there is only one morality, 
whicli haa been, is, and must be for ever, an instinct in 
the hearts of all civilized men, as certain and unalter- 
able as their outward bodily form, and which receives 
from religion neither law, nor peace ; but only hope, and 
felicity. 

38. The pure forms or states of religion hitherto 
known, are those in which a healthy humanity, ;finding 
in itself many foibles and sins, has imagined, or been 
made conscious of, the existence o£ higher spiritual per- 
sonality, liable to no such fault or stain ; and has been 
assisted in effort, and consoled in pain, by reference to 
the will or sympathy of such more pure spirits, whether 
imagined or real, I am compelled to use these painful 
latitudes of expression, because no analysis has hitherto 
Bnfficed to distinguish accurately, in historical narrative, 
the difference between impressions resulting from the 
imagination of the worshipper, and those made, if any, 
by the actually local and temporary presence of another 
spirit. For instance, take the vision, which of all 
others has been since made most frequently tiie sub- 
ject of physical representation — the appearance to Eze- 
kiel and St, John of the four living creatures, which 
throughout Christendom have been used to symbolize 
the Evangelists.* Supposing such interpretation just, 
one of those fignrea was either the mere symbol to 
8t John of himself, or it was the power which inspired 

* Only the Oospek, ' 17. ErangelU,' according to St Jerome. 
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him maiiifestiDg iteelf in an independent form. Which 
of these it was, or whether neither of these, but a 
vision of other powers, or a dream, of which neither 
the prophet himself knew, nor can any other person 
yet know, the interpretation, I suppose no modestly- 
tempered and accurate thinker would now take open 
himself to decide. Nor is it therefore anywise necesaaiy 
for you to decide on that, or any other snch question ; 
but it is necessary that you should be bold enough to 
look every opposing question steadily in its face ; and 
modest enough, having done so, to know when it is 
too hard for you. Biit above all things, see that you 
bo modest in your thoughts, for of this one thing we 
may be absolutely sure, that all our thoughts are but 
degrees of darkness. And in these days you have to 
guard against the fatallest darkness of the two opposite 
Prides : the Pride of Faith, which imagines that the 
Nature of the Deity can be defined by its convictions ; 
and the Pride of Science, which imagines that the 
Energy of Deity can be explained by its analysis. 

39. Of these, the first, the Pride of Faith, ia now, 
as it has been always, the most deadly, because the 
most complacent and subtle ; — because it invests every 
evil passion of our nature with the aspect of an angel 
of hght, and enables the self-love, whieh might other- 
wise have been put to wholesome shame, and the cruel 
carelessness of the ruin of our fellow-men, which might 
othenvise have been wanned into human love, or at least 
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checked bj human intelligence, to congeal themselv^ 
into the mortal intellectual disease of imagining that 
myriads of the inhabitants of the world for four thousand 
jeara have been left to wander and perish, many of 
them everlastingly, in order that, in f ulneBS of time, divine 
truth might be preached sufficiently to onreelves ; with 
this farther ineffable mischief for direct resalt, that mul- 
titudes of kindly-disposed, gentle, and submissive persons, 
who might else by their true patience have alloyed the 
hardness of the common crowd, and by their activity for 
good, balanced its misdoing, are withdrawn from all such 
true service of man, that they may pass the beat part of 
their lives in what they are told is &e service of God ; 
namely, desiring what they cannot obtain, lamenting what 
they cannot avoid, and reflecting on what they cannot 
understand. 

40. This, I repeat, is the deadliest, but for you, 
nnder existing circumstances, it is becoming daily, almost 
hourly, the least probable form of Pride. That which 
you have chiefly to guard against consists in the over- 
valuing of minute though correct discovery ; the ground- 
less denial of all that seems to you to have been 
groundlessly affirmed ; and the interesting yourselves too 
curiously in the progress of some scientific mimk, which 
in their judgment of the universe can be compared to 
nothing BO aecwately as to the woodworms in the panel 
of a picture by some great painter, if we may con- 
ceive them as tasting with discrimination of the wood, 
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and with repugnance of the colour, and declaring tlmt 
even thie imlooked-for and undesirable combination ia a 
normal result of the action of molecular Forces. 

41, Now, I must very eamcBtly warn you, in the 
beginning of ray work with you here, against allowing 
either of these forma of egotism to interfere with yonr 
judgment or practice of art. On the one hand, yon 
must not allow the expresaion of your own favonrite 
religious feelings by any particular form of art to mod- 
ify your judgment of its absolute merit ; nor allow the 
art itself to become an illegitimate means of deepening 
and confirming yonr convictions, by realizing to your 
eyes what you dimly conceive with tlie brain ; as if the 
greater clearness of the image were a stronger proof of 
its ti'uth. On the other hand, you must not allow your 
scientific habit of trusting nothing but what you have 
ascei-tained, to prevent you from appreciating, or at least 
endeavouring to qualify yourselves to appreciate, the 
work of the highest faculty of the human mind, — its 
imagination, — when it is toiling in the presence of thinga 
that cannot be dealt with by any other power. 

42, These are both vital conditions of your healtliy 
jirogress. On the one hand, observe that you do not 
ivilfully use the realistic power of art to convince yom-- 
selves of historical or theological statements which you 
cannot otherwise prove ; and which you wish to prove : 
—on the other hand, that you do not check your iniagi- 
nation and conscience while seizing the truths of wliich 
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tliey alone are cognizant, because you value too highly 
the eeientifie interest which attaches to the investigatior 
of second causes. 

For instance, it may be quite poesible to show the 
conditions in water and electricity which necessarily pro- 
duce the craggy outline, the apparently self-contained 
eilvery light, and the sulphurous bine shadow of a 
thnnder-cloud, and which separate these from the depth 
of the golden peace in the dawn of a summer morning. 
Similarly, it may be possible to show the necessities of 
structure which groove the fangs and depress the brow 
of the asp, and which distinguish the character of its 
head from that of the face of a young girl. But it 
is the function of the rightly-trained imagination to 
recognise, in these, and such other relative aspects, the 
unity of teaching which impresses, alike on our senses 
and our conscience, the eternal difference between good 
and evil : and the rule, over the clouds of heaven and 
over the creatures in the earth, of the same Spirit which 
teaches to our own hearts the bitterness of death, and 
strength of love. 

43. Now, therefore, approaching our subject in this 
balanced temper, which will neitlier resolve to see only 
what it would desire, nor expect to see only what it 
can explain, we shall And our enquiry into the relation 
of Art to Religion is distinctly threefold : first, we ha\'o 
to ask how far art may have been literally directed by 
Bpiritual [xiwere; secondly, how far, if not inspired, it 
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may have been exalted by tiiem ; lastly, how f ai', in any 
oi ite agencies, it bas advanced the cauEe of the creeds it 
has been used to recommend. 

44. First; What gronad have we for thinking that 
art has ever been inspired aa a mcssf^ or revelation? 
What internal evidence ia there in the work of great 
artists of their having been nnder the authoritative 
guidance of supernatural powers 1 

It is true that the answer to bo mysteriouB a question 
cannot rest alone upon internal evidence ; but it is well 
that you should know what might, from that evidence 
alone, be concluded. And the more impartially you 
examine the phenomena of imagination, the more firmly 
you will be led to conclude that they are the result 
of the influence of the common and vital, but not, there- 
fore, less Divine, spirit, of which some portion ia given 
to all living creatures in such manner as may be 
adapted to their rank in creation ; and that everything 
which men rightly accomplish is indeed done by Divine 
help, but under a conaiatent law which is never departed 
from. 

The strength of this spiritual life within ua may be 
increaaed or leaaeued by our own conduct ; it varies from 
time to time, as physical strength varies ; it is sum- 
moned on different occasions by our will, and dejected 
by our distress, or our ain; but it is always equally 
human, and equally Divine. We are men, and not 
mere animals, because a special form of it is witli m 
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always ; we are nobler and baser men, as it is with U8 
more or less; but it is never given to ns in any degree 
which can make ub more than men. 

45. Observe: — I give you this general Btatemeut 
doubtfully, and only as that towards which an impar- 
tial reasoner will, I think, be inclined by existing data. 
But I shall be able to show yon, without any doubt, in 
the course of our studies, that the achievements of art 
which have been usually looked upon as the results of 
peculiar inspiration, have been arrived at only through 
long coiirses of wisely-directed labour, and under the 
influence of feelings which are common to all hu- 
manity. 

But of these feelings and powetB which in different 
degrees are common to humanity, yon are to note that 
tliere are three principal divisions : first, the instincts of 
coDBtructiou or melody, which we share with lower 
animals, and which are in us as native as the instinct 
of the bee or nightingale ; secondly, the faculty of 
vision, or of dreaming, whether in sleep or in conscious 
trance, or by voluntarily exerted fancy ; and lastly, the 
power of rational inference and collection, of both tlio 
laws and forms of beauty. 

46. Now the faculty of vision, being closely asso- 
ciated with the innermost spiritual nature, is the one 
wldch has by most reasoners been held for the peculiar 
channel of Divine teaching: and it is a fact tliat great 
part of purely didactic art has been the record, whether 
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in language, or by linear representation, of actnal vision 
involuntarily received at the moment, though cast on 
a mental retina blanched by the past course of faithful 
life. But it ia also true that these visions, where most 
distinctly received, are always — I speak deliberately — 
always, the sign of some mental limitation or derange- 
ment ; and that the persons who most clearly recc^nise 
their value, exa^eratedly estimate it, choosing what 
they find to be useful, and calling that ' inspired,' and 
disregarding what they perceive to be useless, though 
presented to the visionary by an equal authority. 

47. , Thus it is probable that no work of art has 
been more widely didactic than Albert Diirers engrav- 
ing, known as the ' Knight and Death.* ' Put that 
is oidy one of a series of works representing similarly 
vivid dreams, of which some are uninteresting, except 
for the manner of their representation, as the ' St. Hu- 
bert,' and others are unintelligible ; some, frightful, and 
wholly unprofitable ; so that we find the viaitmary 
faculty in that great painter, when accurately examined, 
to be a morbid influence, abasing his skill more fre- 
quently than encouraging it, and sacrificing the greater 
part of his energies upon vain subjects, two only being 
pi-oduced, in the course of a lon^life, which are of high 
didactic value, and both of these capable only of givhig 
ead courage-t Whatever the value of these two, it 

* standard Series, No. B. 

I Thn tneaniiig of the ' Knigbt and Dcatli,' even in Oub respect, haa 
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bears more the aspect of a treasure obtained at great 
cost of suffering, than of a directly granted gift from 



48. On the contrary, not only the highest, hut tlie 
most consistent results have heen attained in art by 
men in whom the faculty of vision, however strong, was 
subordinate to that of deliberative design, and tran- 
quillised by a measured, continual, not feverish, but 
affectionate, observance of the quite unvisionary facts of 
the suri-ounding world. 

And so far as we can trace the connection of their 
powers with the moral character of their lives, we sliall 
find that the best art is the work of good, bnt of not 
distinctively religious men, who, at least, are consciouB 
of no inspiration, and often so unconscious of their supe- 
riority to others, that one of the very greatest of them, 
deceived by his modesty, has asserted that ' all things 
are possible to well-directed labour.' 

49. The second question, namely, how far art, if not 
inspired, has yet been ennobled by religion, I shall not 
touch upon to-day ; for it both requires technical criti- 
cism, and would divert you too long from the main 
question of all, — How far religion has been helped by 
art? 

Yon will find tliat the operation of formative art— {I 
will not speftk to-day of music) — the operation of forma- 

lately been qnGBtioned on good gTouuda. See note on the plate in 
Catalogue. 
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tive art on reli^om creed is essentially twofold; the 
realiBation, to the eyes, of imagined Bpiritiial persona ; 
and the limitation of their imagined prsBence to certain 
places. We will examine these two functions of it snc- 
eessively. 

60. And first, consider accurately what the agency 
of art is, in realising, to the sight, onr conceptions of 
spiritual persons. 

For instance. Assume that we believe tliat the Ma- 
donna is always present' to hear and answer our prayers. 
Assume also that this is true. I think that persons in 
a perfectly honest, ffdthfnl, and humble temper, wonld 
in that case desire only to feel so much of the Divine 
presence as the spiritual Power herself chcse to make 
felt ; and, above all things, not to think they saw, or 
knew, anything except what might be truly perceived or 
known. 

But a mind imperfectly faithful, and impatient in its 
distress, or craving in its dnlnees for a more distinct 
and convincing sense of the Divinity, would endeavour 
to complete, or perhaps we should rather say to con- 
tract, its conception, into the definite figure of a woman 
wearing a blue or crimson dress, and having fair fea- 
tures, dark eyes, and gracefully arranged hair. 

Suppose, after forming such a conception, that we 
have the power to realise and preserve it, this imago 
of a beautiful figure vrith a pleasant expression cannot 
but have the tendency of afterwards leading us to think 
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6i the Vii^n as present, wlien she is not actually pre- 
sent, or as pleased with us, when she is not actually 
pleased ; or if we resolntely prevent ourselves from such 
imagination, neverthel^ the existence of the imago 
beside va will often turn onr thonghts towards sub- 
jects of religion, when otherw^ they would have beep 
difEerently occupied ; and, in the midst of other oecn 
pations, will faniiliarise more or less, and even me- 
chanically associate with common or faultfnl states of 
mind, the appearance of the supposed Divine person. 

51. There are thus two distinct operations upon out 
mind : first, the art makes ua believe what we would 
not otherwise have believed; and secondly, it makes ns 
tliink of subjects we should not otherwise have thought 
of, intruding them amidst our ordinary thoughts in 
a confused and familiar manner. We cannot with any 
certainty affii-m the advantage or the harm of sncli 
accidental pieties, for their effect will be very different 
on different characters: but, without any question, the 
art, which makes us believe what we would not have 
otherwise believed, is misapplied, and in most instances 
very dangerously so. Onr duty is to believe in the 
existence of Divine, or any other, persons, only upon 
rational proofs of their existence; and not because we 
have seen pictures of them. And since the real re- 
lations between us and higher spirits are, of all facts 
concerning onr being, those which it is most important 
to know accurately, if we know at all, it is a f"Hy so 
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great as to amount to real, though most muntentiona], 
sill, to allow our ccmceptiooB of those relations to bo 
modified by onr own undisciplined fancy. 

52. Bnt now obaerve, it is here necessary to draw a 
distinction, bo subtle that in dealing with facta it is 
ccoitinually impoeeihle to mark it with precision, yet so 
Tital, that not only yonr understanding ' of the power 
of art, but the working of yonr minds in matters of 
primal moment to you, depends on the effort you make 
to afcrn this distinction strongly. The art which real- 
ises a creature of the imagination is only mischievous 
when that realisation is conceived to imply, or does 
practically induce a behef in, the real existence of the 
imagined personage, contrary to, or unjustified by the 
other evidence of its existence. But if the art only 
represents the personage on the understanding that its 
form is imaginary, then the effort at realisation is 
healthful and beneficial. 

For instance. I shall place in your Standard series 
a Greek design of Apollo crossing the sea to Delphi, 
which is an example of one of the highest types of 
Greek or any other art. So far as that design is only 
an expression, under the symbol of a human form, of j 
what may be rightly imagined respecting the solar i 
power, the art is right and ennobling; but bo far as * 
it conveyed to the Greek the idea of there being a real J 
Apollo, it was mischievous, whether there be, or be not, ' 
a real Apollo. If there is no real Apollo, then the art ; 

f 
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was miachievoua becanse it deceived; but if Uiere is a 
real A{K)llo, then it was etill more mischievotis, for it not 
only began the degradation of the image of tJiat true 
god into a decoration for niches, and a device for seals ; 
but prevented any trne witness being borne to his exist- 
ence. For if the Greeks, instead of multiplying repre- 
sentatione of what they imagined to be the fignre of 
the god, had given ns accurate drawings of the heroes 
and battles of Harathon and Salamie, and had simply 
told us in plain Greek what evidence they had of the 
power of Apollo, eidier through his oracles, his help w 
chastisement, or by immediate vision, they would have 
served their religion more truly than by all the vaee- 
paintings md fine statues l^at ever were buried or 
adored, 

53. H'ow in this particular instance, and in many 
otlier examples of fine Greek art, the two conditions 
of thought, symbolic and realistic, are mingled; and 
the art is helpful, as I will hereafter show you, in one 
function, and in the other so deadly, that I think no 
degradation of conception of Deity has ever been quite 
so base as that implied by the designs of Greek vases 
in the period of decline, say about 250 b.0. 

Ent though among the Greeks it is thus nearly 
always difficult to say what is symbolic and what real- 
istic, in the range of Christian art the distinction is clear. 
In that, a vast division of imaginative work is occupied 
in the symbolism of -virtues, viiies, or natural \ owera 
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or jiaaeions ; and iu tlie representation of personages who, 
though nominally real, become in conception symbolic. 
In the greater part of this work there is no intention 
of implying the existence of the represented creature ; 
Durer's Melencolia and Giotto'e Justice are accurately 
characteristic examples. Now all such art is wholly good 
and useful when it is the work of good men. 

54. Again, there is another division of Christian work 
in which the persons represented, though nominally real, 
are treated only as dramatis-personse of a poem, and 60 
presented confessedly as subjecta of imagination. All 
tliis poetic art is also good when it is the work of good 
men. 

55, There remains only therefore to be considered, as 
truly religious, the work which definitely implies and 
modifies the conception of the existence of a real person. 
There is hardly any great art which entirely belongs to 
tills class ; but Eaphael's Madonna della Seggiola is 
as accurate a type of it as I can give you; Holbein's 
Madonna at Dresden, the Madonna di San Sisto, and 
the Madonna of Titian's Assumption, all belong mainly 
to this class, but are removed somewhat from it (as, 
I repeat, nearly all great art is) into the poetical one. 
It is only the bloody crucifixes and gilded virgins and 
other such lower forms of imagery (by which, to the 
honour of the English Church, it has been truly claimed 
for her, that ' she has never appealed to the madness or 
dulness of her people,') which belong to the realistic 
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class in strict limitation, and which properly constitute 
tlie type of it. 

There ie indeed an important school of sculptnre in 
Spain, directed to the same objects, but not demanding 
at present any special attention. And finally, thei-e is 
the vigorous and most interesting realistic school of our 
own, in modem times, mainly known to the public by 
Holman Hmit's picture of the Light of the World, though, 
T believe, deriving its first origin from the genius of the 
painter to whom you owe also the revival of interest, 
first here in Oxford, and then universally, in the cycle 
of early English legend, — Dant« Kossetti. 

56. The effect of this realistic art on the religious 
mind of Europe varies in scope more tlian any other 
art power; for in its higher branches it touches tlie 
most sincere religious minds, affecting an earnest class 
of persons who cannot be reached by merely poetical 
d^gn; while, in its lowest, it addresses itself not only 
to the most vulgar desires for religious excitement, but 
to the mere thirst for sensation of horror which charac- 
terises the uneducated ordera of partially civilised coun- 
tries; nor merely to the thirst for horror, but to tfie 
fitrange love of death, as such, which has sometimes 
iu Catholic countries showed itself peculiarly by the 
endeavour to paint the images in the chapels of the 
Sepulclire so as to look deceptively like corpses. Tho 
same morbid instinct has also affected the minds of 
many among the more imaginative and powerful artists 
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with a feveriBh gloom which distorts their finest wort; 
and lastly — and this is the worst of all its effects — it has 
occupied the sensibility of Christian women, Tmivereally, 
in lamenting the anfferings of Chriat, instead of pre- 
venting dioee of His people. 

57. When any of yon next go abroad, observe, and 
consider the meaning of, the aenlptnreB and paintings, 
which of every rank in art, and in every chapel and 
cathedral, and by every mountain path, recall the hours, 
and represent the agonies, of the Passion of Christ : and 
try to fonn some estimate of the efforts that have been 
made by the fom- arts of eloquence, music, painting, 
and sculpture, since the twelfth century, to wring out 
of tlie hearts of women the last drops of pity that could 
be excited for this merely physical agony : for the art 
nearly always dwells on the physical wounds or ex- 
haustion chiefiy, and degrades, far more than it aDiniatee, 
the conception of pain. 

Then try to conceive the quantity of time, and of 
excited and tlirilling emotion, which have been wasted 
by the tender and delicate women of Christendom 
during these last six hundred years, in thus picturing 
lo tliemsolves, under the influence of such imagery, the 
oodily pain, long since passed, of One Person ; — which, 
80 far as they indeed conceived it to be sustained by a 
Divine Nature, could not for that reason have been less 
endurable than the agonies of any simple human death 
by torture: and then try to estimate what might have 
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1)6011 tliti belter result, for the righteousueBs and feliciy 
of mankind, 1£ these same women had been taught the 
deep meaning of the last words that were ever spoken 
by their Master to those who had ministered to Him of 
their substance: 'Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not foi 
me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children.' If 
they had but been taught to measure with their pitiful 
thoughts the tortures of battle-fields; — the slowly con- 
Buming plagues of death in the starving children, and 
wasted age, of the innumerable desolate those battles 
left ; — nay in oui own life of peace, the agony of 
nnnnrtnred, untaught, unbelped creatures, awaking at 
the grave's edge to know how they should have lived ; 
and the worse pain of those whose existence, not the 
ceasing of it, is death ; those to whom Ae cradle was 
a curse, and for whom the words they cannot hear, 
'ashes to ashes,' are all that they have ever received 
of benediction. These, — you who would fain have wept 
at Hia feet, or stood by His cross, — tliese you have 
always with you, Him yon have not always. 

58. The wretched in death you haTe always with you. 
Yes, and the brave and good in life you have always ; — 
these also needing help, though you supposed they had 
only to help others ; these also claiming to he thought for, 
and remembered. And you will find, if you look into his- 
toiy with this clue, that one of quite the chief reasons 
foj the continual misery of mankind is that they 
n-e always divided in their worehij) between angels or 
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sainte, who are out of their sight, and need no hclp^ 
and proud and evil-minded men, who are too de£nit«lv 
in their Bight, and ought not to have their help. And 
consider how the arta have thus followed the worship of 
the crowd. You have paiutinga of sainta and angels, 
innumerable; — of petty courtiera, and contemptible or 
cruel kings, innamerable. Few, how few yon have (but 
these, observe, almost always by great painters) of the 
best men, or of their actions. But think for yonrselves, 
— I have no time now to enter upon the mighty field, 
nor imagination enough to guide me beyond the thres- 
hold of it, — think, what history might have been to na 
now ; — nay, what a different history that of all Europe 
might have become, if it had but been the object both 
of the people to discern, and of their arta to honour 
and bear recoivJ of, the great deeds of their worthiest 
men. And if, instead of living, as they have always 
hitherto done, in a hellish cloud of contention and re- 
venge, lighted by fantastic dreams of cloudy sanctities, 
they had sought to reward and punish justly, wherever 
reward and punishment were due, but chiefly to re- 
ward; and at least rather to bear testimony to the 
human acts which deserved God's anger or His blessing, 
than only in presumptuous imagination to display the 
secrets of Judgment, or the beatitudes of Eternity. 

59. Such I conceive generally, though indeed with 
good arising out of it, for every great evil brings 
eoine good iu its backwai'd eddies — such I conceive to 
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have been the deadly function of art in its ministry to 
what, whether in heathen or Chrietian lands, and whethei 
in the pageantry of woi^ or coIoutb, or fair forms, ie 
truly, and in the deep senBe, to be called idolatry — the 
serving with the best of onr hearta and minds, some 
dear or sad fantasy which we have made for onreelves, 
wiiile we disobey the present call of the Master, who ia 
not dead, and who is not now fainting nnder His cross, 
but requiring us to take up ours, 

60. I pass to the second great function of religions 
art, the limitation of the idea of Divine presence to 
particular localities. It is of course imp<%eible within 
my present limits to touch upon this power of art, as 
employed on the temples of the gods of various reli- 
gions; we will examine that on future occasioua. To- 
day, I want only to map out main ideas, and I can do 
tliis best by speaking exclusively of this localising influ- 
ence as it affects our own faith. 

Observe iirst, that the localisation is almost entirely 
dependent upon human art You must at least take a 
stone and set it up for a pillar, if you are to mark tlio 
place, fio as to know it again, where a vision ap- 
peared. A persecuted people, needing to conceal their 
places of worship, may perform every religious eei-e- 
mony first under one crag of the hiU-side, aud then 
under another, without invalidating the sacredness of 
the rites or sacraments thus administered. It is, 
therefore, we all acknowledge, inessential, that a par- 
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ticular spot should be surronnded with a ring of Btonee, 
or encloeed within walls of a certain style of architecture, 
and so set apart as the only place where such ceremonies 
may he properly performed ; and it ie thus lees by any 
direct appeal to experience or to reason, bnt in con- 
sequence of the effect upon onr senees produced by the 
ai'chitecture, that we receive the first strong impressions 
of what we afterwards contend for as absolate truth. 
I particularly wish you to notice how it is always by 
help of human art that such a result is attained, because, 
remember always, I am neither disputing nor asserting 
the truth of any theological doctrine ;— that is not my 
province ;— I am only questioning the expediency of en- 
forcing that doctrine by the help of architecture. Put 
a rough stone for an altar under the hawthorn on a 
village green ; — separate a poition of the green itself 
with an ordinary paling from the rest; — tlien consecrate, 
with whatever form you choose, the space of grass you 
have enclosed, and meet within the wooden fence as 
often as you desire to pray or preach ; yet you will not 
easily fasten an impression in the minds of the villagers, 
that God inhabits the space of grass inside the fence, 
and does not extend His presence to the common beyond 
it : and that the daisies and violets on one side of tiio 
railing are holy,— on the other, profane. But, instead 
«f a wooden fence, build a wnll ; pave the interior spuce ; 
roof it over, so as to make it comparatively dart ; — and 
yon may persuade the villagers with ease that you have 
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Imilt a house which Deity inhabits, or that yon have 
l)eeoine, in the old French phrase, a 'logeur du Bod 
Dieu.' 

61. And farther, thongh I have no desire to intro* 
duce any queetion as to the troth of what we thus 
architecturally teach, I would desire you most strictly 
to determine what is intended to be taught. 

Do not think I underrate — I am among the last men 
living who would underrate — the importance of the sen- 
timents connected with their church to the population 
of a pastoral village, I admit, in ita fullest extent, 
tlie moral value of the scene, which is almost always 
one of perfect purity and peace ; and of the sense of 
supernatural love and protection, which fills and sur- 
rounds the low aisles and homely porch. But the 
question I desire earnestly to leave with you is, whether 
all the earth ought not to be peaceful and pure, 
and the acknowledgment of the Divine protection as 
universal, as its reality ! That in a mysterious way the 
presence of Deity is vouchsafed where it is aouglit, and 
^vithdrawn where it is forgotten, must of course be 
granted as the first postulate in the enquiry : but the 
jxiint for our decision is just this, whether it ought 
always to be sought in one place only, and forgotten in 
every other. 

It may be replied, that since it is impossible to con- 
scci-ate the entire space of the earth, it is better thus 
to secure a portion of it than none: but surely, if so, 
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WO ought to make some efFort to enlarge the favoured 
ground, and even look forward to a time when in 
Engliah villages there may he a Qod'a acre tenanted 
by the living, not the dead; and when we shall rathei 
look with aversion and fear to the remnant of ground 
that is aet apart as profane, than with reverence to a 
narrow portion of it enclosed as holy. 

62. But now, farther. Snppose it he admitted that 
hy enclosing ground with walla, and performing certain 
ceremonies there habitually, some kind of sanctity is 
indeed secured within that space, — still the question 
remains open whether it be advisable for religious pur- 
poses to decorate the enclosure. For separation the 
mere walls would he enough. "What is the purpose of 
ycur decoration 1 

Let us take an instance — the most noble with which 
I am acquainted, the Cathedral of Chartres. You have 
there the most splendid coloured glass, and the nchest 
sculpture, and the grandest proportions of building, 
miited to produce a sensation of pleasure and awe. We 
profess that this is to honour the Deity ; or, in other 
words, that it is pleasing to Ilim that we should delight 
our eyes with blue and golden colonra, and solemnise 
our spirits by the sight of large stones laid one on 
another, and ingeniously ear\ed. 

63. I do not think it can be doubted that it is 
pleasing to TTirn when we do this ; for He has Himself 
prepared for us, nearly every morning and evening, win- 
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dowB painted with Divine art, in blue and gtld and 
vermilion ; windoira lighted from within by the lostre 
of that heaven which we may assume, at least with 
more certainty than any consecrated ground, to be one 
of His dwelling-places. Again, in every mountain side, 
and clifE of rude sea shore. He has heaped Btonea one 
npon another of greater magnitnde than thoee of 
Chartres Oathedral, and sculptured them with floral 
ornament,— eurely not less sacred because living? 

64. Mnst it not then be only because we love our 
own wort better than His, that we respect the Incent 
glass, hut not the lucent clouds ; that we weave em- 
broidered robea with ingenious fingers, and make bright 
the gilded vaults we have beautifully ordained — while 
yet we have not considered the heavens the work of 
His fingers ; nor the stars of the strange vault which 
He has ordained. And do we dream that by carving fonte 
and lifting pillars in His honour, who cuts the way of 
the rivers among the rocks, and at whose reproof the 
pillars of the earth are astonished, we shall obtain pardon 
for the dishonour done to the hills and streams by which 
He has appointed our dwelling-place ; — ^for the infecticHi 
of their sweet air with poison ; — for the burning up of 
their tender grass and flowers with fire, and for spread- 
ing such a shame of mixed luxury and misery over onr 
native land, as if we laboured only that, at least here in 
England, we might be able to give the lie to the song, 
tt'hother of the Cherubim above, or Church beneath — 
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•' Holy lioly, Loi-d God of all creatures ; Ileaveu — and 
Earth^&YQ full of Thy glory r 

65. And how much more there is that I long to eay 
to you; and how much, I hope, that yon would lika 
to answer to me, or to question me of I But I can Bay 
no more to-day. We are not, I tmst, at the end of 
our talks or thoughts together; but, if it were so, and 
I never spoke to you more, this that I have said to 
you I should have been glad to have been permitted 
to say ; and this, farther, which is the sum of it, — That 
we may have splendour of art again, and with that, we 
may truly praise and honour our Maker, and with that 
set forth the beauty and holineae of all that He has 
made: but only after we have striven with our whole 
heail^ first to sanctify the temple of the body and 
spirit of every child that has no roof to cover its head 
from flie cold, and no walls to guard its Boul from cor- 
ruption, in this our English land. 

One word more. 

What I have suggested hitherto, respecting the rela 
tions of Art to Beligion, you must receive tliroughout 
aa merely motive of thought ; though you must have 
well seen that my own convictions were established 
filially on some of the points in question. But I must, 
in conclusion, tell you Bometliiug that I know; — which, 
if you truly labour, you will one day know also; and 
which I trust some of you will believe, now. 

During the minutes in which yon have been listening 
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to me, I Buppoee that almost at every other eentenco 
tlioBe whoee habit of mind has been one of veneration 
for established forms and faiths, must have heeii in 
dread that I was about to say, or in pang of regret at 
my having said, what seemed to them an irreverent or 
reckless word touching vitally important things. 

So far from this being the fact, it is juet because the 
feelings that I most desire to cultivate in your minds 
are those of reverence and admiration, that I am so 
earnest to prevent you from being moved to either by 
trivial or false semblances. This is the thing which 
I KNOW — and which, if you labour faithfully, jou shall 
know also, — that in Reverence is the chief joy and power 
of life ; — ^Reverence, for what is pure and bright in your 
own youth; for what is true and tned in the age of 
others ; for all that is gracious among the living, great 
among the dead, — and marvellouB in the Powers dut 
cannot die. 
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66 You probably recollect that, in the beginning 
of my last lecture, it was Btated thai, fine art had, and 
coald have, but three functions : the enforcing of the 
religious sentiments of men, the perfecting their ethical 
Btate, and the doing them material service. We have 
to-day to examine the mode of its action in tiie second 
power, that of perfecting the morality or ethical state 
of men. 

Perfecting, observe — not producing. 

You must have the right moral state first, or yon 
cannot have the art. But when the art is once obtained, 
its reflected action enhances and completes the moral 
state out of which it arose, and, above all, communicates 
the exaltation to other minds which are already morally 
capable of the like. 

67. For instance, take the art of singing, and the 
simplest perfect master of it, (np to the limits of his 
nature) whom you can find — a skylark. From him yon 
may leam what it is to 'sing for joy.' You must get 
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the moral state first, the pure gladnosa, then ^ve it 
finished espreseion; and it is perfected in itself, and 
made commimicable to other creatures capable of such 
joy. But it is incommunicable to those who are not 
prepared to receive it. 

Now, all right human song is, similarlj', the finished 
expi'CBeion, by art, of the joy or grief of noble persons, 
for right causes. And accurately in proportion to the 
rightnees of the cause, and purity of the emotion, ie 
the possibility of the fine art. A maiden may sing of 
her lost love, but a miser cannot sing of bis lost money. 
And with absolute precision from highest to lowest, 
the fineness of the possible art is an index of the moral 
purity and majesty of the emotion it expresses. You 
may teat it practically at any instant. Question with 
yoiu^lves respecting any feeling that has taken strong 
possession of your mind, 'Could this be sung by a 
master, and sung nobly, with a true melody and art i ' 
.Then it is a right feeling. Could it not be sung at all, 
or only sung ludicrously? It is a base one. And that 
is 80 in all the arts ; so that with mathematical precision, 
subject to no error or exception, the art of a nation, 
so far as it exists, is an exponent of its ethical state. 

68. An exponent, observe, and exalting . influence ; 
but not the root or cause. You cannot paint or sing 
yourselves into being good men ; you must be good 
men before you can either paint or sing, and then the 
colour and sound will complete in you all that is best. 
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And this it was that I called upon you to hear, say- 
ing, 'listen to me at least now,' in the first lecture, 
namely, that no art-teaching could be of use to you, 
but would rather be harmful, unless it was grafted on 
something deeper than all art For uideed not only 
with this, of which it is my function to show you the 
laws, but much more with the art of all men, which 
you came here chiefly to learn, that of language, the 
chief vices of education have arisen from the one great 
fallacy of supposing that noble language is a communi- 
cable trick of grammar and accent, instead of sinaplj the 
careful expression of right thought. All the virtues of 
language are, in their roots, moral ; it becomes accurate 
if the speaker desires to be true ; clear, if he speaks with 
sympathy and a desire to be intelligible ; powerful, if 
he has earnestness ; pleasant, if he has sense of rhythm 
and order. There are no other virtues of language pro- 
ducible by art than these: but let me mark more deeply 
for an instant the significance of one of them. Lan- 
guage, I swd, is only clear when it ie sympathetic 
You can, in truth, nndetstand a man's word only by 
understanding his temper. Tour own word is also as 
of an unknown tongue to him unless he understands 
yours. And it is tiiis which makes the art of lan- 
guage, if any one is to be chosen separately from the 
rest, that which is fittest for the instrument of a gentle- 
man's education. To teach the meaning of a word 
thoroughly is to teach the nature of the spirit that 
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coined it ; the Becret of language is the secret o£ 
Sjmpatbj, and its full charm is possible only to tlie 
gentle. And thus the principles of beautiful Bpeecli 
have all been fixed by sincere and kindly speech, Oii 
the laws which have been determined by sincerity, false 
speech, apparently beautiful, may afterwards be con- 
slmcted ; but all such utterance, whether in oration or 
poetry, is not only without permanent power, but it is 
destructive of the principles it has usurped. So long 
as no words are uttered but in faithfulness, so long 
the art of language goes on exalting itself; but the 
moment it is shaped and chiselled on external principles, 
it falls into frivolity, and perishee. And this truth would 
have been long ago manifest, had it not been that in 
periods of advanced academical science there ia always 
a tendency to deny the sincerity of the first masters 
of language. Once learn to write gracefully in the 
manner of an ancient author, and we are apt to think 
that he ako wrote in the manner of some one else. 
But no noble nor right style was ever yet founded but 
out of a sincere heart. 

No man is worth reading to form your style, who 
does not mean what he says; nor was any great style 
ever invented but by some man who meant what he 
said. Find out the beginner of a great manner of 
writing, and you have also found the declarer of some 
true facts or sincere passions; and your whole method 
of reading will thus be quickened, for, being sure tliat 
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your author really meant what he said, yon will bo 
mnch more careful to ascertain what it is that he mcaus. 

69. And of yet greater importance is it deeply to 
know that every beauty possessed by tlie language of 
a nation is significant of the innermost laws of its being. 
Keep the temper of the people stem and manly ; make 
their associations grave, courtetius, and for worthy ob- 
jects ; occupy them in just deeds ; and their tongue must 
needs be a grand one. Nor is it possible, therefore — 
observe the necessary reflected action — that any tongue 
should be a noble one, of which the words are not so 
many trumpet-calls to action. All great languages in- 
variably utter great things, and command them ; they 
cannot be mimicked but by obedience; the breath of 
them is inspiration because it is not only vocal, but 
vital ; and you can only learn to speak as these men 
epoke, by becoming what these men were. 

70, Now for direct confirmation of this, I want yon 
to think over the relation of expr^sion to character in 
two great masters of the absolute art of language, Virgil 
and Pope. Toil are perhaps surprised at the last name ; 
and indeed yon have in EugUsh much higher grasp and 
melody of language from more passionate minds, but you 
have nothing else, in its range, so perfect. I name, 
therefore, these two men, because they are the two most 
accomplished Artists, merely as such, whom I know in 
literature ; and because I think you will be afterwards 
interested in investigating \\ovf the infinite grace in the 
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words of the one, die severity iu tlioee of the otherj 
and the precision in those of both, arise wholly ont of 
the moral elements of their minda: — out of the deep 
tendenieee in Virgil which enabled him to write the stories 
of KisuB and Laueus ; and the Berene and just benevo- 
lence which placed Pope, in Ms theology, two centnriea in 
advance of his time, and enabled him to snm the law of 
noble life in two lines which, so far as I know, are the 
most complete, the most concise, and the most lofty ex- 
pression of moral temper existing in Engli^ words: — 
^ Never dated, tohUe orte matCB ^ppreeid; 
Never deeded, while omoikePB hles^d.^ 
I wish you also to remember these lines of Pope, and 
to make yourselves entirely masters of his system of 
ethics; because, putting Shakespeare aside as rather the 
world's than ours, I hold Pope to be the most perfect 
representative we have, since Chaucer, of the true 
English mind; and I think the Dunciad is the most 
absolutely chiselled and monumental work 'exacted' in 
our country. Ton will find, as you study Pope, that 
he has expressed for you, in the strictest language and 
ivithin the briefest limits, every law of art, of criticism, 
of economy, of policy, and, finally, of a benevolence, 
humble, rational, and resigned, contented with its allots 
ted share of life, and trusting the problem of ita sol- 
vation to Him in whose band liee that of the universe. 

71. And now I pass to the arts with which I have 
Bpecial concern, in which, thou^ the fatits are exactly 
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the same, I ehall have more difficulty in proving iny 
assertion, beeanse very few of U8 are as cognizant of 
the merit of painting as we are of that of language; 
and I can only show you whence that merit springs 
from, after having thoroughly shown you in what it 
consista. But, in the meantime, I have simply to tell 
you, that the manual arts are as accurate exponents of 
ethical state, as other modes of expression; first, witli 
absolute precision, of that of the workman, and then 
with precision, disguised by many distorting influences, 
of that of the nation to which he belongs. 

And, first, they are a perfect exponent of the mind of 
die workman ; but, being so, remember, if the mind be 
great or complex, the art is not an easy book to read ; 
for we must ourselves possess all the mental characters 
of which we are to read the signs. No man can read 
the evidence of labour who is Bot himself laborious, for 
he does not know what the work cost : nor can he 
read the evidence of true passion if he is not passionate ; 
nor of gentleness if he is not gentle : and the most 
subtle signs of fault and weakness of character he can 
only judge by having had the same faults to fight witli. 
I myself, for instance, know impatient work, and tired 
work, better than most critics, because I am myself 
always impatient, and often tired:— so also, tlie patient 
and indefatigable touch of a mighty master becomes 
more wonderfid to me than to others. Yet, wonderful 
in no mean measure it will be to you all, when I make 
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it manifest ;— and as Boon as we begin our real work, 
and you have learned what it is to draw a true line, 1 
shall be able to make manifest to you, — and indisput- 
ably so,— that the day's work of a man like Jfantegna 
or Paul Veronese consiete of an unfaltering, uninter- 
rupted succession of movements of the hand more precise 
than thoee of the finest fencer: the pencil leaving one 
jxiint and arriving at another, not only with unerring 
precision at the extremity of the line, but with an un- 
erring and yet varied course — sometimes over spaces a 
foot or more in extent — yet a course so determined every- 
where that either of these men could, and Veronese often 
does, draw a finished profile, or any other portion of the 
contour of a face, with one line, not afterwards changed. 
Try, first, to realise to yourselves the muscular precision 
of that action, and the inteUectnal strain of it; for the 
movement of a fencer is perfect in practised monotony; 
but the movement of the hand of a great painter is at 
every instant governed by direct and new intention. 
Then imagine that muscular firmness and subtlety, and 
the instantaneously selective and ordinant energy of the 
brain, sustained all day long, not only without fatigue, 
but with a visible joy in the exertion, like that which 
an eanle seems to take in the wave of his vrings; and 
this all life long, and through long life, not only with- 
out failure of power, but with visible increase of it, until 
tlic actually organic chagges of old age. And then con- 
sider, so far as you know anything of physiology, what 
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Bort of an ethical state of body and miEd that Tncans I 
— ethic throngh ages past I what fineness of race thero 
must be to get it, what exquisite balance and symmetry 
of the vital powers ! And then, finally, determine foi 
yourselves whether a manhood like that is consistent 
with any viciousneEs of soul, with any mean anxiety, 
any gnawing lust, any wretchedness of spite or remorse, 
any consciousness of rebellion against law of God or 
man, or any actnal, though unconscious, violation of even 
^e least law to which obedience is e^ential for the glory 
of life, and the pleasing of its Giver. 

72. It is, of course, true tliat many of the strong 
masters had deep faults of »iiaracter, bat their faults 
always show in their work. It is true that some eoiild 
not govern their passions; if so, they died young, or 
they painted ill when old. But the greater part of our 
misapprehension in the whole matter is from our not 
liaving well known who the great painters were, and 
taking delight in the petty skill that was bred in the 
fumes of the taverns of the North, instead of theirs who 
breathed empyreal air, sons of Hie morning, under the 
woods of Assisi and the crags of Cadore. 

73. It is true however also, as I have pointed out 
long ago, that the strong masters fall into two great 
divisions, one leading simple and natural lives, the otlier 
restrained in a Puritanism of the worship of beauty ; 
Eiid these two manners of life you may recognise in a 
moment by tlieir work, Genei-ally Uie natiunlists are the 
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strongest ; but there are two of the Pimtane, whose work 
if I can succeed in making clearly understandable to yon 
during my three years here, it is all I need care to do. 
But of these two Puritans one I cannot name to yon, and 
the other I at present will not. One I cannot, for no 
one knows his name, except the baptismal one, Bernard, 
or 'dear little Bernard' — Bernardino, called, from his 
birthplace, (Lnino, on the lago Maggiore,) Bernard of 
Luino. The other is a Tenetian, of whom many of you 
probably have never heard, and of whom, through me, 
you shall not hear until I have tried to get some picture 
by him over to England. 

74. Observe then, this Puritanism in the worship 
of beauty, though sometimes weak, is always honourable 
and amiable, and the exact reverse of the false Puri- 
tanism, which consiets in the dread or disdain of beauty. 
And in order to treat my subject rightly, I ought to 
proceed from the skit! of art to the choice of its subject, 
and show you how the moral tem^rer of the workman is 
Bho\Tn by his seeking lovely forms and thoughts to 
express, as well as by the force of his hand in expression. 
But I need not now urge this part of tlie proof on you, 
because you are already, 1 believe, siifflciently conscious of 
the truth in this matter, and also I have already said 
enough of it in my writings ; whereas I have not at all 
said enongh of the infallibleness of fine technical work 
as a proof of every other good power. And indeed it 
was long before I myself understood the time meaning of 
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the ]iride of the greatest men in their mere execution, 
bIiow!^ for a permanent lesson to us, in the stories 
which, whether trne or not, indicate with absolute 
accuracy the general conviction of great artists; — tlie 
stories of the contest of Apelles and Protogenes in a line 
only, (of which I can promise you, you shall know the 
ij leaning to some purpose in a little while), — the story 
of the circle of Giotto, and especially, which you may 
perhaps not have observed, tlie expression of Durer in 
his inscription on the di-awings sent him by Raphael. 
These figures, he says, 'Raphael drew and sent to 
Albert Diirer in Nftmberg, to show him' — What? Not 
Ilia invention, nor hia beauty of expression, but ' sein 
riand zu weisen,' *To show him his hand.' And you 
will find, as you examine farther, that all inferior artists 
are continually trying to escape from the necessity of 
sound work, and either indulging themselves in their 
delights in subject, or pluming themselves on their 
noble motives for attempting what they cannot perform ; 
(and observe, by the way, that a great deal of what is 
mistaken for eonseientious motive is nothing but a very 
pestilent, because very subtle, condition of vanity) ; where- 
as the great men always understand at once that the 
first morality of a painter, as of everybody else, is to 
know his business; and so earnest are they in this, tliat 
many, whose lives you would think, by the results of their 
work, had been passed in strong emotion, have in reality 
subdued tliemselves, thougli capable of the very strongest 
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pasBions, into a calm as abBolute as that of a dee|>l; 
elieltered mountain lake, whieh reflects every agitation 
of die clouds in the sty, and every change of tlie shadows 
on the hills, but is itself motionless. 

73. Finally, you must remember that great obscarity 
lias been brought upon the truth in this matter by the 
want of integrity and simplicity in our modem life. I 
mean integrity in the Latin sense, wholoneBs. Everything 
is broken up, and mingled in confusion, both in our 
habits and thoughts; besides being in great part imita- 
tive : BO that you not only cannot tell what a man is, but 
sometimes you cannot tell whether he is, at all 1 — wbeflier 
yon have indeed to do with a spirit, or only with an 
echo. And thus the same inconsistencies appear now, 
between the work of artists of merit and their personal 
characters, as those which you find continually dis- 
appointing expectation in the lives of men of modem 
■literary power; — the same conditions of society having 
obscured or misdirected the best qualities of the im- 
agination, both in our literature and art. Thus there is 
no Eeriona question with any of us as to the personal 
cliaracter of Dante and Giotto, of Shakespeare and 
Holbein; but we pause timidly in the attempt to 
analyse the moral laws of the art skill in recent poets, 
uovelists, and painters. 

76. Let me assure you once for all, that as you grow 
older, if you enable yourselves to distinguish, by the truth 
of your own lives, what is true in those of other men, 
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joii will gmdually i>erceive that all gcxxJ lias its origin in 
good, never in evil ; that the fact of either literature or 
painting being truly fine of their kind, whatever their 
mistaken aim, or partial error, is proof of their noble 
origin : and that, if there is indeed sterling valne in the 
thing done, it h&s come of a Bterling worth in the son) 
that did it, however alloyed or defiled by conditione of 
sin \vhiuh are sometimes more appalling or more strange 
than those which all may detect in their own hearts, 
because they are part of a personality altc^tlier largei 
than ours, and as far beyond our judgment in its dark- 
ness as beyond our following in its light. And it is 
sufiicient warning against what some might dread as tlie 
probable effect of such a conviction on your own minds, 
namely, that you might permit yourselves in the weak- 
nesses which yon imagined to be allied to genius, when 
they took the form of personal temptations ; — it is surely, 
I say, snftieient warning against so mean a folly, to 
discern, as you may with little pains, that, of all human 
existences, the hves of men of that distorted and tainted 
nobility of intellect are probably the most miserable. 

77. I pass to the second, and for us the more prac- 
tically important question. What is tlie effect of noble art 
upon other men ; what has it done for national morality 
ill time past; and what effect is the extended knowledge 
or possession of it likely to have upon us now? And 
hero we are at once met by the facts, which are as 
fjlt>omy aj indisputable, tliat, while many jreasant popu 
4* 
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latioiis, among whom scarcely the rudest practice of iirl 
has ever been attempted, have lived in comparative in- 
nocence, hononr, and happiness, the worst fouln^e and 
cruehy of savage tribes have been frequently associated 
with fine ingenuities of decorative design ; also, that no 
people has ever attained the higher stages of art skill, 
except at a period of its civilisation which was sullied by 
frequent, violent, and even monstrous crime ; and, lastly, 
that the attaining of perfection in art power, has been 
hitherto, in every nation, the accurate signal of the begin- 
iiing of its nun. 

78. Eespecting which phenomena, observe first, that 
although good never springs out of evil, it is developed 
to its highest by contention with evil. There are some 
groups of peasantry, in far-away nooks of Christian corai- 
tries, who are nearly as innocent as lambs; bnt the 
jnorality which gives power to art is the morality of 
men, not of cattle. 

Secondly, the virtues of the iuhabitants of many 
comitry districts are apparent, not real ; their lives are 
indeed artless, but not innocent ; and it is only the mo- 
notony of circumstances, and the absence of temptation, 
wliicli prevent the exhibition of evil passions not less 
real because often donnant, nor less foul because shown 
only in petty faults, or inactive malignities. 

79. But yon will observe also that (Solute artlessncsa, 
to men in any kind of moral health, is impossible ; they 
have always, at least, the art by which they li\e — agri- 
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Kiiltiire or eeamaiisliip ; and in liiese industries, ekilf uUj 
practised, you will find the law of their moral training ; 
while, wliate\-er the adversity of circumstances, every 
rightly-minded peasantry, snch as that of Sweden, Den- 
mark, Bavaria, or Switzerland, has associated with its 
needful industry a quite studied school of pleasurable art 
in drees ; and generally also la song, and simple domestio 
architecture. 

80. Again, I need not repeat to you here what I 
endeavoured to explain in the first lecture in the hook 
I called ' The Two Paths,' respecting the arts of savage 
races : but I may now note briefly that such arts are the 
result of an intellectual activity which has found no room 
to expand, and which the tyranny of nature or of man 
has condemned to disease through arre^icd growth. And 
where neitlier Christianity, nor any other religion con- 
veying some moral help, has leached, the animal energy 
of Bueh races necesEarily flames into ghastly COTiditiona 
of evil, and the grotesque or frightful forme assnmed by 
their art are precisely indicative of their distorted moral 
nature. 

81. But the truly great nations nearly always ttegin 
from a race pcaaessing this imaginative power ; and for 
some time their prtgress is very slow, and their state not 
one of innocence, but of feverish and faultful animal 
energy. This is gradually subdued and exalted into bright 
human hfe; the art instinct purifying itself with the 
rest of tlic nature, until social perfoctncss is nearly 
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re&ulicd ; and then comes the period when conscience and 
intellect are bo highly developed, that new fomiE <if 
error begin in the inability to fulfil the demands of the 
one, or to answer the doubts of the other. Then the 
wholeness of the people is lost ; all kinds of hypocrisies 
and oppositions of science develops themselves ; their 
faith is questioned on one side, and compromised with 
on tlie other; wealth commonly increases at the same 
period to s destructive extent; luxniy follows; and the 
ruin of the nation is then certain : while the arts, all 
this time, are simply, as I said at Jirst, the exponents of 
each phase of its moral state, and no more control it in 
its political career than the gleam of the firefly guides its 
oscillation. It is true that their most splendid r^ults 
are neiially obtained in the swiftness of the power which 
is hurrying to the precipice; but to lay the charge of 
the catastrophe to the art by which it is illumined, is to 
find a cause for the cataract in the hues of its iris. It 
is true that the colossal vices belonging to periods of 
great national wealth (for wealth, yon will find, is tlie 
real I'oot of all evil) can tnm every good gift and still 
of natnre or of man to evil purpose. If, in snch times, 
fair pictures have been misueed, how much more fair 
realities ? And if Miranda is immoral to Caliban, is t^at 
Miranda's fault? 

82. And I could easily go on to trace for you what, 
at the moment I speak, is signified, in onr o^vn national 
character, by the forms of art, and imhappily also by tlio 
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fonns of wliat is not art, but inxna, that exist amoug 
Bs. But the more important question is, What wiU be 
signified by them; what is there in us now of worth 
and strength which, nnder oar new and partly accidental 
impulse towards formative labor, may be by that ex- 
pressed, and by that fortified? 

Would it not be well to know tliis ? Nay, irrespective 
of all future work, is it not the first thing we should 
want to know, what stufE we are made of — how far we 
are iyatti or K«Jt« — good, or good for nothing? We 
may all know that, each of ourselves, easily enough, if 
we like to put one grave question well home. 

83. Supposing it were told any of you by a phy- 
sician whose word you could not but tnist, that you had 
not more than seven days to live. And suppose also 
that, by the manner of your education it had happened 
to you, as it has happened to many, never to have heard 
of any futm-e state, or not to ha\e credited what you 
heard; and therefore that you had to face this fact 
of the approach of death in ita simplicity : fearing no 
punishment for any siu that you might have hefoi'e 
committed, or in the coming days might determine to 
commit ; and having similarly no hope of reward for 
past, or yet possible, virtue ; nor even of any conscious- 
ness whatever to be left to you, after the seventh day 
had ended, either of the results of your acta to those 
whom you loved, or of tlie feelings of any survivors 
towards you. Then the maimer in which you would 
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spend the seven daye is an exact measure of Uie moi-alit^ 
of yoHT nature. 

84. I know that some of yon, and I believe the 
greater nnrnber of you, would, in eneh a ease, spend the 
granted days entirely as you ought. Neither in nnm- 
bcring the errors, or deploring the pleasures of the past; 
nor in grasping at vile good in the present, nor vainly 
lamenting the darkness of the future ; but in instant and 
earnest execution of whatever it might be possible for 
you to accomplish in the time, in setting yoxtr afiain 
in order, and in providing for the future comfort, and 
— so far as you might by any message or record of 
yourself, for tlie consolation — of those whom you loved, 
and by whom you desired to be remembered, not for 
your good, but for theirs. How far you might fail 
through human weakness, in shame for the past, despair 
at the little that could in the remnant of life be accom- 
plished, or the intolerable pain of broken affection, would 
depend wholly on tlie degree in which your nature had 
been depressed or fortified by the manner of your past 
life. But I think tliere are few of you who would not 
spend those last days better than all that had preceded 
them. 

85, If you look accurately through the records of the 
liv<!s that liave been most useful to humanity, you will 
find that all that has been done best, has been done bo ; 
— that to the clearest intellects and highest souls, — ^to 
the true cliildrcn of the Fatlier, with whom a thousand 
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yeare are as one day, their poor seventy years are but 
as seven days. The removal of the shadow of death 
from them to an uncertain, but always narrow, distance, 
never takes away from them their intuition of its 
approach ; the extending to them of a fgw hours more 
or less of light abates not their acknowledgment of the 
infinitude that must remain to be known beyond their 
knowledt:^,—- done beyond their deeds : the nnprofitablenoss 
of their momentary sei-vice is wrought in a magnificent 
despair, and their very honour is bequeathed by them for 
the joy of others, as they lie down to their rest, regarding 
for themselves the voice of men no more. 

8Q. The best things, I repeat to you, have been done 
thus, and therefore, sorrowfully. But the greatest part 
of the good work of the world is done either in pure 
and un vexed instinct of duty, ' I have stubbed Thomaby 
waste,' or else, and better, it is cheerful and helpful doing 
of what the hand finds to do, in surety that at evening 
time, whatsoever is right, the Master will give. And 
that it be worthily done, depends wholly on that ultimata 
quantity of worth which, you can measure, each in him- 
self, by the test I have just given you. For that test, 
observe, will mark to you the precise force, first of your 
absolute courage, and then of the energy in you for the 
right ordering of things, and the kindly dealing with 
persons. Tou have cut away from these two instincts 
every selfish or common motive, and left nothing but the 
energies of Order and of Love, 
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87. Now, where thoee two roote are set, all tlie otfaoi 
powere and desires find right nourishment, and become 
to their own utmost, helpful to others and pleasurable to 
oniBelvea. And so far as those two springe of action 
are not in us, all other powers become corrupt or dead ; 
oven the love of truth, apart from these, hardens into an 
insolent and cold avai-ice of knowledge, whi<Ji unused, is 
more vain than unused gold. 

88. These, tlien, are the two essential instincts of 
humanity : tlie love of Order and the love of Kindness. 
By tlie love of order Ihe moral enei^ is to deal with 
tlie eartli, and to drees it, and keep it; and with all 
rebellions and dissolute forces in lower creatures, or in 
ourselves. By die love of doing kindness it is to deaj 
rightly with all surrounding life. And then, grafted on 
tliese, we are to make every other passion perfect; so 
tliat they may every one have full strength and yet be 
al)srfnte!y under control. 

89. Every one must be strong, every one perfect, every- 
one obedient as a war hoi'se. And it is among the 
most beautiful pieces of mysticism to which eternal trntli 
is attached, tliat the chariot race, wliich Plato uses as 
an image of moral government, and which is indeed the 
most i>erfect type of it in any visible skill of men, 
sliould have been made by the Gi'ecks the continual 
subject of their best poetry and best art. Nevertheless, 
Plato's use of it is not altogether true. There is no 
black horse in the cliaritit of the soul. One of the 
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driver'a woret faults is in starving hie horses ; another, 
in not breaking them early enough; but they are all 
good. Take, for example, one usually thought of ae 
wholly evil — ^that of Anger, leading to vengeance. I 
believe it to be quite one of the crowning wickednesses 
<ff this t^e that we have starved and chilled our faculty 
of indignation, and neither desire nor dare to punish 
crimes justly. We have taken up the benevolent idea, 
forsooth, that justice is to be preventive instead of vin- 
dictive; and we imagine that we are to punish, not in 
anger, but in expediency; not that we may give de- 
served pain to the person in fault, but that we may 
f lighten other people from committing the same fault 
The beautiful theory of this non-vindictive justice is, 
tliat haviug convicted a man of a crime worthy of death, 
we entirely pardon the criminal, restore him to his place 
in our afEection and esteem, and then hang him, not as 
a malefactor, but as a scarecrow. That is the theory. 
And the practice is, that we send a child to prison for 
a montli for stealing a handful of walnuts, for fear that 
other children should come to steal more of our walnuts. 
And we do not punish a swindler for ruining a thousand 
families, because we think swindling is a wholesome 
excitement to trade. 

90. But all true justice is vindictive to vice as it is 
rewarding to virtue. Only — and herein it is distinguished 
from personal revenge — it is vindictive of the wrong 
done, not of the wrong done to us. It is the national 
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expreseion of deliberate anger, as of deliberate gratitude ; 
it is not exemplary, or even corrective, but essentially 
retributive; it is the absolute art of meaaured recom- 
pense, giving honour where honour is dne, aud shame 
where shame is due, and joy where joy ia due, and pain 
where pain is due. It is neither educational, for men 
are to be educated by wholeeome habit, not by rewards 
and punishmente ; nor is it preventive, for it is to be 
executed without regard to any consequences ; but only 
for righteousness' sake, a righteous nation does judgment 
and justice. But in this, as in all other instances, the 
rightnesa of the secondary passion depends on its' being 
grafted on those two primary instincts, the love of order 
and of kindness, so that indignation itself is ag^nst tlie 
woimding of love. Do you think the fw'M 'Ajji^fot came 
of a hard heart in Achilles, or the ' Pallas te hoc vulnere, 
Pallas,' of a hard heart in Ancliises' son? 

01, And now, if with this clue through the labyrinth 
of them, you remember the course of the arts of great 
nations, you will perceive that whatever has prospered, i 
and become lovely, had its beginning — for no other was 
possible — ^in the love of order in material things asso- 
ciated with true iiMfnin, and the desire of beauty in 
material things, which is associated with tme affection, 
tha/ritaa ; and with the innumerable conditions of true 
gentleness expressed by the different uses of the words 
x»f"i and gratia. You mil find that this love of beauty 
is an essential part of all healthy human nature, and 
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! thoug}] it. can long co-exist with states of life in many 
otlier respects unvirtuons, it is itself wholly good ; — the 
I direct adversary of envy, avarice, mean worldly care, and 
especially of cruelty. It entirely perishes when these are 
; wilfully indulged; and the naen in whom it has beec 
; most strong have alwa^ been compassionate, and lovers 
[oi justice, and the earliest disceraers and declarers of 
: tilings conducive to the happiness of mankind. 

92. Nearly every imptalant truth respecting the love 
* of beauty in its familiar relations to human life was 
, mytliically expressed by the Greeks in their various 
■ accounts of the parentage and offices of the Graces. 
I But one fact, the most vital of all, they could not in 
its fulness perceive, namely, that the intensity of other 
perceptioiB of beauty is exactly commensurate with the 
imaginative purity of the passion of love, and with the 
j singleness of its devotion. They were not fully conscious 
; of, and could not therefore either mythically or philo- 
sophically express, the deep relation within themselves 
between their power of perceiving beauty, and the honour 
of domestic affection whiob found their sternest themes 
of tragedy in the infringement of its laws ;— which made 
Ihe rape of Helen the chief subject of their epic poetry, 
and which fastened their clearest symbolism of resurrec- 
tion on the story of Aleestis. Unhappily, the subordinate 
position of their most revered women, and the partial 
corruption of feeling towards them by the presence 
of certain other singular states of inferior passion which 
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it ia as difficult as grievous to analyse, arrested tlip 
ethical as well as the formative progress of the Greek 
mind ; and it was not until after an interval of nearlj 
two thousand years of varions error and pain, that, partlv 
as the tnie reward of Christian warfare nobly sustained 
tlux)ugh centuries of trial, and partly as the visionary 
culmination of the faith which saw in a m^den's purity 
the link between Giod and her race, the highest and 
holiest strength of mortal love was reached ; and, togethci 
with it, in the song of Dante, and the painting oi 
Bernard of luino and Iiis fellovra, the perception, and 
embodiment for ever of whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are oi 
good report; — that, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, men might tliink on those things. 

93. Tou probably observed the expression I used a 
moment ago, the imaginative parity of the passion oi 
love. I have not yet spoken, nor is it possible for me 
to-day to speak adequately, of the moral power of the imar 
gioation ; hut you may for yourselves enough discern its 
nature merely by comparing the dignity of the relatione 
between the sexes, from their lowest level in moths or 
moUuBca, through tlie higher creatures in whom they 
become a domestic influence and law, up to the love of 
pure men and women ; and, finally, to the ideal love 
which animated chivalry. Throughout this vast ascent 
it is the gradual increase of tlie imaginative faculty 
which exalts ajid enlarges the authority of the pasf^ion, 
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nntil, at its height, it is the bulwark of patience, the 
tntnr of honour, and the perfectuess of praise. 

94. Yon will find farther, that aa of lo^e, so of all 
the other paaeions, the right government and esaltatioi. 
begins in that of die Imagination, which ia lord over 
them. For to svhdue the paesione, which is thought so 
often to be the sum of duty r^peeting them, ia poe- 
sible enough to a proud dulnesa; but to excite them 
rightly, and make them strong for good, is the work of 
the unaelfish imagination. It is constantly said that 
human nature is heartless. Do not believe it. Human 
nature ie kind and generons ; but it ie narrow and blind ; 
and can only with difficulty conceive anything but what 
it immediately sees and feels. People would instantly 
care for others as well as themselves if only they could 
imagine others as well as themselves. Let a child fall 
into tlie river before the roughest man's eyes; — ^he will 
QBually do what he can to get it out, even at some risk 
to himself ; and all the town will triumph in the saving 
of one little life. Let the same man be shown that 
hundreds of children are dying of fever for want of 
some sanitary measure which it will c<»t him trouble 
to urge, and he will make no effort ; and probably alJ 
the town would resist him if he did. So, also, the lives 
of many deserving women are passed in a SQccession of 
petty anxieties about themselvra, and gleaning of minute 
interests and mean pleasures in their immediate circle, 
because they are never taught to make any effort tc 
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look beyond it ; or to know anything about the mighty 
world in which their lives are fading, like blades of 
bitter grass in fniitlese fields, 

95. I had intended to enlarge on this— and yet more 
on the kingdom which every man holds in his eon- 
ceptive faculty, to bo peopled with active thoughts and 
lovely presences, or left waste for the springing up of 
those dark desires and dreams of which it is written that 
'every imagination of the thoughts of man's heart is 
evil continually.' Tme, and a thousand times true it 
is, that, here at least, 'greater is he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he that taketh a city.' But this you can 
partly follow out for yourselves without help, partly we 
must leave it for future enquiry. I press to the con- 
clusion which I wish to leave with you, that all you can 
rightly do, or honourably become, depends on the govern- 
ment of these two instincts of order and kindne^, by 
this great Imaginative faculty, which gives you inheri 
tance of the past, grasp of the present, authority over 
the future. Map ont the spaces of your possible lives 
by its help ; measure the range of their possible agency I 
On the walls and towers of this your fair city, there is 
not an ornament of wliich the first origin may not be 
traced back to the thoughts of men who died two 
thousand years ago. Whom will you be governing by 
your thoughts, two thousand years hence ? Think of it, 
and you will find tliat so far from art being immoral, 
little else except art. is moral ; that life without industry 
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18 gnilt, and indnstrj withoBt art is brntality; an i\g 
the words ' good ' and ' wicked,' used of men, yon i. 
aliiioBt BubBtitute the words 'Makers' or 'Destroyers.' F{i, 
the greater part of the Beeming prosperity of the world 
is, so far as onr preeeut knowledge extends, vain : wholly 
useless for any kind of good, but having aesigned to it 
a certain inevitable Beqnence of dcBtruction and of sorrow. 
Its stress is only the stress of wandering storm ; its beauty 
the hectic of plagne: and what is called the history of 
mankind is too often the record of the whirlwind, and 
the map of the spreading of the leprosy. But underneath 
all that, or in narrow spaces of dominion in the midst 
of it, the work of every man, ' qui non accepit in vani- 
tatem auimam suam,' endures and prospers; a small 
remnant or green bud of it prevailing at last over evil. 
And though faint with sickness, and encumbered in rain, 
the true workers redeem inch by inch the wilderness 
into garden ground ; by the help of their joined hands 
the order of all things is surely sustained and vitally 
expanded, and although with strange vacillation, in the 
eyes of the watcher, the morning cometh, and also the 
lught, there is no hour of human existence that does not 
draw on towards the perfect day. 

96. And perfect the day shall be, when it is of all 
men understood that the beanty of Holiness must be in 
labour as well as in rest. Nay I more, if it may be, in 
labour; in our strength, rather than in our weakness; 
and in the choice of what we shall work for through the 
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'**^ay8, and may know to be good at their evening 
^P6, than in the choice of what we pray for on tJio 
sventh, of reward or repose. With the mnltitude tiiat 
keep holiday, we may perhaps sometimes vainly have 
gone np to the honse of the Lord, and vainly there 
asked for what we fancied would be mercy; but for 
the few who labour as their Lord would have them, 
tlie mercy needs no seeking, and their wide home no 
hallowing. Surely goodness and mercy Bhaliy(>Kow) them, 
fill the days of their life; and they shall dwell in ibe 
liouse of the Lord — fok sveb. 
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97. OuB Babjeet of enqtiiry to-day, you will re- 
member, is the mode in which fine art is founded upon, 
or may contribute to, the practical requirements of 
human life. 

Its offices in this respect are mainly twofold ; it 
gives Fom* ♦/> Jreowledge, and Grace to utility ; that 
is to say, It makes permanently visible to us things 
which othei-wise could neither be described by our 
science, nor retained by our memory ; and it gives 
delightfulnesa and worth to the implemente of daily 
use, and materiab of dress, furniture, and lodging. In 
the first of these offices it gives precision and charm to 
truth ; in the second it gives precision and charm to 
service. For, the moment we make anything useful 
tlioronghly, it is a law of nature that we shall he 
l>leased with ourselves, and with the thing we have 
made ; and become desirous therefore to adorn or com- 
plete it, in some dainty way, with finer art expressive 
of our pleasure. 

And the point I wish chiefly to bring before yon 
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3 and healthy c 
- arts with matorial use ; but I must firat try briefly to 
put in clear light the function of art in gi^'ing Form to 
truth. 

98. Much that I have hitherto tried to teach has 
been disputed on the ground that I have attached too 
much importance to art as representing natural facts, 
and too little to it ae a source of pleasure. And I 
wish, in the close of these four prefatory lectures, * 
strongly to assert to you, and, eo far as I can in the 
time, convince you, that the entire vitality of art de- 
pends upon its being either full of truth, or full of 
use ; and that, however pleasant, wonderful, or impres- 
sive it may be in itself, it must yet he of inferior kind, 
and tend to deeper inferiority, unless it has clearly .-ne 
of these main objects, — either to state a true thintf., or 
to adorn a aervicealle one. It must never exist al me, 
— never for itself ; it exists rightly only when it is the 
means of knowledge, or the grace of agency for lif*;. 

99. Now, I pray you to observe— for though I have 
said tliis often before, I have never yet said it clearly 
enough— every good piece of art, to whichever of tliese 
ends it may be directed, involves first essentially the 
evidence of human skill, and the formation of an actually 
beautiful thing by it. 

Skill, and beauty, always then ; and, beyond these, the 
formative arts have always one bi other of the two 
ol'jocts which I have just defined to you — truth, or ser 
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viceableness ; and without these aims neither the skilf 
nor their beauty will avail ; only by these can eitbei 
legitimately reign. All the graphic arfa begin in keep- 
ing tlie outline of shadow that we have loved, and Ihey 
end in giving to it the aspect of life ; and all the ar- 
chitectural arts begin in the shaping of the cup and 
the platter, and they end in a glorified roof. 

Therefore, you see, in Uie graphic aria you have Skill, 
iJeant\, and Likeness; and in the architectural arts, 
Skill, Beanty, and Use ; and you must have tlie three 
in each group, balanced and co-ordinate ; and all tlie 
chief errors of art consist in losing or exaggerating one 
of these elements, 

100. For instance, almost the whole system and hope 
of modem life are founded on the notion that you may 
substitute mechanism for skill, photograph for picture, 
east-ii-on for sculpture. That is your main nineteentli- 
century faith, or infidelity. You think yon can get 
everjthing by grinding — mnsic, literature, and paint- 
ing. You will find it grievously not so; yon can get 
nothing but dust by mere grinding. Even to have tlie 
barley-meal out of it, you must have the barley first ; 
and that comes by growth, not grinding. But essen- 
tially, we have lost our delight in Skill ; in that ma- 
jesty of it which I was trj'ing to make clear to you in 
my last address, and which long ago I tried to express, 
under tlie head of ideas of power. The entire sense oJ 
that, we have lost, because we oui-selves do nut take 
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l^aina enough to do right, and have no ciHiceptiuii o) 
'what the right costs; so that all the joy and reverenua 
^ we ought to feel in looking at a strong man's work 
/ have ceased in na. We keep them yet a little in looking nt 
a honeycomb or a bird'a-nest ; we nndetBtand that these 
differ, by divinity of skill, from a lump of wax or a 
clnater of sticks. But a picture, which is a much more 
wonderful thing than a honeycomb or a bird's-nest, — 
have we not known people, and sensible people too, 
who expected to be taught to produce that, in six 



101, Well, you must have the skill, you must have 
the beauty, which is the highest moral element; and 
then, lastly, you must have the verity or utility, which \a 
not the moral, but the vital element ; and this desire for 
verity and use is the one aim of the three that always 
leads in great schools, and in the minds of great mas- 
ters, without any exception. They will permit them- 
selves in awkwardness, they will permit themselves in 
ugliness ; — but they will never permit themselves in nse- 
lessneas or in unveracity. 

103. And farther, as their skill increases, and as 
their grace, so much, more, their desire for tnitli. It 
is impossible to find the tliree motives in fairer 
balance and harmony than in our own Reynolds. He 
rejoices in showing you his skill ; and those of yon 
who succeed in learning what painters' work really is 
will one day rejoice also, even to laughter — that highest 
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laTighter which springs of pure delight, in wRteliiiig the 
fortitude and tlie fire of a hand which etrikee forth ita 
will upon the eaiivas as easily as Uie wind strikes it 
on the sea. He rejoices in all abstract beauty and 
rhythm and melody of design ; he will never give you 
a colour that is not lovely, nor a shade tliat is unneces- 
sary, nor a line that is ungraceful. But all his power 
and all his invention are held by him subordinate, — 
and the more obediently because of their nobleness,— 
to his true leading purpose of setting before you such 
likeness of the living presence of an English gentleman 
or an English lady, as shall be worthy of being looked 
upon for ever. 

103. But farther, you remember, I hope — for I said 
it in a way that I thought would shock you a little, 
that you might remember it — my statement, that art 
had never done more than this, never more than given 
the likeness of a noble human being. Kot only so, 
but it very seldom does so much as this; and the best 
pictures that exist of the great schools are all portraits, 
or groups of portraits, often of very simple and nowise 
noble persons. You may have much ' more brilliant 
and impressive qualities in imaginative pictures; you 
may have figures scattered like clouds, or garlanded 
like flowers; you m^y have IJght and shade, as of 
a tempest, and colour, as of the rainbow ; but all 
tliat is child's play to the great men, though it ia 
gstonjshtnent to us. Their rei^l strengtli is tried to 
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the ntmoBt, and as far as I know, it ia ne\er elsewhere 
brought out bo thoroughly, as in painting one man or 
woman, and the bouI that wae in them; nor that 
always the highest soul, bnt often only a thwarted 
one that was capable of height ; or perhaps not even 
that, bat faultful and poor, yet seen through, to the 
poor beet of it, by the masterful sight So that in 
order to put before you in your Standard series the 
best art possible, I am obliged, even from the very 
strongest men, to take the portraits, before I take the 
idealism. Nay, whatever is best in the great com- 
positions themselves has depended on portraiture; and 
the study necessary to enable you to understand inven- 
tion will also coni'ince you that the mind of man never 
invented a greater thing than the form of man, ani- 
mated by faithful life. Every attempt to refine or exalt 
such healthy humanity has weakened or caricatured it ; 
or else coneiets only in giving it, to please our fancy, 
the wings of birds, or the eyes of antelopes. Whatever 
is truly great in eitlier Greek or Christian art, is also 
restrictedly human ; and even the raptures of the re- 
deemed souls who enter, ' celestemente ballando,' the 
gate of Angelieo's Paradise, were seen lirst in the ter- 
restrial, yet most pure, mirth of Florentine maidens. 

104. I am aware that this cannot but at present 
appear gravely questionable to those of my audience 
who are strictly ec^nizant of the phases of Greek art; 
for they know tliat the moment of its decline is accu- 
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rately marked, by ita tnrniiig from abstract form to 
portraiture. But the reason of this is simple. The pro- 
greseive coniee of Greet art was in subduing moostrouB 
conceptlone to natural ones ; it did this by general laws ; 
it reached absolute truth of generic human form, and 
if its ethical force had remained, would have advanced 
into healthy portraiture. But at the moment of change 
the national life ended in Greece ; and portraiture, 
there, meant insult to her religion, and flattery to her 
tyi-ants. And her skill perished, not because she 
became true in sight, but because she became vile in 
heart. 

105. And now let us think of our own work, and 
ask how that may become, in its own poor measure, 
active in some verity of representation. We certainly 
cannot begin by drawing kings or queens ; but we must 
try, even in our earliest work, if it is to prosper, to draw 
something that will convey true knowledge both to our- 
eelves and others. And I think you will find greatest ad- 
vantage in the endeavour to give more life and educational 
power to the simpler branches of natural science : for the 
great scientific men are all so eager in advance that they 
have no time to popularise their discoveries, and if we can 
glean after them a little, and make pictures of the things 
whicli science describes, we shall find the service a worthy 
one. Not only so, but we may even be helpful to science 
herself ; for she has suffered by her proud severance from 
the arts ; and having made too little effort to realise her 
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discoveries to vulgar eyes, has herself lost true measure 
of what was chiefly precious in them. 

106. Take Botany, for instance. Our scientiflc bota- 
nists are, I think, chiefly at present occupied in dis- 
tinguishing specie, -which perfect methods of distinction 
will probably in the future ^how to be indistinct; — in 
inventing d^criptive names of which a more advanced 
science and more fastidious scholarsliip will show some 
to be unnecessary, and others inadmissible ; — and in lai- 
ci.^copic investigations of structure, which through mauy 
alternate links of triumphant discovery that tissue s com- 
posed of vessels, and that vessels are composed of tissue, 
have not hitherto completely explained to ns either the 
origin, the energy, or the course of the sap ; and which, 
however subtle or successful, bear to the real natural his- 
tory of plants only tlie relation that anatomy and organic 
chemistry bear to the history of men. In the meantime, 
our artists are so generally convinced of the truth of the 
Darwinian theory, that they do not always think it neces- 
sary to show any difference between the foliage of an elm 
and an oak ; and the gift-books of Christinas have every 
page surrounded with laboriously engraved garlands of 
rose, Hhamrock, thistle, and forget-me-not, without it* 
being thought proper by the draughtsmen, or desirable by 
the public, even in the case of those uncommon flowers, 
to observe the real shape of the petals of any one of them. 

107. Now what wc especially need at present for edu- 
cational purposes is to know, not tlie anatomy of plantb, 
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but their biMgraphy — how and wliei-e thoy live and die, 
their tempers, benevolences, malignities, distresses, and 
Tirtues. We want them drawn from tlieir youth to 
their age, from bud to fruit. We ought to see the 
various forms of their diminished but hardy growth in 
cold climates, or poor soils; aud their rank or wild 
luxuriance, when ftdl-fed, and warmly uuraed. And all 
this we ought to have dra^vn so accurately, that we 
might at once compare any given part of a plant with 
the same part of any other, drawn on the like con- 
ditions. Now, is not this a work which we may set 
about here in Oxford, with good hope and much plea- 
sure! I think it so important, that the first exercise 
in drawing I shall put before yon will be an outline 
of a laurel leaf. Tou will find in the opening sentence 
of Lionardo's treatise, our present text-book, that you 
must not at first draw from nature, but from a good 
master's work, ' per aesnefarsi a buone membra,' to 
accustom yourselves, that is, to entirely good representa- 
tive organic forms. So your first exercise shall he the 
top of the laurel sceptre of Apollo, drawn by an Italian 
engraver of Lionardo's own time ; then we will draw a 
laurel leaf itself; and little by little, I think we may 
both leani ourselves, and teach to many besides, somewhat 
more than we know yet, of the wild olives of Greece, 
and the wild roses of England. 

108. Next, in Geology, which I will take leave to 
cons'der as an entirely separate science from the zoo]i)gy 
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of the past, which has lately usurped its name and 
interest In geology itself we fiud the strength of many 
able men oecnpied in debating questions of which 
there are yet no data even for the clear statement; and 
in seizing advanced theoretical positions on the mere 
contingency of their being afterwards tenable ; while, in 
the meantime, no simple person, taking a holiday in 
Cumberland, can get an intelligible section of Skiddaw, 
or a clear account of the origin of the Skiddaw slates ; 
and while, though half the educated society of London 
travel every summer over the great plain of Switzer- 
land, none know, or care to know, why that is a plain 
and the Alps to the south of it are Alps ; and whether oi 
not the gravel of the one has anything to do with 
the rocks of the other. And though every palace in 
Europe owes part of its decoration to variegated marbles, 
and nearly every woman in Europe part of her decoration 
to pieces of jasper or chalcedony, I do not think any 
geologist could at this moment with authority tell ua 
either how a piece of marble is stained, or what causes 
the streaks in a Scotch pebble. 

109. Now, as sooH as yon have obtained the power 
of drawing, I do Jiot say a mountain, but even a stone, 
accurately, every question of this kind will become to 
you at once attractive and definite; you will find that 
in the grain, the lustre, and the cleavage-lines of the 
smallest fragment of rock, there are recorded forces of 
every order and magnitude, from tlic«e which raise a eon- 
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tment by one volcanic effort, to those wliich at every in- 
stant are polialiing the apparently complete crystal in iti 
neat, and conducting the apparently motionleBs metal it 
its vein ; and that only by the art of your own hand, and 
fidelity of sight which it developea, you can obtain true 
perception of these invincible and inimitable arts of the 
earth herself: -while the comparatively slight effort ne- 
cessary to obtain ho much skill aa may serviceably draw 
monntains in distant effect will be instantly rewarded by 
what is almost equivalent to a new sense of the condi- 
ions of their stmctnre, 

110. And, because it is well at once to know some 
direction in which our work may be definite, let me 
surest to those of you who may intend passing their 
vacation in Switzerland, and who care abont moun- 
tains, that if they will first qualify themselves to take 
angles of position and elevation with correctness, and 
to draw outlines with approximate fidelity, there are a 
series of problems of the highest interest to be worked 
out on the southern edge of the Swiss plain, in the 
study of the relations of its molasse beds to the rocks 
which ai-e characteristically developed in the chain of 
the Stockhom, Eeatenberg, Pilate, My then above 
Schwytz, and High Sentis of Appenzell ; the pursuit 
of which may lead them into many pleasant, as well as 
creditably dangerous, walks, and curious discoveries ; and 
will be good for the discipline of their fiogeiB in tlit 
pencilling of crag fornt. 
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111. I wish I could aek you to draw, instead of the 
Alps, the crests of Parnassus and Olympus, and thb 
ravines of DelpM and of Tempe. I have not loved 

the arts of Greece ae others have; yet I love them, 
and her, so much, that it is to me simply a standing 
marvel how scholars can endure for all these centuries, 
during which their chief education has been in the lan- 
guage and policy of Greece, to have only the names of 
her hills and rivers upon their lips, and never one line 
of conception of them in their mind's sight. Wtich of 
us knows what the valley of Sparta is like, or the great 
mountain vase of Arcadia 1 which of us, except in mere 
airy syllabling of names, knows aught of ' sandy Ladon's 
lilied banks, or old Lycfens, or Cyllene hoar 1 ' ' You can- 
not travel in Greece?'— I know it; nor in Magna Grse- 
cia. But, gentlemen of England, you had better find 
out why you cannot, and put an end to that horror of 
European shame, before you hope to learn Greek art. 

112. I scarcely know whether to place among the 
things useful to art, or to science, the Bystematic 
record, by drawing, of phenomena of the sky. But I 
am quite sure that your work cannot in any direction 
be more useful to yourselves, than in enabling you to 
perceive the quite unparalleled subtilties of colour and 
inorganic form, which occur on any ordinarily fine 
morning or evening horizon ; and I will even conieet 
to you another of my perhaps too sauguine expec- 
tations, that in some far distant time it may come to 
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pass, that J'>niig Euglishmen and Englishwomen may 
think the breath of the morning sky pleaaanter than 
that of midnight, and its light prettier than that of 
candlea. 

113. Lastly, in Zoolc^. "What the Greeks did for 
the horse, and what, as far as regards domestic and 
expressional character, Landseer . has done for the dog 
and the deer, remains to be done by art for nearly all 
other animals of high organisation. There are few birds 
or beasts that have not a range of character which, if 
not equal to that of the horse or dc^, is yet as interest- 
ing within narrower limits, and often in grotesqueness, 
intensity, or wild and timid pathos, more singular and 
mysterions. Whatever love of humour you have, — 
whatever sympathy with imperfect, but most subtle, 
feeling, — whatever perception of sublimity in conditions 
of fatal power, may here find fullest occupation : all 
these being joined, in the strong animal races, to a 
variable and fantastic beauty far beyond anything that 
merely formative art has yet conceived. I have placed 
in yonr Educational aeries a wing by Albert Diii-er, which 
goes as far as art yet has reached in delineation <if 
plumage ; while for the simple action of the pinion, it 
is impossible to go beyond what has been done already 
by Titian and Tintoret ; but you cannot so much as 
once look at the ruffliiigs of the plumes of a pelican 
plum.^ng itself after it has been in the water, or care- 
fnlly draw the contours of the wing either of a vulture 
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or a eominou swift, or paint the rose and vermilion on 
that of a flamingo, without receiving almost a new con- 
ception of the meaning of form and colour in creation. 

114. Lastly. Tour work, in all directions I hava 
hitherto indicated, may be as deliberate as you choc«e; 
thei-e is no immediate fear of the extinction of many 
species of flowers or animals ; and the Alps, and yalley 
of Sparta, will wait your leisure, I fear too long. But 
the feudal and monastic buildings of Europe, and still 
more the streets of her ancient cities, are vanishing like 
dreams: and it is difficult to imagine the mingled envy 
and contempt with which future generations will look 
back to us, who still possessed such things, yet made 
no effort to preserve, and scarcely any to delineate 
them : for, when used as material of landscape by the 
modern artist, they are nearly always superficially or 
flatteringly represented, without zeal enough to penetrate 
their character, or patience enough to render it in 
modest hannony. As for places of traditional in- 
terest, I do not know an entirely faithful drawing 
of any historical site, except one or two studies made 
by enthusiastic young painters in Palestine and Egji>t : 
for which, thanks to them always; but we want work 
nearer home. 

115. Now it is quite probable that some of jon, 
who will not care to go through the labour necessai-y 
to draw flowers or animals, may yet have pleasnre in 
attaining some moderately accurate skill of sketcliing 
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ai-chitectiire, and greater pleasure Btill in directing it 
usefully. Suppose, for instance, we were to take up the 
historical scenery in Cnrlyle'a ' Frederick.' Too justly tlie 
historian accnsee the geniuB of past art, in that, types 
of too many such elsewhere, the galleries of Berlin — 
'are made up, like other galleries, of goat-footed Pan, 
Europa's Bull, Eomulus's She-WoU, and the Correg- 
gioeity of Correggio, and contain, for instance, no por- 
trait of Friedrich the Great, — no likeneae at all, or 
next to none at all, of the noble series of Human 
Itealities, or of any part of them, who have sprung, 
not from the idle brains of dreaming dUettcmH, but - 
from the head of God Almighty, to make this poor 
authentic earth a little memorable for us, and to do a 
little work that may be eternal there.' So Carlyle tells 
ns — ^too truly 1 We cannot now di'aw Friedrich for him, 
but we can draw some of the old castles and cities that 
were the cradles of German life — HohonzoUem, Hapsburg, 
Marburg, and such others ;^we may keep some authen- 
tic likenws of these for the future. Suppose we were to 
take up that first volume of ' Friedrich,' and put outlines 
to it ? shall we begin by looking for Henry the Fowler's 
tomb — Carlyle himself asks if he has any — at Quedlin- 
burg, and so downwards, rescuing what we can % That 
would certainly be making our work of some true use. 
116. But I haie told you enough, it seems to me, 
at least to-day, of this function of art in recording fact ; 
let me now finally, and with all distinctness possible to 
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mc, state to yon its main bufiiaesa of all ; — ^its oervite ic 
the actual usee of daily life. 

Ton are surprised, perhaps, to hear me call Hiia 
it8 main business. That is indeed so, however. Tlio 
giving brightness to pictnre is much, but the giving 
brightness to life more. And remember, were it as 
patterns only, jou cannot, without the realities, have 
the pictures. Ton cannot have a landscape by Turner, 
without a country for him to paint; you cannot have 
a portrait by Titian, without a man to be pourtrayed. 
I need not prove that to you, I suppose, in these short 
terms ; but in the outcome I can get no soul to believe 
that the be^miing of art is in getting our country 
clean and our people beautiful. I have been ten years 
trying to get this very plain certainty — I do not say 
believed — ^bnt even thought of, as anything but a mon- 
strous proposition. To get your country clean, and 
your people lovely ; — I assure you, that is a necessary 
work of art to begin with I There has indeed been art 
in countries where people lived in dirt to serve Gxxl, but 
ueier in countries where they lived in dirt to serve the 
de^■il. There has indeed been art where the people were 
not all lovely, — where even their lips were thick — and 
their skins black, because the sun had looked upon them ; 
hut never in a country where the people were pale with 
miserable toil and deadly shade, and where the lips of 
onth, instead of being full with blood, were pinched 
by famine, or warped with poison. And now, therefca«, 
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note tluB well, the gist of all these long prefatory talks. 
I said tiat the two great moral instincta were those of 
Order and Kindness. Now, all the arts are founded on 
' agriculture by the band, and on the graces, and kindnesG 
of feeding and dressing, and lodging your people. 
Gi-eek art begins in the gardens of Alcinons — perfect 
order, leeks in beds, and fountains in pipes. And 
Christian art, as it &rom out of chivalry, was only p;^- 
sible so far as chivalry compelled both kings and knights 
to care for the right personal training of their people ; 
it perished utterly when those kings and knights became 
i^fLtfiifiij devourers of the people. And it will become 
possible again only, when, literally, the sword is beaten 
into the ploughshare, when your St George of Eng- 
land shall justify his name, and Christian art shall be 
known, as its Master was, in breaking of bread. 

117. Now look at the working out of this broad 
principle in minor detail ; observe how, from highest to 
lowest, health of art has first depended on reference to 
industrial use. There is first the need of cup and platter, ' 
especially of cup; for you can put your meat on the 
Harpies', or any other, tables ; but you must have your 
cup to drink from. And to hold it conveniently, you 
must put a handle to it ; and to fill it when it is empty 
you must have a large pitcher of some sort ; and to carry 
the pitcher you may most advisably have two handles. 
Modify the forms of these needful possessions according 
to the various requirements of drinking largely and 
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dnnking delicately ; of pouring easily out, or of keep 
ing for years the perfume in; of storing in cellure, oi 
bearing from fountains; of sacrificial libation, of Pan, 
athenaic treasure of oil, and sepulcliral treasure of - 
ashes, — and you have a resultant series of beautiful form 
and decoration, from the rude amphora of red earth up 
to Celliui's vases of gems and cr^tal, in which series, 
but especially in the more simple conditions of it, are 
developed the most beautiful lines and most perfect 
types of severe composition which have yet been attained 
by art 

118. But again, that yon may fill your cup with 
pnre water, you must go to the well or spring; you 
need a fence round the well; you need some tube or 
trough, or other means of confining tlie stream at the 
spring. For the conveyance of the current to any dis- 
tance you must build either enclosed or open aqueduct; 
and in the hot square of the city where yon set it free, 
you find it good for health and pleasantness to let it 
leap into a fountain. On these several needs you have 
a school of sculpture founded; in the decoration of the 
walls of wells in level countries, and of the sources of" 
springs in mountainous ones, and chiefly of all, where the 
women of household or market meet at tlie city fountain. 
There is, however, a farther reason for the use of ai-t 
horo than in any other material service, so far as wo 
™*y> l>y ^^ express our reverence or thankfuhiees. 
Whenever a nation is in its right mind, it always has 
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a deep eense of di^imty iu the gift of ir.in from heaven, 
filling its heart with food and glndiieas; and all the 
more when that gift becomes gentle and perennial in 
the flowing of springs. It literally is not possible that 
any fruitful power of the Muses should be put forth 
ujton a people which disdains their Helioon ; still less 
is it possible that any Obristiau nation uhould grow up 
'tanquam lignum quod plantatum obt seeus deenrsus 
aquaram,' which cannot recognise the lesson meant in 
their being told of the places whei-e Hebekah was metj 
— where Kachel, — where Zipporah, — and she who was 
asked for water under Mount Gerizim by a Stranger, 
weary, who had nothing to draw with, 

119. And truly, when our mountain springs are set 
apart in vale or craggy glen, or glade of wood green 
through the drought of summer, far from cities, then 
it is best let them stay in their own happy peace; but 
if near towns, and liable therefore to be defiled by com- 
mon usage, we could not use the loveliest art more 
worthily than by sheltering the spring and its first 
pools with precious marbles: nor ought anything to be 
esteemed more important, as a means of healthy education, 
than the care to keep the streams of it afterwards, to as 
great a distance as possible, pure, full of fish, and easily 
accessible to children. There used to be, tliirty years 
ago, a little rivulet of the Wandel, about an inch deep, 
wliich ran over the carriage-road and under a foot-bridge 
just under the last chalk hill near Croydon. Alas! men 
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coirio and wciit ; and it — did nat go on for ever. It lias 
long since been bricked over by tbe parish anthorities ; 
but there was more education in that stream with its 
minnows than you could get out of a hundred pounds 
spent yearly in the parish ■Bchoola, even though yon 
were to spend every farthing of it in teaching the nature 
of oxygen and hydrogen, and the names, and rate per 
minute, of all the rivers in Asia and America, 

120. Well, the gist of this matter hes here then. Sup- 
pose we want a school of pottery again in England, all 
we poor artists are ready to do the best we can, to show 
you how pretty a hue may be that is twisted first to one 
side, and then to the other ; and how a plain household- 
blue will make a pattern on white ; and how ideal art may 
be got out of the spaniel's colours, of black and tan. 
Jiut I t«ll you beforehand, all that we can do will bo 
utterly useless, unless yon teach your peasant to say grace, 
not only before meat, but before drink ; and having pro- 
vided him with Greek cups and platters, provide him also 
with something that is not poisoned to put into them. 

121. There cannot be any need that I should trace 
for you the conditions of art that are directly founded 
on seri'iceableness of dress, and of armour ; but it is my 
duty to affirm to you, in the most positive manner, that 
after recovering, for the poor, wholesomeness of food, your 
next step towards founding schools of art in England mnst 
be in recovering, for the poor, decency and wholesome- 
ness of drees ; thoroughly good in substance, irtted for 
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their daily work, becoming to their rank in life, and woru 
with order and dignity. And this order and dignitj 
mnst be taught them by the women of the upper and 
middle classes, whoee minds can be in nothing right, 
as long as they are so wrong in this matter as to endure 
the squalor of the poor, while they themaelveB drees gaily. 
And on the proper pride and comfort of both poor and 
rich in dress, must be founded the true ai-ts of drees ; 
carried on by masters of manufacture no less careful of 
the perfectnese and beauty of their tissues, and of all that 
in substance and in design can be bestowed upon them, 
than ever the armourers of Milan and Damascus were 
careful of their steel. 

122. Then, in the third place, having recovered some 
wholesome habits of life as to food and dress, we must 
recover them as to lodging. I said just now that the 
best architecture was but a glorified roof. Think of it. 
The dome of the Vatican, the porches of Kheims or 
Chartres, the vaults and arches of their aisles, the canopy 
of the tomb, and the spire of the belfry, are all forms 
resulting from the mere requirement that a certain spax^e 
Ehall be strongly covered from heat and rain. More 
than that— as I have tried all through 'The Stones of 
Venice' to show — the lovely forms of these were every 
one of them developed in civil and domestic building, 
and only after their invention employed ecclesiastically 
on the grandest scale. I do not know whether you 
have noticed, but I think you cannot but have noticed, 
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here in Oxford, as elsewhere, that onr modem architects 
never eeem to know what to do with their roofs. Bo 
asenred, until the roofa are right, nothing else will be j 
and there are jnst two waj^ of keeping them right 
Never build them of iron, but only of wood or stone; 
and secondly, take care that in every town the little 
roo& are built before the lai^ onee, and that every- 
body who wants one has got one. And we must try 
also to make everybody want one. That is to eay, at 
some not very advanced period of life, men should desire 
to have a home, which they do not wish to quit any 
more, suited to their habits of life, and likely to be 
more and more suitable to them until their death. And 
men must desire to have these their dwelling-places built 
as strongly as possible, and furnished and decorated 
daintily, and set in pleasant places, in bright light 
and good air, being able to choose for themselves that 
at least as well as swallows. And when the houses are 
grouped together in cities, men must have so much civic 
fellowship as to subject their architecture to a common 
law, and so much civic pride as to desire that the whole 
gathered group of human dwellings should be a lovely 
thing, not a frightful one, on the face of the earth. 
Not many weeks ago an English clergyman, a master 
of this University, a man not given to sentiment, but 
of middle age, and great practical sense, told me, by 
accident, and wholly without reference to the subject 
now before us, that he never could enter London from 
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hia coiiiitry parsooage but with closed eyes, lest tlie 
sight of the blocks of houses which the railroad inter- 
sected in the suburbs should unfit him, by the horror of 
it, for his day's work. 

123. Now, it is not possible — and I repeat to yon, 
only in more deliberate assertion, what I wrote just 
twenty-two years ago in the last chapter of the ' Seven 
Lamps of Architecture' — it is not possible to have 
any right morality, happiness, or art in any country 
where the cities are thus built, or thus, let me rather 
say, clotted and coagolated ; spota of a dreadful mildew 
spreading by patches and blotches over the country they 
consume. You must have lovely cities, crystallised, not 
coagulated, into form ; limited in size, and not casting 
out the scum and scurf of them into an encircling erup- 
tion of sliame, but girded each with its sacred pomcc- 
rinm, and with garlands of gardens full of blossoming 
trees, and softly guided streams. 

That is impossible, you say 1 It may be so. I have 
nothing to do with its possibility, but only with its 
indispensability. More than that must be possible, 
however, before you can have a school of art ; namely, 
that yon find places elsewhere than in England, or at 
least in otherwise unserviceable parts of England, for 
the establishment of m^uf^ptories needing the help of 
fire, that is to say, of all the rlx'in ^titsr.,x.», and 
IriffHTu, of which it was long ago known to be the 
constant natnrc that 'ii^g^'«{ ni^irr» i^tori »ai ^/Amf 
6 
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KM WAiwf rinin/isXitfftai' and to reduce each manu- 
factures to their lowest limit, so that nothing may ever 
ho made of iron that can as effectoallj be made of wood 
or stone ; and notliing moved by steam that can be aa 
effectually moved by natural forces. And observe, that 
for all mechanical effort required in social life and in 
citiee, water power is infinitely more than enough ; for 
anchored millB on the large rivers, and mills moved by 
sluices from reservoirs filled by the tide, will give you 
command of any quantity of constant motive power you 
need. 

Agriculture by the hand, then, and absolnte refusal 
or banishment of imnecessary igneous force, are the first 
conditions of a school of art in any country. And until 
you do this, be it soon or late, things will continue in 
that triumphant state to which, for want of finer art, 
your mechanism has brought them j — that, though Eng- 
land is deafened with spinning wheels, her people have 
);ot clothes — though she is black with digging of fuel, 
they die of cold— and though she has sold her soul 
for gain, they die of hunger. Stay in that triumph, if 
you choose ; but be assured of this, it is not one which 
the fine arts will ever share with you. 

124. Kow, I have given you my message, containing, 
as I know, offence enough, and itself, it may seem to 
many, unnecessary enough. But just in proportion to 
its apparent non-necessity, and to its certain offence, waa 
its real need, and my real duty to si>eak it The study 
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of the fine arts coiild not be rightly aesociated with 
the grave work of Engh'sh Univereities, without due 
and clear protest against the misdirection of national 
energy, which for the present renders all good results 
of such study on a great scale, impossible. I can 
cflfiily teach yon, as any other moderately good draughts- 
man could, how to hold your pencik, and how to lay 
your coloure; but it is little use ray doing that, while 
the na^on is spending miUions of money in the destruc- 
tion of all that pencil or colour have to represent, and 
in the promotion of false forms of art, which are only 
the costliest and the least enjoyable of follies. And 
therefore these are the things that I have first and last 
to tell you in this place :^that the fine arts are not to 
be learned by Locoraotiou, but by making the homes we 
live in lovely, and by staying in them ; — that the fine 
arts are not to be learned by Competition, but by doing 
onr quiet best in our own way; — that the iine arts are 
not to be learned by Exhibition, but by doing what is 
right, and making what is honest, whether it be ex- 
hibited or not ; — and, for the sum of all, that men must 
paint and build neither for pride nor for money, bnt 
for love ; for love of their art, for love of their neigh- 
bour, and whatever better love may be than these, 
foimded on these. I know that I gave some pain, 
which I was most unwilling to give, in speaking of 
the possible abuses of religious art; but there can be 
no danger of any, so long as we remember that God 
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inhabits cottagee as well as churches, and ought to be 
well lodged there also. Begin with wooden fliwre; tiia 
teseclated ones will take car© of themselves; begin with 
thatching roofs, and you shall end by splendidly vault- 
ing them; begin by taking care that no old cyra fail 
over their Bibles, nor young ones over -their needles, for 
want of rushlight, and then you may have whatever true 
good is to be got out of coloured glass or wax candles. 
And in thus putting the arts to universal use, yon 
will find also their universal inspiration, their universal 
benediction. I told you there was no evidence of a 
epecial Divineness in any application of them; that 
they were always equally human and equally Divine; 
and in closing these inaugural series of lectures, into 
which I have endeavoured to compress the principles 
that are to be the foundations of your future work, it 
is my last duty to say some positive words as to the 
Divinity of all art, when it is truly fair, or truly ser- 
viceable. 

125. Every seventb day, if not oftener, the greater 
number of well-meaning persons in England thankfnily 
receive from their teachers a benedictioii, couched in 
these terms : ~ ' The Grace of our Lord Chiist, and 
the Love of God, and the Fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you.' Now I do not know precisely 
what sense is attached in the English public mind to ' 
those expressiona But what I have to tell you posi- 
tively is, that the three things do actually exist, and 
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CRH be known if you care to tnow them, and poseeseed 
if you care to possess them; and that another thing 
exists, besides these, of which we already know too 
much. 

First, by simply obeying the orders of the JFounder 
of your religion, all grace, graoioianess, or beauty 
and favour of gentle life, wiU be given to you in 
mind and body, in work and in rest. The Grace of 
Christ exists, and can be had if you will. Secondly, as 
you know more and more of the created world, you will 
£ad that the true will of its Maker is that its creatures 
should be happy; — ^that He has made everything beau- 
tiful in its time and ite place, and ibat it is chie% 
by the fault <^ men, when they are flowed the liberty 
of thwarting His laws, that Creation groans or travails 
in pain. The Love of God exists, and you may see it, 
and live in it if yon will. Lastly, a Spirit does actually 
exist which teaches the ant her path, the bird her 
building, said men, in an instinctive and marvellous 
way, whatever lovely arts and noble deeds are possible 
to them. "Without it you can do no good thing. To 
the grief of it you can do many bad ones. In the 
possession of it is your peace and your power. 

And there ie a fourth thing, of which we already know 
tto much. There is an evil spirit whose dominion is in 
blindness and in cowardice, as the dominion of the Spirit 
of wisdom is in clear sight and in courage. 

And this blind and cowardly spirit is for ever telling 
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you that evil things are pardonable, and you ehall not 
die for them, and that good things are imposBible, and 
you need not live for them; and tliat gospel of his is 
now the loudest that is preached in your Saxon tongue, 
Tou will find some day, to your coat, if you believe the 
first part of it, that it is not true ; but yon may never, 
if you believe the second part of it, find, to your gain, 
that also, untrue; and therefore I pray you with all 
eamestnese to prove, and know within your hearts, that 
all things lovely and righteous are possible for thoee 
who believe in their possibility, and who determine that, 
for their part, they will make every day's work con- 
tribute to them. Let every dawn of morning be to you 
as the beginning of life, and every setting sun be to 
you as its close : — then let every one of these short 
lives leave its sure record of some kindly thing done 
for others — some goodly strength or knowledge gained 
for yourselves; so, from day to day, and strength to 
strength, you shall build up indeed, by Art, by Thought, 
and by Just Will, an Ecclesia of England, of which it 
shall not be said, * See what manner of stones are here/ 
but, 'See what manner of men.' 
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126. Tod will, I doubt not, willingly permit me to 
begin your lessoaB in mil practice of art in words of 
higher authority than mine (I ought rather to say, of 
all authority, whilo Diine are of none), — the words of 
the greatest of English painters: one also, than whom 
there is indeed no greater, among those of any nation, 
or any time, — onr own gentle Reynolds. 

He says in his first discourae : — ' The Directors ' (of the 
Academy) ' ought more particularly to watch over the genius 
of those students, who being more advanced, are arrived at 
that critical period'of study, on the nice management of 
which their future turn of taste depends. At that age 
it ia natural for them to be more captivated with what is 
brilliant, than with what is solid, and to prefer splendid 
negligence to painful and himiiliating exactness. 

' A facility in composing, — a lively and, what is called, 
a masterly handling of the chalk or pencil, are, it must 
be confessed, captivating qualities to young minds, and 
become of course the objects of their ambition. They 
cndciivour to imitate thcee darkling excellences, which 
6* 
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they will find no great labonr in attaining. Aftei- much 
time spent in tlieee frivolous purenitfl, the difficulty wiU 
be to retreat ; but it will then be too late ; and there 
is scarce an instance of return to Bcrupnloua labour, after 
the inind has been debauched and deceived by this fal- 
lacious mastery,' 

127. I read you these words, chiefly that Sir Joshua, 
who founded, aa first President, the Academical schools 
of English painting, in these well-known discourses, 
may also begin, as he has truest right to do, our system 
of instruction in this University. But secondly, I read 
them that I may press on your attention these singular 
words, ' painful and humiliating exactness.' Singular, as 
expressing the first conditions of the study required from 
his pupils by the master, who, of all men except Velas- 
quez, seems to have painted with the greatest ease. It 
is true that he asks this pain, this humiliation, only 
from youths who intend to follow the profession of 
artists. But if you wish yourselves to know anything 
of the practice of art, you must not suppose that because 
your study will be more desultory than that of Academy 
students, it may tlierefore be less accurate. The shorter 
the time you have to give, the more careful you should 
be to spend it profitably ; and I would not wish you to 
devote one hour to the practice of drawing, unless you 
are resolved to be informed in it of all that in an hour 
can be taught. 

128, I speak of the practice of i^winff only ; tliougb 
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elementary study of modelling inaj perhaps some day 
be advisably connected with it; but I do not wish to 
disturb or amuse yon with a formal statement of the 
manifold expectations I have formed respecting your future 
work. Ton will not, I am sure, imagine that I hare 
begun without a plan, nor blame my reticence as to the 
parts of it which cannot yet be put into execution, and 
which there may occur reason afterwards to modify 
My first task must unquestionably be to lay before yoc 
right and simple methods of drawing and colouring. 

I use the word ' colouring ' without reference to any 
particular vehicle of colour, for the laws of good paint- 
ing are the same, whatever liquid is employed to dissolve 
the pigments. But the technical management of oil is 
more difficult than that of wat«r-colour, and the impos- 
sibility of using it with safety among books or prints, 
and its unavailablenesa for note-book sketches and memo- 
randa, are sufficient reasons for not introducing it in a 
course of practice intended chiefly for students of litera- 
ture. On the contrary, in the exercises of artists, oil 
should be the vehicle of colom- employed from the first. 
The extended practice of water-colour painting, as a 
separate skill, is in every way harmful to the arts : its 
pleaaant shghtness and plausible dexterity divert the 
genius of the painter from its proper aims, and with- 
draw the attention of the public from excellence of higher 
claim ; nor ought any man, who has the consciousness of 
ability for good work, to be ignorant of, or indolent in 
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employing, the methods of making its results pei'niaiient as 
long as the laws of Nature allow. It is surely a severe 
lesson to us in this matter, that the best works of Tiimej 
could not be shown to the public for six months without 
being destroyed, — and that his most ambitious ones for 
the most part perished, even before they could be shown. 
I will break through my law of reticence, however, so 
far as to tell you that I have hope of one day in- 
teresting you greatly {with the help of the Florentine 
masters), in the study of the arts of moulding and 
painting porcelain; and to induce some of you to use 
your future power of patronage in encouraging the 
various branches of this art, and turning the attention 
of the workmen of Italy froni the vulgar tricks of 
minute and perishable mosaic to the exquisite sub- 
tilties of form and colour possible in the perfectly ductile, 
afterwards unalterable clay. And one of the ultimate 
results of such craftsman^ip might be the production 
of pictures as brilUant as painted glass, — as delicate as 
the most subtle water-colours, and more permanent 
than the Pyramids. 

129. And now to begin our own work. In order that 
we may know how rightly to learn to draw, and to paint, 
it will be necessary, wiU it not, that we know first wha' 
we are to aim at doing; — what kind of representation 
of nature is best ? 

I will tell you in the words of Lionardo. ' That 
is the most praiseworthy painting which has most con- 
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fomiity with the thing represented,' ' qiiella pittura e pin 
laadabile, la quale ha piu confoniiita con la coea inii- 
tata,' (chap. 276). In plain terras, ' the painting which is 
likest natnre is the best.' And you will find by refen-ing 
to the preceding chapter, 'come lo epecchio e maeetro 
de' pittori,' how absolutely Lionardo means what he says. 
let the lii'ing thing, {he tells us,) be reflected in a 
mirror, then pnt your picture beside tlie reflection, and 
match the one with the other. And indeed, the very 
best painting is unquestionably bo like the mirrored 
truth, that all the world admit its excellence. Entirely 
first-rate work is so qniet and natural tliat.tiiere can 
be no dispute over it ; you may not particularly ad- 
mire it, but you will find no fault with it. Second- 
rate painting pleases one person much, and displeases 
another; but first-rate painting pleases all a little, and 
intensely pleases those who can recognise its unostenta- 
tious skill, 

130. This, then, is what we have first got to do — to 
make our drawing look as like the thing we have to 
draw as we can. 

Now, all objects are seen by the eye as patches of 
colour of a certain shape, with gradations of colour witliin 
them. And, unless their colours he actually luminous, 
as those of the sun, or of fire, these patches of different 
hues are sufficiently imitable, except so far as they are 
seen stercoscopically. Ton will find Lionardo again and 
again insisting on tlio stcrooseopic power of the double 
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Bight : but do not let that trouble you ; yon can only 
paiut what yuu can see from one point of sight, but 
that IB quite enough. So seen, tlien, all objects appeal 
to the human eye simply as niasseB of colour of variable 
depth, texture, and outline. The outline of any object 
is the limit of its mass, as relieved agaiust another 
mass. Take a crocus, and put it on a green clotli. 
Ton will see it detach itself as a mere space of yellow 
from the green behind it, as it does from the grass. 
Ilold it up against the window — you will see it detach 
iteelf as a dark space against the white or blue behind 
it In either case its outline is the limit of the space 
of colour by which it expresses iteelf to yonr sight 
That outline is therefore infinitely subtle — not even a 
line, but the place of a line, and that, also, made soff by 
texture. In the finest painting, it is therefore slightly 
softened ; but it is necessary to be able to draw it with 
absolute sharpness and precision. The art of doing tliis 
is to be obtained by drawing it ae an actual line, which 
art is to be the subject of our present enquiry ; but I 
must first lay tlie divisions of the entire subject com- 
pletely before you. 

131. I have said that all objects detach themselves 
as masses of colour. TTeually, light and shade are thought 
of as separate from colour ; but the fact is that all nature 
is seen ae a mosaic composed of graduated portions of 
differen* colours, dark or light. There is no difference 
in tlie quali^iy of these colours, except as affected by 
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textnre. You will coiiBtantly hear L'ghte and sliadea 
spoken of as if these were different in nature, and to 
be painted in different ways. But every light is a 
shadow compared to higher lights, till we reach the 
brightness of the sun; and every shadow is a light 
comjiared to lower shadows, till we reach the darkness 
of night. 

Every colour used in painting, except pure white and 
black, is therefore a light and shade at the same time. 
It is a light with reference to all below it, and a shade 
with reference to all above it, 

132. The solid forms of an object, that is to say, the 
projections or recessions of its surface within the outline, 
are, for the most part, rendered visible by variations in 
the intensity or quantity of light falling on them. The 
study of tlie relations between the quantities of this light, 
irrespectively of its colour, is the second division of the 
regulated science of painting. 

133. Finally, the qualities and relations of natural 
eoloui-B, the means of imitating them, and the laws by 
which they become separately beautiful, and in association 
harmonious, are the subjects of the tliird and final 
division of the painter's study. I shall endeavour at once 
to state to you what is most immediately desirable for 
you to know on each of these subjects, in this and the 
two following lectures. 

134. "What we have to do, then, from beginning to 
end, is, i repeat ouce more, simply to draw spaces of their 
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true shape, and to fill them with eolouiB which sliall 
match their colours; quite a simple thing in the deit 
uition of it, not quite so easy in the doing of it. 

But it is sometliing to get this simple definition; 
and I wish you to notice that the terms of it are com- 
plete, thongh I do not introduce the terms 'light' or 
' shadow.' Painters who have no eye for colour have 
greatly confused and falsified the practice of art hy the 
theory that shadow is an absence of colour. Shadow is, 
on the contrary, necessary to the f uU presence of colour ; 
for every colour is a diminished quantity or energy of 
light ; and, practically, it follows, from what I have just 
told you (that every light in painting is a shadow to 
higher lights, and every shadow a light to lower shadows) 
that also every colour in painting must be a shadow to 
some brighter colour, and a light to some darker one — all 
the while being a positive colour itself. And the great 
splendour of the Venetian school arises from their having 
seen and held from the beginning this great fact— that 
shadow is as much colour as light, often much more. 
In Titian's fullest red the hghts are pale rose-colour, 
passing into white — the shadows warm deep crimson. In 
Veronese's most splendid orange, the lights are pale, the 
shadows crocus colour ; and so on. In nature, dark sides, 
if seen by reflected lights, are almost always fuller or 
warmer in colour than the lights; and the practice of 
the Bolognese and Roman schools, in drawing tlieir 
shad^iws always dark and cold, is false from the begin 
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ning, and renders perfect painting for ever impossible iu 
tb(se schools, and all that follow theni. 

135. Every visible space, then, be it dark or light, is a 
space of colour of some kind, or of black or white. And 
Tou have to enclose it with a true outline, and to paint 
it with its true colour. 

liut before considering how we are to draw this en- 
closing line, I must state to you something about lines 
in general, and their use by different Bchoola, I said just 
now that there was no difference between the masses of 
colour of which all visible nature is composed, except in 
texture. 

1. Textures are principally of three kinds : — 

(1) Lustrous, as of water and glass. 

(2) Bloomy, or velvety, as of a rose-leaf or peach. 

(3) Linear, produced by Ulaments or threads, as in 

feathers, fur, Irnir, and woven or reticulated 

tissues. 
All the three sources of pleasure to the eye intextuie 
are united in the best ornamental work. A fine picture 
by Fra Angelico, or a fine illuminated page of missal, 
has large spaces of gold, partly burnished and lustrous, 
partly dead ;— some of it chased and enriched with linear 
texture, and mingled with imposed or inlaid colours, soft in 
bloom like that of the rose-leaf. But many schools of art 
depend for the most part on one kind of texture only, 
and a vast quantity of the art of all ages rests for great 
part of its power eppecially ou texture produced by mul- 
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titiidinoiia lines. Thus, wood engraving, ' line engraving 
properly 6o called, and countleas Tarietiee of eculpture, 
metal work, and textile fabric, depend for great part of 
the effect of their colore, or Bhades, for their mjsteiy, 
softness, and clearness, on modification of tiie surfaces 
by lines or threads ; and even in advanced oil painting, 
the work often depends for some part of its effect on 
the texture of the canvas. 

136. Again, the arta of etching and mezzotint engrav- 
ing depend principally for their effect on the velvety, or 
bloomy texture of their darkness, and the best of all 
painting is the fresco work of great colouriste, in which 
the colouTB are what is usually called dead; but they 
are anything but dead, they glow with the luminous 
bloom of life. The frescoes of Correggio, when not re- 
painted, are supreme in tliis quality ; and you have a 
lovely example in the University Galleries, in the un- 
touched portion of the female head by Eaphael, partly- 
restored by Lawrence. 

137. While, however, in all periods of art these differ- 
ent textures are thus used in various styles, and for various 
purposes, you will find that there is a broad historical 
division of schools, which will materially assist you in 
understanding them. The earliest art in most countriea 
is linear, consisting of interwoven, or richly spiral and 
otherwise involved arraiigementa of sculptured or painted 
lilies, on stone, wood, metal, or clay. It is generally 
characteristic of savage life, and of feverish energy of 
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imagination. I shall examine these Buhools with jon 
hereafter, under the general head of the 'Schools at 
Line.' 

Secondly, even in the earliest periods, among power- 
ful nations, this linear decoration is more or less 
filled with chequered or barred shade, and begins at 
once to represent animal or floral form, first in mere 
outline, and then by outlines filled with flat shadow, or 
with flat colour. And here we instantly find two great 
divisions of temper and thought. The Greeks look upon 
all colour first as light ; they are, as compared with other 
races, insensitive to hue, exquisitely sensitive to phe- 
nomena of light. And their linear school passes into 
one of flat masses of light and darkness, represented in 
the main by fom- tints, — white, black, and two reds, one 
brick colonr, more or less vivid, the other dark purple ; 
these two representing their favourite »t^ifa>i« colour, 
in its light and dark powers. On the other hand, many 
of the Northern nations are at flrst entirely insensible 
to light and shade, but exquisitely sensitive to colour, and 
their linear decoration is filled with flat tints, infinitely 
varied, having no expression of light and shade. Both 
these schools have a limited but absolute perfection of 
their own, and their peculiar successes can in no wise 
be imitated, except by the strictest observance of the 
same limitations. 

138. Tou have then, Line for the earliest art, branch- 
ing into — 
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(1) Greek, line with Light 

(2) Gothic, Line with Colour. 

Now, as art completes iteelf , each of these schools retain 
their separate characters, but they cease to depend on 
lines, and learn to represent masses instead, becoming 
more refined at the same time in all modes of percep- 
tion and execution. 

And thus there arise the two vast mediaeval schools; 
one of flat and infinitely varied colour, with exqaiBite 
character and sentiment added, in the forms represented ; 
but little perception of shadow. The other, of light and 
shade, with exquisite drawing of solid form, and little 
perception of colouj' : sometimes as little of sentiment 
Of these, the school of flat colour is the more vital one ; 
it is always natural and simple, if not great; — and when 
it is great, it is very great. 

The Bchool of light and shade associates itself with 
that of engraving ; it is essentially an academical school ; 
broadly dividing light from darkness, and begins by 
assuming that the light side of all objects shall be re- 
presented by wliite, and the extreme shadow by black. 
On this conventional principle it reaches a limited ex- 
cellence of its own, in which the best existing types 
of engraving are executed, and ultimately, the most 
regular expressions of organic form in painting. 

Then, lastly, — the schools of colour advance steadily, 
till they adopt from those of light and ^lade, whatevoi 
is compatible with their own power, — and then yoii 
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have perfect art, represented centrally by that of tha 
great Venetians. 

The schools of light and shade, on the other hand, 
are partly, in their academical formulas, too hanghty, 
and partly, in their narrowness of imagination, too weak, 
to learn much from the schools of colour ; and they pass 
into a decadence, consisting partly in prond eudeavoui-s 
to give painting the qualities of sculpture, and partly 
in the pursuit of effects of light and shade, carried at 
last to extreme sensational subtlety by the Dnteh school. 
In their fall, they drag the schools of colour down with 
them ; and the recent history of art is one of confused 
effort to find l(«t roads, and r^ume allegiance to violated 
principles. 

139. That, briefly, is the map of the great schools, 
easily remembered by this form: — 

Barfy schools, 

liHii AND Light. Link and Coloitb, 

Greek clay. Oobbia glass. 

Hass and Liqht. Uabb and Coloub. 

(Bepiesented bj Lionardo, (Repreaented b; Qiorgione, 

Mid his schools.) and his scbools.) 

Mass, LronT, and Coloub. 

(Bepreseuted by Titian, 

and his sohools. ) 

I will endeavour hereafter to show yon the varions 
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relations of all these branches; at present, I am onlv 
concerned with your own practice. My wish is that 
you should with your own eyes and fingers trace, and 
in your own progress follow, the method of advance 
traced for you by these great schools. I wish you to 
begin by getting command of line, that is to say, bj' 
learning to draw a steady line, limiting with absolute cor- 
rectness the form or space you intend it to limit j to pro- 
ceed by getting command over flat tints, so that jou 
may be able to fill the spaces you have enclosed, evenly, 
either with shade or colour ; according to the school you 
adopt; and finally to obtain the power of adding such 
flneneBB of drawing within the masses, as shall express 
their undulation, and their characters of form and 
texture. 

liO. Those who are familiar with the methods of ex- 
isting schools must he aware that I thus nearly invert their 
practice of teaching. Students at present learn to draw 
details first, and to colour and mass them afterwards. 
I shall endeavour to teach you to arrange broad masses 
and colours first ; and you sliall put the details into them 
afterwards. I have several reasons for this audacity, of 
which you may justly require me to state the principal 
ones. The first is that, as I have shown you, this 
method I wish you to follow, is the natural one. All 
great artist nations havs actually learned to work in thii 
way, and I believe it therefore tbe right, as the hitbei-t< 
successful one. Secondly, you will find it less irksome 
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than the revorae method, and more definite. When a be- 
ginner is set at once to draw details, and make finished 
studies in light and shade, no master can correct his 
innamerahle errors, or rescue him out of his endless 
difiiculties. But in the natural method, he can correct, 
if he will, his own errore. You will have positive lines 
to draw, presenting no more difficulty, except in requiring 
greater steadiness of hand, than the outlines of a map. 
They will be generally sweeping and simple, instead of 
being jagged into promontories and bays; but assuredly, 
they may be drawn rightly (with patience), and their 
Tightness tested with mathematical accuracy. You have 
only to follow your own line with tracing paper, and 
apply it to your copy. H they do not correspond, you 
are wrong, and you need no master to show you where. 
Again ; in washing in a flat tone of colour or shade, you 
can always see youreelf if it is flat, and kept well within 
the edges ; and you can set a piece of your colour side 
by side with that of the copy ; if it does not match, you 
are wrong j and, again, you need no one to tell yon so, 
if your eye for colour is true. It happens, indeed, more 
frequently than would be supposed, that there is real want 
of power in the eye to distinguish colours; and this I 
even suspect to be a condition which has been sometimes 
attendant on high degrees of cerebral sensitiveness in other 
directions: but such want of faculty would be detected in 
your first two or three exercises by this simple method, 
while, otherwise you might go on for years endeavouring- 
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to colour from nature in vain. Lastly, and tMs is a vei^ 
weighty collateral reason, such a method enablee me to 
show yon many things, besides the art of drawing. Every 
exercise that I prepare for you will be either a portion of 
Bome important example'of ancient art, or of some natiiral 
object. However rudely or unsuccessfully you may draw 
it (though I anticipate from you neither want of care nor 
success), yon will nevertheless have learned what no words 
could have as forcibly or completely taught you, either 
respecting early art or organic structure; and I -am thus 
certain that not a moment you spend attentively will be 
altogether wasted, and that, generally, you will be twice 
gainers by every effort. There is, however, yet another 
point in which I think a change of existing methods will 
be advisable. 

141. Ton have here in Oxford one of the finest col- 
lections in Europe of drawings in pen, and chalk, by 
Michael Angelo and Kaphael. Of the whole number, 
you cannot but have noticed that not one is weak or 
Btudentlike — all are evidently mastei-'s work. 

Ton may look the galleries of Europe through, and so 
far as I know, or as it is possible to make with safety any 
80 wide generalization, you will not find in them a childish 
or feeble drawing, by these, or by any other great inaster. 

And farther: — by the greatest men — by Titian, Velas- 
quez, or Veronese — you will hardly find an autlientic 
drawing at all. Tor the fact is, that while we modems 
have always learned, or tried to learn, to paint by drawing. 
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the ftDcieiits learned to draw by painting — or by engrav- 
ing, more difficult still. The brush was put into their 
hands when they were children, and they were forced 
to draw with that, until, if they nBed the pen or 
crayon, they used it either with the lightness of a brush 
or the decision of a graver. Michael Angelo uses his 
pen like a chisel; but all of them seem to use it only 
when they are in the height of their power, and then for 
rapid notation of thought or for study of models; but 
never as a practice helping them to paint Probably ex- 
ercises of the severest kind were gone through in minute 
drawing by the apprentices of the goldsmiths, of which we 
hear and know little, and which were entirely a matter of 
course. To . these, and to the exquisiteness of care and 
touch developed in working precious metals, may probably 
be attributed the final triumph of Italian sculpture. Mi- 
chael Angelo, when a boy, is said to have copied engravings 
by Schongauer and others with his pen, in facsimile so 
tme that he could pass his drawings as the originals. But 
I should only discourage you from all farther attempts 
in art, if I asked you to imitate any of these accomplished 
drawings of the gem-artificera. Ton have, fortunately, 
a most interesting collection of them already in 
your galleries, and may try your hands on them if you 
will. But I desire rather that you should attempt 
nothing except what can by determination be absolutely 
accomplished, and l>e known and felt by you to be 
^complished when it is so. Now, therefore, I air 
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going at once to comply with that popuW inetind 
which, I hope, bo far as you care for drawing at all, 
you are still boys enough to feel, the desire to paint 
Paint you shall ; but remember, I understand by painting 
what yon will not find easy. Paint you shall ; but daub 
or blot jou shall not : and there will he even more care 
required, though c^e of a pleasanter kind, to follow the 
lines traced for you with the point of the brush than if 
they had been drawn with that of a crayon. But from 
the very beginning (though carrying on at the same 
time an incidental practice with crayon and lead pencil), 
you shall try to draw a line of absolute correctness with 
the point, not of pen or crayon, but of the brush, 
as Apelles did, and as all coloured linee are drawn 
on Greek vases. A line of absolute correctness, observe. 
I dc not care how slowly you do it, or with how maiiy 
alterations, junctions, or retouchings ; the one thing I ask 
of you is, that the Kne shall be right, and right by meas- 
urement, to the same minuteness which you would have 
to give in a Government chart to the map of a dangerous 
shoaL 

142, This question of measurement is, as yon are 
probably aware, one much vexed in art schools ; but it 
is determined indisputably by the very first words writ- 
ten by Lionardo : ' D giovane deve prima imparara 
prospettiva, per le misure d' ogni eoea.' 

Without absolute precision of measurement, it is cer | 
tainly impossible for you to learn perspective rightly ; and,- 
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as far as I can judge, impoesible to leam anything else 
j-ightly. And in my past experience of teaching, I have 
found that such precision is of all things the moat difficult 
to enforce on the pupils. It is easy to persuade to dili- 
gence, or provoke to enthusiasm; but I have found it 
hitherto impossible to humihate one student into perfect 
accuracy. 

It is, therefore, necessary, in beginning a system of 
drawing for the University, that no opening should ,be 
left for failure in this essential matter, I hope you will 
trust the words of the moat accomplished draughtsman 
of Italy, and the painter of the great sacred picture 
which, perhaps beyond all others, has influenced the mind 
of Europe, when he tells you that your first duty is 'to 
learn perspective by the measures of everything.' For 
perspective, I will undertate that it shall be made, prac- 
tically, quite easy to you ; but I wish first to make ap- 
plication to the Trustees of the National Gallery for the 
loan to Oxford of Tumeifs perspective diagrams, which 
are at present lying useless in a folio in the National 
Gallery; and therefore we will not trouble ourselves 
about perspective till the autumn; unless, in the mean- 
while, you care tj master the mathematical theory of it, 
which I have carried as far as is necessary for you in my 
treatise written in 1859, of which copies shall be placed 
at your disposal in your working room. But the habit 
and dexterity of measurement you muM acquire at once, 
and that with engineer's accuracy. I hope tha' in oht 
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now gradually developing eystem of edncatioD, elementary 
architectural or military drawing will be required at all 
public schoole ; bo that when youths come to the Uni- 
versity, it may be no more necessary lor them to pass 
through the preliminary ezercises of drawing than of 
grammar: for the present, I will place in your Berics 
exauiples simple and severe enough for all necessary 
practice. 

143. And while you are learning to measure, and 
to draw, and lay flat tints, with the brush, you must 
also get easy command of the pen ; for that is not only 
the great instrument for the finest sketching, but its 
right use is the foundation of the art of illumination. 
In nothing is fine art more directly connected with 
service than in the close dependence of decorative illumi- 
nation on good writing. Perfect illumination is only 
writing made lovely ; the moment it passes into picture- 
making it has lost its dignity and function. For pictures, 
small or great, if beautiful, ought not to be painted on 
leaves of books, to be worn with service ; and pictures, small 
or great, not beautiful, should be painted nowhere. But 
to make writing itself beautiful, — to make the sweep of 
the pen lovely, — is the true art of illumination; and I 
particularly wish you to note this, because it happens 
continually diat joimg girls who are incapable of tracing 
a single curve with steadiness, much more of delineating 
any ornamental or organic form with correctness, think 
that the work which would he intolei-able in ordiniiri 
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drawing becoiuefl tolerable when it is employed for tha 
decoration of texts; and thus they render all healthy 
progres6 imposaihlo, by protecting themselveB in inelli- 
ciency under the shield of a good motive. Whereas the 
right way of setting to work is to make themselves first 
mistresses of the art of writing beautifully ; and then to 
apply that art in its proper degrees of development to 
whatever they desire pennanently to write. And it is 
indeed a much more tmly religions duty for girls to 
acquire a habit of deliberate, legible, and lovely penman- 
ship in their daily use of the pen, than to illuminate any 
quantity of texts. Having done so, they may next disci- 
pline their hands into the control of lines of any length, 
and, finally, add the beauty of colour and form to the 
flowing of these perfect lines. But it is only after years 
of practice that they will be able to illuminate noble 
words rightly for the eyes, as it is only after years of 
practice that they can make them melodious rightly, 
with the voice. 

144. I shall not attempt, in this lecture, to give you 
any account of the nse of the pen as a drawing instrument. 
That use k connected in many ways with principles both 
of shading and of engraving, hereafter to be examined at 
length. But I may generally state to yon that its best 
employment is in giving determination to the forms in 
drawings washed with neutral tint ; and that, in this use 
of it, Holbein is quite without a rival." I have therefore 
placed many examples of his wort among your coi>iee. It 
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is employed for rapid study by Raphael and other mastei-a 
of delineation, who, in such cases, give with it also 
partial indicationB of shadow; but it is not a proper 
instrument for shading, when drawings are intended to 
he deliberate and complete, nor do the great masters ever 
Eo employ it. Its virtue is the power of producing a 
perfectly delicate, equal, and decisive line with great 
rapidity ; and the temptation allied with that virtue is 
to licentious haste, and chance-awept instead of etrictly- 
commanded curvature. In the hands of very great 
painters it obtains, lite the etching needle, qualities .of 
exquisite charm in this free use ; hut all attempts at 
imitation of these confused and suggestive sketches must 
be absolutely denied to yourselves while students. You 
may fancy you have produced something like them with 
little trouble ; bat, be assured, it is in reaUty as unlike 
them as nonsense is unlike sense ; and that, if you persist 
in such work, you will not only prevent your own exe- 
cutive progress, but you wiU never understand in all your 
lives what good painting means. "Whenever you take a 
[ pen in your hand, if you cannot count every line yon lay 
j with it, and say why you make it so long and no longer, 
and why you drew it in that direction and no otlier, your 
work is bad. The only man who can put his pen to full 
speed, and yet retain command over every separate line 
of it, is Diirer. He has done this in the illustrations of 
a missal preserved at Munich, which have been fairly 
facsimiled ; and rrf these I have placed several in joni 
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copying series, with some of Turiier'B landscape etehiugs, 
and other examples of deliberate pen work, such as will 
advantage you in early study. The proper use of them 
you will find explained in the catalogne. 

liS, And, now, but one word more to-day. JJo not 
impute to me the impertinence of setting before you 
what is new in this system of practice as being cer- 
tainly the best metliod. No English artists are yet 
agreed entirely on early methods ; and even Keynolds 
expresses with Boaie hesitation his conviction of the 
expediency of learning to draw with the brush. But 
this method that I show you rests in all essential points 
on hia authority, on Lionardo's, or on the evident as 
well as recorded practice of the most splendid Greek 
and Italiafl draughtsmen; and you may be assured it 
will lead you, however slowly, to a great and certain skill. 
To what degree of skill, must depend greatly on yourselves ; 
but I know that in practice of this kind you cannot 
spend an hour without definitely gaining, both in true 
knowledge of art, and in useful power of hand ; and for 
what may appear in it too difficult, I must shelter or 
support myself, as in beginning, so in closing, this first 
lecture on practice, by the words of Keynolds : ' The im- 
petuosity of youth is disgusted at the slow approaches of 
ft regular siege, and desires from mere impatience of labour 
to take the citadel by storm. They must therefore be told 
again and again that labour is the only price of solid fame, 
and that, whatever their force of genius may be, there is 
no easy method of becoming a good painter.' 

Google 
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146. The plan of the diviaione of art-sehoola which I 
gave you in the last lecture is of course only a first germ 
of classiflcation, on which we are to found farther and 
more defined Btatement; but for this very reason it is 
necessary that erery term of it should be very clear 
in your minds. 

And especially I must ask you to note tho sense in 
which I use the word ' mass.' Artiste usually employ 
that word to express the spaoea of light and darkness, 
or of colour, into which a picture is divided. But this 
habit of theire arises partly from their always speaking 
of pictures in which the lights represent solid form. 
If they had instead been speaking of fiat tints, as, for 
instance, of the gold and blue in this missal page (S. T), 
they would not have called them ' masses,' but ' spaces ' 
of colour. Now botli for accuracy and convenience' sake, 
you will find it well to observe this distinction, and 
to call a simple flat tint a space of colour ; and only 
the representation of solid or projecting form a mass. 

At all events, I mean myself always to make this 
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dietinctioii ; whicli I think yon will see the use of by 
comparing the mi&eal page (S. 7) with a piece of finished 
painting (Edu, 2). The one I call space with colour ; tlie 
other, mass with colour ; I nee however the word ' line ' 
rather than ' space ' in our general scheme, because yon 
cannot limit a flat tint but by a line, or the locus of 
a line : whereas a gradated tint, expresaiTe of mass, may 
he lost at its edges in another, without any fixed limit; 
and practically is so, in the works of the greateat 
masters. 

147. Ton hare thus, in your hexagonal scheme, the 
expression of the universal manner of advance in painting ; 
Lino fiist ; then hne enclosing flat spaces coloured or 
shaded; then the lines vanish, and the solid forms are 
seen within the spaces. That is the universal law of ad- 
vance : — 1, line ; 3, flat space ; 3, massed or solid space. 
But, as you see, this advance may be made, and has 
been made, by two different roads ; one advancing always 
through colour, the other through light and shade. 
And these two roads are taken by two entirely difiFerent 
kinds of men. The way by colour is taken by men of 
cheerful, natural, and entirely sane disposition in body 
and mind, much resembling, even at its strongest, the 
temper of well-brought-up cliildren : — too happy to think 
deeply, yet with powers of imagination by which they 
can live other lives than their actual ones; make-believe 
lives, while yet they remain conscious all the while that 
theyoTv making believe — therefore ent irely sane. Tliey 
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are also abstJutely contented ; they ask for no more light 
than is immediately around them, and cannot see any- 
thing like darkness, bnt only green and blue, in the 
eai-th and sea. 

148. The way by light and shade is, on the contrary, 
taken by men of the highest powers of thought, and 
most earnest desire for truth ; they long for light, and 
for knowledge of all that light can ' show. But seeking 
for light, they perceive also darkness ; seeking for truth 
and substance, they find vanity. They look for form 
" in the earth, — for dawn in the eky ; and seeking these, 
they find formlessness in the earth, and night in the 
sky. 

Now remember, in these introductory lectures I am 
putting before yon the roots of tilings, which are 
strange, and dark, and often, it may seem, nnconnected 
with the brauches. Ton may not at present think these 
metaphysical statements necessary ; but as you go on, 
30U will find that having hold of the clue to methods 
of work through their springs in human character, you 
may perceive unerringly where they lead, and what 
constitutes their wrongness and rightness ; and when 
we have the main principles laid down, all others will 
develope themselves in dne succession, and everything 
will become more clearly intelligible to you in the end, 
for having l^en apparently vague in the beginning. 
Tou know when one is laying the foundation of a house, 
it does not show directly where the rooms are to be. 
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149. Tou have then these two great diviBions of humiui 
mind : one, content with the colours of things, whetlier 
they are dart or light; the other seeking light pure, 
as such, and dreading darkness as such. One, also, con- 
tent with the coloured aspects and visionary shapes of 
tilings ; the other seeking their form and substance. 
And, as I said, the school of knowledge, seeking light, 
perceives, and has to accept and deal with obscnrity; 
and seeking fonn, it has to accept and deal with form- 
lessness, or death. 

Farther, the school of colour in Europe, nsing the 
word Gothic in its broadest sense, is essentially Gothic- 
Christian; and full of comfort and peace. Again, the 
school of light is essentially Greek, and full of sorrow. 
I cannot tell yon which is right, or least wrong, I tell 
you only what I know — this vital distinction between 
them : the Gothic or colour school is always cheerful, the 
Greek always oppressed by the shadow of death ; and the 
stronger its masters are, the closer that body of deatli 
grips them. The strongest whose work I can show you 
in recent periods is Holbein; next to him is Lionardo; 
and then DUrer : but of the three Holbein is the strongest, 
and with his help I will put the two schools in their 
full character before you in a moment. 

150. Here is, first, an entirely characteristic piece of 
the great colour school. It is by Cima of Conegliano, 
a mountaineer, like Luini, bom under the Alps of Friuli. 
His Christian name was John Baptist : he is hero 
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painting his name-Saint; tte whole picture full of peace 
and intenBe faith and hope, and deep joy in light of 
sky, and fruit and flower and weed of earth. The pic- 
ture was painted for the church of Our Lady of the 
Garden at Venice, La Madonna dell' Orto (properly 
Madonna of the Kitchen Garden), and it is full of sim- 
ple flowers, and has the wild strawberry of Cima's 
native mountains gleaming through the grass. 

Beside it I will put a piece of the strongest work of 
the school of light and shade — strongest, because Holbein 
was a eolouriet also ; but he belongs, nevertheless, essen- 
tially to the chiaroscuro school. Tou know that his name is 
connected, in ideal work, chiefly with his ' Dance of Death.' 
I will not show yon any of the terror of that ; only his 
deepest thought of death, his well-known * Dead Christ.' 
It will at once show you how completely the Christian art 
of this school is oppressed by its veracity, and forced 
to see what is fearful, even in what it most trusts. Tou 
may think I am showing yon contrasts merely to fit my 
theories. Bat there ie Diirer's ' Knight and Death,' his 
greatest plate ; and if I had Lionardo's ' Medusa ' here, 
which he painted when only a boy, you would have seen 
how he was held by the same chain. And yon cannot 
but wonder why, this being the melancholy temper of the 
great Greek or naturalistic school, I should have called 
it the school of light. I call it so because it is through 
its intense love of light that the darkness becomes appa- 
rent to it, and through its intense love of truth and form 
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that all mystery becomes attractive to it. And when, 
having learned these tliinga, it ia joined to the school of 
colour, you have the perfect, though always, as I will 
show you, pensive, art of Titian and his foUowers. 

151. But remember, its first development, and alj its 
final power, depends on Greek sorrow, and Greek re- 
hgion. 

The school of light is founded in the Doric worship of 
Apollo and the Ionic worship of Athena, aa the spirits 
of life in the light, and of life in the air, opposed each 
to their own contrary deity of death — Apollo to the 
Python, Athena to the Gorgon — Apollo as life in light, 
to the earth spirit of corruption in darkness, Athena as 
life by motion, to the Goi^n spirit of death by pause, 
freezing, or turning to stone : both of the great divinitieB 
taking their glory from the evil they have conquered ; 
both of them, when angry, taking to men the form 
of the evil which is their opposite — ^Apollo slaying by 
poisoned arrow, by pestilence ; Athena by cold, the black 
ffigis on her breast. These are the definite and direct 
expressions of the Greek thoughts respecting death and 
life. But underlying both these, and far more mysterious, 
dreadful, and yet beautifal, there ia the Greek conception 
of spiritual darkness ; of tlie anger of fate, whether 
foredoomed or avenging ^ tlie root and theme of all 
Greek tragedy ; the anger of the Erinnyes, and Demeter 
Erinnys, compared to which the anger either of Apollo 
or Athena is temporary and partial: — and also, whila 
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Apollo or Athena only slay, the power of Deraeter and 
the Eumenidea is over the whole life ; bo that in the 
stories of Beilerophon, of Hippolytus, of Orestes, of 
CEdipuB, yon have an incomparably deeper shadow than 
any that was possible to the thought of later ages, when 
Ihe hope of the Eesurrection had become definite. And 
if you keep this in mind, you will find every name and 
l^end of the oldest history become full of meaning to 
you. All the mythic accountB of Greek sculpture begin 
in the legends of the family of Tantalus. The main one 
is the making of the ivory shoulder of Pelope after Deme- 
ter has eaten the shoulder of fiesh. With that you have 
Broteas, the brother of Pelops, carving the first statue of 
the mother of the gods; and you have his sister, Niobe, 
weeping herself to stone imder the anger of the deities 
of light Then Pelops himself, the dark-faced, gives 
name to the Peloponnesus, which you may therefore read 
as the ' isle of darkness ; * but its central city, Sparta, the 
' sown city,' is connected with all the ideas of the earth as 
life-^ving. And from her you have Helen, the repre- 
sentative of light in beauty, and the Fratres Helense — 
' lucida Bidera ;' and, on the other side of the hiUs, the 
brightness of Argos, with its correlative darkness over 
the Atreidte, marked to you by Helios turning away hia 
face from the feast of Thyestes. 

152. Then join with these the Northern legends con- 
nected with the air. It does not matter whether yon 
take Dorus as the son of Apollo or the son of Hellon ; he 
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equally symbolizeB the power of light : while his brother, 
jEoIub, through all his deBceDdants, chiefly in Sisyphus, 18 
coDf uBed or aaeociated with the real god of the winds, and 
represents to yon the power of the air. And then, ae this 
conception enters into art, yon have the myths of Peeda- 
lu8, the flight of IcaniB, and the story of Phrixns and 
Helle, giving you continual associations of the physical 
air and light, ending in the power of Athena over Corinth 
as well as over Athens. Now, once having the clue, yon can 
work out the sequels for yourselves better than I can for 
you ; and yon will soon find even the earhest or slightest 
grotesques of Greek art become full of interest to yon. 
For nothing is more wonderful than the depth of meaning 
which nations in their first days of thought, like children, 
can attach to the rudest aymbols ; and what to us is gro- 
tesque or ugly, like a little child's doll, can speak to them 
the loveliest things. I have brought you to-day a few 
more examples of early Greek vase painting, respecting 
which remember generally that its finest development 
is for the most part sepulchral. Tou have, in the 
first period, always energy in the figures, light in the 
sky or upon the figures;* in the second period, while the 
conception of the divine power remains the same, it is 
thought of as in repose, and the light is in the god, not 
in the sky ; in the time of decline, the divine power is 
gradually disbelieved, and all form and light are lost 
togetlier. With that period I wish you to have nothing 
• See Note m tie Catalogue on Ko. 201, 
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before jon, but shall rather learn to recognise afterwards 
what is base by its strangeness. These, which are to 
eome early in the third gronp of your Standard series, 
will enough represent to you the elements of early and 
late conception in the Greek mind of the deities of 
light. 

153. First (S. 204), you ha^e Apollo ascending 
from the sea ; thought of as the physical sunrise : only 
a circle of light for liis head ; his chariot horees, seen 
foreshortened, black against the day-break, their feet not 
yet risen above the horizon. Underneath is the paint- 
ing from the opposite side of the same vase : Athena 
as the morning breeze, and Hermes as the morning 
cloud, flying across the waves before the sunrise. At 
the distance I now hold them from you, it is scarcely 
possible for you to see that they are figures at all, so 
like are they to broken fragments of flying mist ; and 
when you look close, you will see that as Apollo's face 
is invisible in the circle of light, Mercury's is invisible 
in the broken form of cloud : but I can tell yon that 
it is conceived as reverted, looking back t» Athena; 
the grotesque appearance of feature in tlie front is the 
outline of his hair. 

These two paintings are excessively rude, and of the 
archaic period ; the deities being yet thought of chiefly 
as phyaieal powers in violent »gency. 

Underneath these two are Atiiena and Hermes, in 
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the types attained about the time of Phidiae ; hut, ol 
course, rudely drawn on the vase, and still more rudely 
in this print from Le Normaut and De Witte. For it 
IB impossible (as yon will soon find if you try for your- 
self) to give on a plane surface the grace of figures 
drawn on one of solid cur\'ature, and adapted to all 
its curves : and among other minor differences, Athena's 
lauce is in the original nearly twice as tall as herself, 
and has to be cut short to come into the print at alL 
Still, there is enough here to show you what I want 
yon to see — the repose, and entirely realized personalityj 
of the deities as conceived in the Phidian period. The 
relation of tlie two deities is, I believe, tlie same as in 
the painting above, though probably there is another 
added of more definite kind. But the physical mean- 
ing still remains — Athena unhelmeted, as the gentU 
morning wind, commanding the cloud Hermes to slow 
flight. His petasus is slung at his back, meaning liiat 
the clouds ar% not yet opened or expanded in the sky. 

154. Next (S. 205), you have Athena, again un- 
helmeted and crowned with leaves, walking between 
two nymphs, who are crowned also with leaves ; and 
all the three hold flowei-s in their hands, and there is 
a fawn walking at Athena's feet. 

This is still Athena as the morning air, but upon the 
earth instead of in the sky, with the nymphs of the 
dew beside' her ; the flowers and leaves opening as they 
breathe upon them. Note the white gleam of light on 
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the faivTi's breast; and compare it with the iiext fol- 
lowing examples: — (underneath this one is the contest 
of Athena imd Poseidon, which does not bear on onr 
present subject). 

Next (S. 206), Artemis as the moon of morning, 
walking low on the hills, and singing to her lyre ; the 
fawn beside her, with the gleam of light of sunrise on 
its ear and breast. Those of jou who are often out 
in the dawn-time know that there is no moon so glorion? 
as that gleaming crescent ascending before the sun, 
though in its wane. 

Underneath, Artemis and Apollo, of Phidian time. 

Next (S. 207), Apollo walking on the earth, god 
of the morning, singing to his lyre ; the fawn beside 
him, again with the gleam of light on its breast. And 
underneath, Apollo, crossing the sea to Delphi, of tlie 
Phidian time. 

155. Now yon cannot bnt be struck in these three 
examples with the similarity of action in Athena, Apollo, 
and Artemis, drawn as deities of the morning ; and 
with the association in every ease of the fawn with 
them. It has been said (I will not interrupt yon witli 
anthorities) that the fawn belongs to Apollo and Diana 
because stags are sensitive to music ; (are they ?). Bnt 
you see the fawn is here with Athena of the dew, thougli 
she has no lyre ; and I have mj-self .lo doubt that in this 
particular relation to the gods of morning it always 
stands as the symbol of wavering and glancing motion 
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through the leaves, chequering the ground as the fawn 
is dappled. Similarly the spots on the nebris of Dio- 
nysus, thought of sometimes as stars (•ri tit rSt linfm 
wtai>Sitt, DiodoruB, IL I), as well as those of his pan- 
thei-B, and the cloudings of the tortoise-shell of Hermes, 
are all significant of this light of the sky broken by 
clond-sliadciw. 

156. Tou observe also that in all the three examples 
the fawn has light on its ears, and face, as well as 
its breast. In the earliest Greek drawings of animals, 
bars of white are used as one means of detaching the 
figures from the ground; ordinarily on the under side 
of them, marking the lighter colour of the hair in wild 
animals. But the placing of this bar of white, or the 
direction of the face in deities of light, (the faces and 
flesh of women being always represented as white), may 
become expressive of the direction of the light, when 
that direction is important. Thus we are enabled at 
once to read the intention of this Greek symbol of the 
course of a day (in the centre-piece of S. 208, which 
gives yoii the types of Hermes). At the top you have 
an archaic representation of Hermes stealing lo from 
Argus. Argus is here the Kight ; his grotesque features 
monstrous; his hair overshadowing his shoulders; Her- 
mes on tiptoe, stealing upon him, and taking the cord 
which is fastened to the horn of lo out of his hand 
without his feeling it- Then, underneath, you have 
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the conrse of an entire day. Apollo firet, on the left, 
dark, entering hia chariot, the sun not yet rieen. In 
front of him Artemis, as the moon, ascending before 
him, playing on her lyre, and looking back to the 
son. In the centre, behind the horsee, Hermes, as the 
cnmulns clond at mid■^iay, wearing his petasus height- 
ened to a cone, and holding a flower in his right hand ; 
indicating the nourishment of the flowers by the rain 
from the heat-cloud. Finally, on the right, Latona, 
going down as the evening, lighted from the right by 
the sun, now sunk ; and with her feet reverted, signify- 
ing the unwillingneiBB of the departing day. 

Finally, underneath, yoa have Hermes of the Phidian 
period, as the floating cumulus cloud, almost shapeless 
(as you see him at this distance) ; with the tortoise-shell 
lyre in his hand, barred with black, and a fleece of white 
cloud, not level, but oblique, under his feet. (Compare 
the 'Jiii rSi nai'jmf — *Aiiy«i,' and the relations of the 
' aiyi'i'f ii»'<>x** 'a««m(,' with the clouds as the moon's 
messengers, in Aristophanes ; and note of Hermes gene- 
rally, that yon never find him flying as a Victory flies, 
but always, if moving fast at all, clambering along, as 
it were, as a cloud gathers and heaps itself : the Gor- 
gons stretch and stride in their flight, half kneeling, for 
the same reason, running or gliding shapelesslj along in 
Hiis stealthy way.) 

157. And now take this last illustration, of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Here is an effect of morning lifjht by Tumor 
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(S. 301), on the rocks of Otley-hill, near Leeds, drawn long 
a^, when Apollo, and Artemis, and Athena, Btill BometiniG? 
were seen, and felt, even near Leeds. The original drawing 
IB one of the great Famley series, and entirely beautifiil. 
I have shown, in the last volume of ' Modem Painters,' 
how well Tnmer knew the meaning of Greek legends : — 
he was not thinking of them, however, when he made 
this design ; but, nnintentionally, has given us the veiy 
effect of morning light we want : the glittering of the 
sunahine on dewy grass, half dark ; and the narrow 
gleam of it on the sides and head of the stag and 
hind. 

158. These few instances will be enough to show you 
how we may read in early art of the Greeks their strong 
inipreesions of the power of light. Tou will find the sub- 
ject entered into at somewhat greater length in my ' Queen 
of the Air ; ' and if yon vrill look at the beginning of 
the 7th book of Plato's ' Polity,' and read carefully the 
passages in the context respecting the Bun and intel 
lectual sight, you will see how intimately this physical 
love of light was connected with their philosophy, in 
its search, as blind and captive, for better knowledgt;. 
I tha'l not attempt to define for you to-day the more 
complex but much shallower forms which this love of 
light, and the philosophy that accompanies it, take in 
the mediiBval mind; only remember that in future, 
when I briefly speak of the Greek school of art with 
reference to questions of delineation, I mean the en- 
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tire range of the scbools, from IIomei-'B days to our 
own, which concern themselves with tlie representation 
of light, and the effects it produces on material 
form — beginning practically for us with these Greek 
vaee paintings, and closing practically for na with 
Turner's sanset on the Tenieraire ; being throughout a 
echool of captivity and sadness, but of intense power ; 
and which in ite technical method of shadow on 
material form, as well as in its essential temper, is 
centrally represented to you by Diirer's two great 
engravings of the ' Melencolia ' and the * Knight and 
Death,' On the other hand, when I briefly speak to 
yon of the Gothic school, with reference to delineation, 
I mean the entire and much more extensive range of 
schools extending from the earliest art in Central Asia 
and Egypt down to our own day in India aud China: — 
schools which have been content to obtain beantiful 
harmoniea of colour without any representation of light ; 
and which have, many of them, rested in such imperfect 
expressions of form as could be so obtained ; schools 
usually in some measure childish, or restricted in intel- 
lect, and similarly childish or restricted in their philo- 
sophies or faiths : but contented in the restriction ; and 
in the more powerful races, capable of advance to nobler 
development than the Greek schools, though the con- 
summate art of Europe has only been accomplished by 
the union of both. How that union was effected, I 
will endeavour to sh(tw you in my next lecture ; to-day 
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I ehall take note only of the points bearing on onr 
immediate practice. 

159. A certain number of you, by faculty and natural 
disposition, — and all, so far as you are inter^ted in modern 
art, — will necesearily have to put yourBelvea under the 
discipline of the Greek or chiaroscuro school, which is 
directed primarily to the attainment of the power of 
representing form by pure contrast of light and shade. 
I say, the ' discipline ' of the Greek school, both because, 
followed faithfully, it is indeed a severe one, and becanse , 
to follow it at all is, for persons fond of colour, often 
a course of painful self-denial, from which young students 
are eager to escape. And yet, when the laws of both , 
schools are rightly obeyed, the most perfect diseiphne is 
tliat of the colonrists ; for they see and draw everything, I 
while the chiaroscurists must leave much indeterminate 
in mystery, or invisible in gloom : and there are therefore I 
many heentious and vulgar forms of art connected with the 
ehiaroBcuro school, both in painting and etching, which 
have no parallel among the colourists. But both schools, 
rightly followed, require first of all absolute accuracy of 
delineation. This you need not hope to escape. "Whether 
you fill your spaoes with colours, or with shadows, tliey 
must equally be of the true outline and in true gradations. 
I have been thirty years telling modem students of art 
this in vain. I mean to say it to you only once, for the 
statement is too important to be weakened by repetition. 

Without perfect delineation of form and perfect grada 
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tion of space, neither njble colour is possible, nor noble 
light. 

160. It may make this more believable to you if I 
put beside each other a piece of detail from each school. 
I gave you the St, John of Cima da Conegliano for a 
type of the colour school. Here is one of the sprays of 
oak which rise against the sky of it in the distance, 
enlarged to about ite real size (Edu. 12). I hope to 
draw it better for yon at Venice; but this will show 
you with what perfect care the colourist has followed 
the outline of every leaf in the sky. Beside it, I put 
a chiaroscurist drawing (at least, a photograph of one), 
Diirer's, from nature, of the common wild wall-cabbage 
(Edu. 32). It is the most perfect piece of delineation 
by flat tint I have ever seen, in its mastery of the 
perspective of every leaf, and its attainment almost 
of the bloom of texture, merely by its exquisitely 
tender and decisive laying of the colour. These two 
examples ought, I think, to satisfy you as to the precision 
of outline of both schools, and the power of expression 
which may be obtained by flat tints laid within such 
outline. 

161. Next, here are two examples of the gradated 
shading expressive of the forms within the outline, by two 
masters of the chiaroscuro school. The first (S. 13) shows 
you Lionardo's melhod of work, both with chalk and the 
silver point. The second (S. 302), Turner's work in mez- 
Botint; botti masters doing their best. Observe that 
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this plate of Turner'B, which he worked on bo long that 
it was never published, Ib of a subject peculiarly de- 
pending on effects of mystery and concealment, the fall of 
the KensB under the Devil's Bridge on the St. Gothard ; 
(the old bridge ; you may still see it under the existiu!; 
one, which was huilt since Turner's drawing was made). 
If ever outline could be dispensed with, you would think 
it might be so in this confusion of cloud, foam, and 
darkness. But here is Tamer's own etching on tlie 
plate, (Edn. 35 F), made under the mezzotint ; and of 
all the studies of rock outline made by his hand, it is 
the most decisive and quietly complete, 

162. Again ; in the lionardo sketches, many parte are 
lost in obscurity, or are left intentionally uncertain and 
mysterious, even in the light ; and you might at firat 
imagine some permission of escape had been here given you 
from the terrible law of delineation. But the slightest 
attempts to copy them will show you that the terminal 
lines are inimitably subtle, unaccmsably true, and filled by 
gradations of shade so determined and mcastired, that the 
addition of a grain of the lead or chalk as large as the 
filament of a moth's wing, would make an appreciable 
difiference in them. 

This is grievous, you think, and hopeless. No, it is 
delightful and full of hope ; delightful, to see what mar- 
vellous things can be done by men ; and full of hope, if 
yoiu- hope is the right one, of being one day able to 
rejoice more in what others are, tlian in what yon are 
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yourself, and more in the strength that is for ever above 
you, than in that yon can ever attain. 

163. But you can attain much, if you will work reve- 
rently and patiently, and hope for no success through 
ill-regulated efEort. It is, however, most assuredly at 
this point of your study that the full strain tm your 
patience will begin. The exercises in line-drawing and 
flat laying of colour are irksome ; but they are definite, 
and within certain limits, sure to be successful if practised 
with moderate care. But the expression of form by 
shadow requires more subtle patience, and involves the 
necessity of frequent and mortifying failure, not to speak 
of the self-denial which I said was needful in persons fond 
of colour, to draw in mere light and shade. If, indeed, 
you were going fo be artists, or could give any great 
length of time to study, it might be possible for you to 
learn wholly in the Venetian school, and to reach form 
through colour. But without the most intense application 
this is not possible ; and .practically, it will be necessary for 
you, as soon as you have gained the power of outlining 
accurately, and of laying flat colour, to learn to express 
solid form as shown by light and shade only. And 
there is this great advantage in doing so, that many 
foijns are more or less disguised by colour, and that we can 
only represent them completely to others, or rapidly 
and easily record them for ourselves, by the use of 
shade alone. A single instance will show you what 
I mean. Perhaps there are few flowers of which the 
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iiHprosaion on the eye is more definitely of flat colour, 
than tlie scarlet geranium. But you would find, if you 
were to try to paint it, — first, that no pigment could 
approach the beauty of ite scarlet ; and secondly, tliat 
the brightness of the hue dazzled the eye, and prevented 
its following the real arrangement of the cluster of flowers. 
I have drawn for you here (at least this is a mezzotint 
from my drawing), a single oluster of the scarlet geraninm, 
in mere light and shade (Edu. 32 E.), and I think you 
will feel that its domed forai, and the flat lying of the 
petals one over the other, in the vaulted roof of it, can be 
seen better thus than if they had been painted scarlet. 
164. Also this study will be useful to you, in showing 
how entirely effects of light depend on delineation, and 
gradation of spaces, and not on methods of shading. 
And this is the second great practical matter I want 
you to remember to-day. All effects of light and shade 
depend not on the method or execution of shadows, but 
on their rightness of place, form, and depth. There 
is indeed a loveliness of execution added to the rightness, 
by the great masters, but you cannot obtain that till yon 
become one. Shadow cannot be laid thoroughly well, 
any more than lines can be drawn steadily, but by a long 
practised hand, and the attempts to imitate the shading 
. of fine draughtsmen, by dotting and hatching, are just 
as ridicnlons as it would be to endeavour to imitate their 
instantaneous lines by a series of re-tonchings. Too 
will often indeed see in Lionardo's work, and in Michael 
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Angelo'B, Bliadow wronglit laboriouely to an extreme 
of fineness ; but when jou look into it, you will find 
that tliey have always been drawing more and more 
form within the space, and never finishing for the sake 
of added texture, but of added fact. And all those 
effects of transparency and reflected light, aimed at in 
common chalk drawings, are wholly spurious. For aiuKe, 
as I told you, all lights are shades compared to higher 
lights, and lights only as compared to lower ones, it 
follows that there can be no difference in their quality 
as such; but that light is opaque when it expresses 
eubstance, and transparent when it expresses space; 
and shado is also <^que when it expresses substance, 
and transparent when it expresses space- But it is 
not, even then, transparent in the common sense of that 
word; nor is its appearance to be obtained by dotting 
or croBfl hatching, but by touches so tender as to look 
like mist. And now we find the use of having Lionardo 
for our guide. He is supreme in all questions of exe- 
cution, and in his 28th chapter, you will find tliat 
shadows are to be 'dolce e sfumose,' to be tender, and 
look as if they were exhaled, or breathed on the paper. 
Then, look at any of Michael Angelo's finished drawings, 
or of Correggio's sketches, and you will see that the true 
nuTse of light is in art, as in nature, the cloud ; a misty 
and tender darkness, made lovely by gradation. 

165, And how absolutely independent it is of ma- 
terial or method of production, how absolutely dependent 
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on rigbtneBS of placo and depth, — there are now before 
yon instances enough to prove. Here ie Durer's work in 
flat colour, represented by the photograph, in ita Bmoky 
brown ; Turner's, in washed sepia, and in mezzotint ; Lio- 
nardo'e, in pencil and in chalk ; on the screen in fi-ont of 
you a large Btndj in charcoal. In every one of these draw- 
ings, the material of shadow is absolutely opaque. Bnt 
photograph-stain, chalk, lead, ink, or charcoal, — every 
one of them, laid by the master's band, becomes full 
of light by gradation only. Here is a moonlight (EdiL 
31 B.), in which yon would think the moon shone through 
every cloud ; yet tlie clouds are mere single dadies of 
sepia, imitated by the brown stain of a photograph; 
similarly, in these plates from the Liber Studioruni 
th& white paper becomes transparent or opaque, ex- 
actly as the master chooses. Here, on the granite 
rock of the St. Gothard (S. 302), is white paper made 
opaque, every light represents sohd bosses of rock, or 
balls of foam. But in this study of twihght (S. 303), 
the same white paper (coarse old stuff it is, too!) 
is made as transparent as crystal, " and every frag- 
ment of it represents clear and far away light in the 
sky of evening in Italy. From which the practical 
conclusion for you is, that you are never to trouble 
yourselves with any questions as to the means of shade 
or light, but only with the right government of the 
means at your disposal. And it is a most grave error 
ill the Bystem of many of our public drawing-schooU 
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duit the Btudenta are peraiitted to spend weeks of labour 
ill giving attractive appearance, by delicacy of texture, 
to chiaroecuro drawiDge in which every form is false, 
and every relation of depth untrae. A most unhappy 
form of error ; for it not only delays, and often wholly ar- 
restB, their advance in their own art ; hut it prevents what 
ought to take place eo-relatively with their executive 
practice, the formation of their taste by the accurate 
study of the models from which they draw. I do not 
doubt but that you have more pleasure in looking at 
the large drawing of the arch of Bouiges, behind me, 
(Kef. 1), than at common sketches of Bculptnre. The 
reason yon like it is, that the whole effort of the 
workman hae been to show you, not hia own skill 
in shading, but the play of the light on the surfaces of 
the leaves, which is lovely, becanse the sculpture itself 
is lirst-rate. And I must so far anticipate what we 
shall discover when we come to the subject of sculpture, 
as to tell you the two main principles of good sculpture: 
first, that its masters think before all other matters of 
the right placing of masses ; secondly, that they give 
life by flexure of surface, not by quantity of detail ; 
for sculpture is indeed only light and shade drawing 
in stone. 

166. Much that I have endeavoured to teach on this 
subject has been gravely misunderstood, by both young 
painters and sculptors, especially by the latter. Eecause 
I am always nrgiiig them to imitate organic forms, tliey 
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think if ttey carve quantities of flowers and leaveB, and 
Bopy them from the life, tiiey have done all that is needed. 
But the difficulty is not to carve quantities of leaves 
Anybody can do that. The difficulty is, never anywhera 
to have an unneceBsaryleaf, Over the arch on the right, 
you see there is a cluster of seven, with their short 
stalks springing from a thick stem. Now, yon conld not 
turn one of those leaves a hair's-breadth out of its place, 
nor tliicken one of their stems, nor alter the angle at 
which each slips over the next one, without spoiling 
the whole, as much as you would a piece of melody by 
missing a note. That is disposition of mass^. Again, 
in the group on the left, while the placing of every 
leaf is just ae skilful, they are made more interesting 
yet by the lovely undulation of their surfaces, so that 
not one of them is in equal light with another. And 
that is so in all good sculpture, without exception. From 
the Elgin marbles down to the lightest tendril that 
curls round a capital in the thirteenth century, every 
piece of stone that has been touched by tlie hand of 
a master, becomes soft with under-life, not resembling 
nature merely in skin-texture, nor in fibres of leaf, 
or veins of flesh ; but in the broad, tender, unspeakably 
subtle undulation of its organic form, 

167. Ketuming then to the question of our own 
practice, I believe that all difficulties in method will 
vanish, if only you cultivate with care enough the habit 
of accurate obser\-atiQn, and if you think only of 
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making jour light and shade true, whether it he deli- 
cate or not. But there are three divisions or degrees of 
truth to be sought for, in light and ehade, by three 
several modes of study, which I most ask you to dis- 
tinguish carefully. ' 

L When objects are lighted by the direct rays of 
the aun, or by direct light entering from a window 
one side of them is of course in light, the other in 
shade, and the forms in the mass are exhibited sys- 
tematically by the force of the rays falling on it ; 
(those having most power of illumination which strike 
most vertically) ; and note that there is, therefore, to 
every solid curvature of surface, a necesearily propor- 
tioned gradation of light, the gradation on a parabolic 
solid being different from the gradaticm on an elliptical 
or spherical one. Now, when yonr purpose is to represent 
and learn the anatomy, or othervrise characteristic forms, 
of any object, it is best to place it in this kind of direct 
light, and to draw it as it is seen when we look at it 
in a direction at right angles to that of the ray. This is 
the ordinary academical way of studying form. Lionardo 
seldom practises any other in his real work, though lie 
directs many others in his treatise. 

168. The great importance of anatomical knowledge 
to the painters of the 16th century rendered this method 
of study very frequent with them; it almost wholly 
regulated their schools of engraving, and has been tlie 
moat frequcjit system of drawing in art-schools since (to 
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the TGry inexpedient excluaion of others). When yon 
Btndy objects in this way, — and it will indeed be well to 
do so often, though not exelusivelj, — observe always oiia 
main principla Di^de the light from the darkness 
frankly at firet: all over the subject let there be no 
doubt which is which. Separate them one from the 
otlier as they are separated in the moon, or on the 
world itself, in day and night. Then gradate your 
lights with the utmost subtilty possible to you ; but let 
your shadows alone, until near the termination of the 
drawing: then put quickly into them what farther 
energy they need, thus gaining the reflected lights out 
of their original flat gloom ; but generally not looking 
much for reflected lights. Nearly all young students 
(and too many advanced masters) exa^erate them. It 
is good to Bee a drawing come out of its ground like 
a vision of light only ; the shadows lost, or disregarded 
in the v^ue of space. In vulgar chiaroscuro the diades 
are so full of reflection that they look as if some one 
had been walking round the object with a candle, and 
tfie student, by that help, peering into its crannies. 

169. II. But, in the reality of nature, very few ob- 
jects are seen in this accurately lateral manner, or lighted 
by unconfused direct rays. Some are ail in shadow, 
some all in light, some near, and vigorously defined; 
others dim and faint in aerial distance. The study of 
these various effects and forces of light, which we niaj 
call aerial chiaroscuro, is a far more subtle one that 
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that of the rftys exliibiting organic foim (which for 
distinction's sake we may call ' formal ' chiaroscuro), 
since the degrees of light from the sun itself to the 
hlacfcness of night, are far beyond any literal imita- 
tion. In order to produce a mental impression of the 
facts, two distinct methods may be followed :— the first, 
to shade downwards from the lights, making everything 
darker in due proportion, until the scale of our power 
being ended, the mass of the picture is lost in shade. 
The second, to assume the points of extreme darkness 
for a basis, and to light everything above these in 
due proportion, till the mass of the pictnre is lost in 

light. 

170. Thus, in Turner's sepia drawing ' Isis ' (Edn. 
31), he begins with the extreme light in the sky, 
and shades down from that till he is forced to repre- 
sent the near trees and pool as one mass of black- 
ness. In his dmwing of the Greta (S. 2), he begins 
with the dark brown shadow of the bank on the left, 
and illuminates up from that, till, in his distance, 
trees, hills, sky, and clouds, are all lost in broad light, 
60 that you can hardly see the distinction between 
hills and sky. Tlie second of these methods is in 
general the beet for colour, though great painters unite 
both in their practice, according to the character of 
their subject. The first method is never pursued in 
colour but by inferior painters. It is, nevertheless, of 
great importance to make studies of chiaroscuro in this 
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first maimer for Bome time, as a prepai'ation for colonr 
ing; and this for many reasons, which it would take 
too long to state now. I shall expect you to have con- 
fidence in me when I assure you of the necessity of thia 
study, and ask you to make good use of the examples 
fi-om the Liber Studiorum which I have placed in your 
Educational series. 

171. III. Whether in formal or aerial chiaroscuro, 
it is optional with the student to make the local colour 
of objects a part of his shadow, or to consider the high 
lights of every colour as white. For instance, a chiaro- 
Bcuriat of Lionai-do's school, drawing a leopard, would 
take no notice whatever of the spots, but only give the 
shadows which expressed the anatomy. And it is indeed 
necessary to be able to do this, and to make drawings 
of the forms of things as if they were sculptured, and had 
no colour. But in general, and more especially in the 
practice which is to guide you to colour, it is better to 
regard the local colour as part of the general dark and 
light to be imitated ; and, as I told you at first, to con- 
sider all nature merely as a mosaic of different colours, to 
be imitated one by one in simplicity. But good artists 
vary their methods according to their subject and material. 
In general, Diirer takes little account of local colour; 
but in woodcuts of armorial bearings (one with peacock's 
feathers I shall get for you some day) takes great delight 
in it ; while one of the chief merits of Bewick is the ease 
and vigour with wliich he uses his black and white for the 
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colours of plumes. AIbo, every great artist looks for, aud 
expresses, that character of Ms subjeet which is beat to be 
rendered by the instrnmetit in his hand, and the material 
he works on. Give Telaaqnez or Veronese a leopard to 
paint, the flret thing they think of will be its spots ; give 
it to Diirer to engrave, and he will set himself at the 
fur and whiskers ; give it a Greek to carve, and he will 
only think of its jaws and liinbs; each doing what is 
absolutely beet with the means at his disposal. 

1T3, The details of practice in these various methods 
I will endeavonr to explain to you by distinct examples in 
your Educational series, as we proceed in our work ; for 
the present, let me, in closing, recommend to you once 
more with great eamestnesB tiie patient endeavour to ren- 
der the chiaroscuro of landscape in the manner of the Liber 
Studioram ; and this the rather, because you might easily 
suppose that the facility of obtaining photographs which 
render such effects, as it seems, with absolute truth 
and with unapproachable subtlety, superseded the necessity 
of study, and the use of sketching. Let me assure you, 
once for all, that photographs supersede no single quality 
nor use of fine art, and have so much in common with 
Nature, that they even share her temper of parsimony, 
and will tliemselves give you nothing valuable that you 
do not work for. They supersede no good art, for the 
definition of art is 'human labour regulated by human 
design,' and this design, or evidence of active intellect in 
choice and arraugenicnt, is tlie essential part of tlic work; 
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wliicli, so long as yon cannot perceive, you perceive no 
art whatsoever; which, when once you do perceive, yon 
will perceive also to be replaceable by no mechanism. 
But, farther, photographs will give you nothing yon do 
not work for. They are invaluable for record of eome 
kinds of facta, and for giving transcripts of drawings by 
great masters ; but neither in the photographed scene, 
nor photographed drawing, will you see any true good, 
more than in the things themselves, until you have given 
the appointed price in yoor own attention and toil. And 
when once you have paid this price, you will not care 
for phott^raphs of landscape. They are not true, though 
they seem so. They are merely spoiled nature. If it 
is not haman design you are looking for, there is more 
beauty in the next wayside bank than in all the enn- 
blaekeiied paper you could collect in a lifetime. Gro 
and look at the real landscape, and take care of it ; do 
not think you can get the good of it in a black stain 
portable in a folio. But if you care for human tbought 
and passion, then learn yourselves to watch the course 
and fall of the light by whose influence you live, and 
to shave in the joy of human spirits in the heavenly 
gifts of sunbeam and shade. For I tell you truly, 
tliat to a quiet heart, and healthy brain, and indnstrions 
hand there is more delight, and use, in the dappling of one 
wood-glade with flowers and sunshine, than to the rest- 
less, heartless, and idle could be brought by a panorama 
of a belt of the world, photographed round the equator. 
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178. To-DAT I must try to complete onr elementary 
eketch of Bchoole of art, by tracing the course of Uiose 

which were diatinguiehed by faculty of coloar, and after- 
iTOrda to deduce from the entire echeme advisable me- 
thods of immediate practice. 

You remember that, for the type of the early schoola 
of colour, I chose their work in glass ; as for that of the 
early echools of chiaroscuro, I chose their work in clay. 

I had two reasons for this. First, that the peculiar 
skill of colourists is seen most intelligibly in their 
work in glass or in enamel ; secondly, that Nature 
herself produces all her loveliest colours in some kind 
of solid or liquid glass or crystal. The rainbow is 
painted on a shower of melted glass, and the colours 
of the opal are produced in vitreous flint mixed with 
water; the green and blue, and golden or amber 
brown of flowing water is in surface glossy, and in 
motion, ' splendidior vitro.' And the loveliest colours ever 
granted to human sight — those of morning and evening 
clouds before or after rain— are produced on minuto par 
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tides of finely-divided water, or perhaps sometimeB, ice. 
But more than this. If you examine with a lens some 
of the richest colours of flowers, as, for instance, those of 
the gentian and dianthus, you will find their textnre ia 
produced by a crystalline or sugary frost-work upon 
tliem. In the lychnis of the high Alps, the red and 
white have a kind of sugary bloom, as rich as it is 
delicate. It is indescribable ; but if you can fancy veiy 
powdery and crj-stalline snow mixed with the softest 
cream, and then dashed with carmine, it may give you 
some idea of the look of it. There are no colours, either 
in the nacre of shells, or the plnmea of birds and insects, 
which are so pure as those of clouds, opal, or flowers ; 
but the force of purple and blue in some butterflies, and 
the methods of clouding, and strength of burnished lustre, 
in plumage like the peacock's, give them more universal 
interest ; in some birds, also, as in oi\r own kingfisher, 
the colour nearly reaches a floral preciousness. The lustre 
in most, however, is metallic rather than vitreons ; and 
the -vitreous always gives the purest hue. Entirely com- 
mon and vidgar compared with these, jet to be noticed 
as completing the crj-etalline or vitreous system, we have 
the colours of gems. The green of the emerald is the 
best of these ; but at its best ia as vulgar as house- 
fainting beside the green of birds' plumage or of clear 
water. No diamond shows colour so pure as a dewdrop ; 
the ruby is like the pink of an ill-dyed and half-washed- 
out print, compared to the diantliiis ; and the carbuncle 
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is nsnally quite dead nnless set with a foil, and even then 
is not prettier than the seed of a pomegranate. The opal 
is, however, an exception. When pure and nneut in its 
native rock, it presents the most lovely colonrs that can 
be seen in the world, except those of clonds. 

We have thus in nature, chiefly obtained by crystalline 
conditions, a series of groups of entirely delicious hues ; 
and it is one of the best eigos that tlie bodily system 
is in a healthy state when we can see these clearly in 
their most delicate tints, and enjoy them fully and simply, 
with the kind of enjoyment that children have in eatiug 
sweet things. I shall place a piece of rock opal on 
the table in yonr working room; if on fine days you 
will sometimes dip it in water, take it into sunshine, 
and examine it with a lens of moderate power, yon may 
always test your progress in sensibility to colour by the 
degree of pleasure it giv^ you. 

174. Now, the course of our main colour scbool8''i8 
briefly this : — First, we have, returning to our hexagonal 
Bcheme, line ; then spaces filled with pure colour ; and 
then masses expressed or rounded with pure colour. And 
during these two stages the masters of colour delight in 
the purest tints, and endeavour aa far as possible to rival 
those of opale and flowers. In saying ' the purest tints,' 
I do not mean the simplest types of red, blue, and 
yellow, but the most pure tints obtainable by their com- 
bi nations. 

175. Ton remember 1 told you, when tlie colourista 
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painted masses (^ projectiiig spaces, they, aiming alwayi 
at colour, perceived from the first and held to the last 
the fact that shadowB, though of course darker than 
the lights with reference to which they are shadows, 
are not therefore necessarily less vigorous colours, but 
perhaps more vigorous. Some of the most beautiful blues 
and purples in nature, for instance, are those of moun- 
tains in shadow against amber sky ; and the darkness of 
the hollow in the centre of a wild rose is one glow of 
orange fire, owing to the quantity of its yellow stamens. 
Well, the Venetians always saw this, and all great 
colonrists see it, and are thus separated from the non- 
colourists or schools of mere chiaroscuro, not by difference 
in style merely but by being right while the others are 
wrong. It is an absolute fact that shadows are as mudi 
colours as lights are; and whoever i-epresents them by 
merely, the subdued or darkened tint of the light, repre- 
sents them falsely. I particularly want you to observe 
that this is no matter of taste, but fact. If you are espe- 
cially soberminded, you may indeed choose sober coIouth 
where Venetians woiJd have chosen gay ones ; that is a 
matter of taste : you may think it proi)er for a hero to 
wear a dress without patterns on it, rather than an 
embroidered one; that is similarly a matter of taste: 
but, though you may also think it would be dignified 
for a hero's limbs to be all black, or brown, on the 
shaded side of them, yet, if you are using eolonr at all, 
you cannot bo have him to your mind, except by false 
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hiXKl ; lie nevei', under any circomsfances, could be en- 
tirely black or brown on one side of him. 

176. In this, then, the Venetians are separate from 
otiier schools by Tightness, and they are so to their last 
days. Venetian painting is in this matter always right. 
But also, in their early days, the colourists are separated 
from other schools by their contentment with tranquil 
cheerfulness of light; by their never wanting to be 
dazzled. None of their lights are flashing or blinding; 
Uiey are soft, winning, precious ; lights of pearl, not of 
lime : only, you know, on this condition they cannot have 
sunshine: their day is the day of Paradise; they need 
no candle, neither light of the snn, in their cities ; and 
everything is seen clear, as through crystal, far or near. 

This holds to the end of the fifteenth century. Then 
they begin to see that this, beautiful as it may be, is still 
a make-believe light ; that we do not live in the insidck> 
of a pearl ; but in an atmosphere through which a burning 
sun shines thwartedly, and over which a soirowful night 
must far prevail. And then the chiaroseurists succeed 
ill persuading them of the fact that there is mystery 
in the day as in the night, and show them how constantly 
to see truly, is to see dimly. And also they teach them 
the brilliancy of light, and the degree in which it is raised 
from the darkness ; and, instead of their sweet and pearly 
peace, tempt them to look for the strength of flame and 
coruscation of lightning, and flash of sunshine on annoni 
and on points of spears. 
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177. The noble painters take the lesson nobly, alike foi 
gloom or flame. Titian with deliberate strength, Tiiitoret 
■with Btormy passion, read it, side by side. Titian deepens 
the hues of his Assumption, as of his Entombment, into 
a Bolenm twilight ; Tintoret involves his earth in coils of 
volcanic cloud, and withdraws, through cirelo flaming 
above circle, the distant light of Paradise, Both of them, 
becoming naturalist and human, add .he veracity of 
Ilollwin's intense portraiture to the glow and the dignity 
they had themselves inherited from the Masters of Peace : 
at the same moment another, as strong as they, and in 
pure felicity of art-faculty, even greater than they, but 
trained in a lower school, — ^Velasquez, — produced the mira- 
cles of colour and shadow-painting, which made Reynolds 
say of him, ' What we all do with labour, he does with 
ease ; ' and one more, Corre^io, uniting the sensual 
element of the Greek schools with their gloom, and 
their light with their beauty, and aU these with the 
Lombardic colour, became, as since I think it has been 
admitted without question, tlie captain of the painter's 
art as such. Other men have nobler or more numerous 
gifts, but as a painter, master of the art of laying colour 
BO as to be lovely, Correggio is alone. 

178. I said the noble men learnt tlieir lesson obly. 
The base men also, and necessarily, learn it basely. Tlie 
great men rise from colour to sunlight. The bas'^ ones 
fall from colour to candlelight. To-day, ' non ragioniain 
di lor,' but let us see what this great change whicli perfeete 
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tlie art of painting mainly uotieiiit^ in, and means. For 
thoiigli we are only at present speaking of teelmical 
matters, every one of them, I can scarcely too often 
repeat, is the outcome and sign of a mental character, 
and yon can only understand tlie folds of tlie veil, by 
those of the form it veils, 

179. The complete painters, we find, have brought 
dimness and mystery into their method of eolonrinf];. 
That means that the world all round them has resohod 
to dream, or to believe, no more ; but to know, and to 
see. Ajid instantly all knowledge and sight are given, no 
more as in the Gothic times, through a window of glass, 
brightly, but as through a telescope-glass, darkly. Your 
cathedral window shut you froio tlie true sky, and 
illumined you with a vision ; your telescope leads you 
to the sky, but darkens its light, and reveals nebula 
beyond nebula, far and farther, and to no conceivable 
farthest — unresolvable. That is what the mystery means. 

180. Next, what does that Greek opposition of black 
and white mean? 

In the sweet erjstalline time of colour, the jjainters, 
whether on glass or canvas, employed intricate patterns, 
in order to mingle hues beautifully witli each other, and 
-nake one perfect melody of them all. But in the great 
natiu-alist school, they like their patterns to come in 
tJie Greek way, dashed dark on light, — gleaming light 
out of dark. That means also that the world round 
them lias again returned to the Greek conviction, that 
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all nature, especially humBu nature, is not entirely melo 
dioua nor luminous; but a barred and broken thing: 
that Baiuts have their foibles, sinnerB their forces ; that 
the moat luminous virtue iB often only a flash, and the 
blackest-lookiug fault is sometimes only a stain : and, 
mthout confusing in the least black with white, they 
can forgive, or even take delight in things that are like 
the ufifK, dappled, 

181. Tou have then — fiist, mystery. Secondly, oppo- 
sition of dark and light Then, lastly, whatever tratb of 
form the dark and light can show. 

That is to say, truth altogether, and resignation to 
it, and quiet resolve to make the best of it. And therefore, 
portraiture of living men, women, and children, — no more 
of saints, cherubs, or demons. So here I have brought 
for yonr standards of perfect art, a little maiden of tlie 
StrozEi family, with her dog, by Titian; and a little 
prin<!esB'of the house of Savoy, by Vandyke ; and Charles 
the Fifth, by Titian ; and a queen, by Yelasqnez ; and 
an English girl in a brocaded gown, by Eeynolds ; and 
an English physician in his plain coat, and wig, by 
Eeynolds; and if you do not like them, I cannot help 
myself, for I can find nothing better for you. 

182. Better 1 — I must pause at the word. Nothing 
stronger, certainly, nor so strong. Nothing so wonderful 
BO inimitable, so been in unprejudiced and unbiassed 
sight. 

Yet better, perhaps, the sight that was guided by 
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a nacred will ; the power that could be tanght to weaker 
Lands; the work that was feultlesB, though not inimi- 
table, bright with felicity of heart, and consummate 
in a disciplined and companionable ekilL You will 
find, wben I can place in your hands the notes on 
Verona, which I read at the Royal Institution, tltat I 
have ventured to call the sera of painting represented 
by John Bellini, the time ' of the Masters.' Truly 
tliey deserved the name, who did nothing but wliat 
was lovely, and taught only what was right These 
mightier, who succeeded them, crowned, but cloeed, the 
dynastiee of art, and since their day painting has never 
flourished more. 

183. There were many reasons for iJtis, without fault 
of theirs. They were exponents, in the first place, of the 
change in all men's minds from civil and religious 
to merely domestic passion ; the love of their gods and 
their country had contracted itself now into that of their 
domestic circle, which was little more than the halo of 
fbemselves. Ton will see Ihe reflection of this change 
in painting at oDce by comparing the two Madonnas 
(S. 37, John Bellini's, and Raphael's, called ' della Seg- 
giola *). Bellini's Madonna cares for all creatures through 
ter child; Raphael's, for her child only. 

Again, the world round these painters had become 
Bftd and proud, instead of Iiappy and humble; — its 
domestic peace was darkened by irreligion, and made 
restless by pride. And tlie Hymen, whose statue this 
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fair Englifih girl of Eeynolds' tliought miist decorsta 
(S. 4S), is blind, and holds a coronet. . 

Again, in the splendid power of realization, whicli 
these greatest of artists had reached, there was the latent 
jxissibility of amusement by deception, and of excitement 
by sensualism. And Dutch trickeries of base resem- 
blance, and French and English fancies of insidione 
beauty, soon occupied the eyes of the populace of Europe, 
too restless and wretched now to care for the sweet earth- 
benies and Madonna's ivy of Cima, and too ignoble to 
perceive Titian's colour, or Corr^^o's shade. 

184. Enough sources of evil were here, in the temper 
and power of the consummate art. In its practical 
metliods there was another, the fatallest of all. These 
great artists brought with them mystery, despondency, 
domesticity, sensuality: of all these, good came, as 
well as evil. One thing more they brought, of which 
nothing but evil ever comes, or can come — Liberty. 

By the discipline of five hundred years they had 
learned and inherited such power, that whereas all 
fonner painters could be right only by effort, they 
could be right with ease ; and whereas all fonner paint- 
ers could be right only under restraint, they could bo 
light, free. Tintoret's touch, Lnjni's, Corre^o's, Rey- 
nolds', and Velasquez's, are all as free as the air, and 
yet right, ' How very fine 1 ' said everybody. UnquestJon- 
ably, very fine. Next, said everybody, 'What a gtaud 
discovery 1 Here is the finest work ever done, and it is 
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quite free. Let us all be free tlien, and wliat fine 
tbingB shall we not do also]' With what Fesnlts we too 
well know. 

Nevertheless, remember you are to delight in tiie free- 
dom won by tliese mighty men through obedience, though 
you are not to covet it. Obey, and you also shall be free 
iji time ; but in these minor things, as well as in great, 
it is only li^t service which is perfect freedom; 

185. This, brcedly, is the history of the early and 
late cdour-schools. The first of these I shall call gene- 
rally, henceforward, the school of crystal ; the other that 
of clay : potter's clay, or human, are too sorrowfully the 
same, as far as art is concerned. Now remember, in 
practice, you cannot follow both these schools ; you must 
distinctly adopt the principles of one or the other. I will 
put the means of following either within your reach ; and 
according to your dispositions you will choose one or the 
other: all I have to guard you against is the mistake 
of tliinking you can unite the two. If you want to 
paint (even in the most dist^tt and feeble way) in the 
Greek sehotJ, the school of Lionardo, Correggio, and 
Turner, you cannot design coloured windows, nor An- 
gelican jTaradises. If, on the other hand, you choose to 
live in the peace of paradise, you cannot share in the 
gloomy triumphs of the earth, 

186. And, incidentally note, as a practical matter of 
immediate impoi-tance, that painted windows liave notliing 
to do witli chiaroscuro. The virtue of ^lass is to )« 
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transpai-cnt everywhere. If you aire to build a palace 
of jewels, painted glass is richer than all the treasures 
of Aladdin's lamp; but if you like pictures better than 
jewels, yon must come into broad daylight to paint 
them. A picture in coloured glass is one of the most 
■xTilgar of barbarisms, and only fit to be ranked with 
the gauze transparencies and chemical iUuminationB of 
the sensational stage. Also, put out of your minds at 
once all question about difficulty of getting colour ; in 
glasa we have all the colours that are wanted, only we 
do not know either how to choose, or how to connect 
thera ; and we are always trying to get them bright, 
when their real virtue is to be deep, and tender, and 
subdued. We will have a thorough study of painted 
glass soon: meanwhile I merely give you a type of its 
perfect style, in two windows from Chalons but Mame 
(S. 141). 

187. Ton will have then to choose between these two 
modes of thought : for mj own part, with what poor gift 
and skill is in me, I belong wholly to the chiaroecurist 
school ; and shall teach yon therefore chiefly that which 
I am best able to teach ; and the rather, that it is only 
in this school that you can follow out the study either 
of natural history or landscape. The form of a wild 
animal, or the wrath of a mountain torrent, would both 
be revolting (or in a certain sense invisible) to the calra 
fantasy, of a painter in the schools of crystal. He must 
lay his lion asleep in St Jerome's study beside his tame 
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l»aftndge and spare slippcre; lead the Rppoaecd river 

by alternate azure promontories, and restrain its courtly 
little streainletB with naargins of marble. But, on the 
other hand, your studies of mythology and literature 
niay best be connected with these schools of purest and 
calmest imagination; and their discipline will be useful 
to you in yet another direction, and that a very important 
one. It will teach you to take delight in little things, 
Mid develope in yon the joy which all men should feel 
hi purity and order, not only in pictures hut in reality. 
For, indeed, the best art of this school of fantasy may 
at last be in reality, and the chiaroscurists, true in ideal, 
may be less helpful in act "We cannot arrest sunsets 
nor carve mountains, but we may turn every English 
homestead, if we choose, into a picture by Cima or John 
Bellini, which shall be ' no counterfeit, but the true and 
perfect image of life indeed.' 

188. For the present, however, and yet for some litth 
time during yom- progress, yon will not have to choose 
your school. For both, as we have seen, begin in de- 
lineation, and both proceed by filling fiat spaces with an 
even tint. And therefore this will be the course of work 
for you, founded on all that we have seen. 

Having learned to measure, and draw a pen line witli 
some steadiness (the geometrical exercises for this purpose 
being properly school, not University work), you shall 
have a series of studies from the plants which are of chief 
importance in the history of art; first from their real 
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fonns, and then from the conventional and hcraljic ox 
picasions of them ; then ve will take examples of the 
filling of ornamental forms with flat colour in Egyptian, 
Greek, and Gothic design ; and then we will advance tc 
animal fonns treated in the same severe way, and so to 
the patterns and colour designs on animals themselves. 
And when we are sure of our firmness of hand and 
accuracy of eye, we will go on into light and shade. 

189. In process of time, these series of exereises wiU, 
I hope, be sufficiently complete and systematic to show 
its purpose at a glance. But during the prraent year, 
I shall content myself with placing a few examples of 
theee different kinds of practice in your rooms for work, 
explaining in the catalogue the position they will ulti- 
mately occupy, and the technical points of process into 
which it is of no nse to enter in a general lecture. After 
a little time spent in copying these, your own predilec- 
tions must determine your future course of study ; only 
remember, whatever school you follow, it must bo only to 
learn method, not to imitate result, and to acquaint your- 
self with the minds of other men, but not to adopt them 
as your own. Be assured that no good can come of your 
work but as it arises simply out of your own true natures 
and the necessities of the time around yon, though iu 
many respects an evil one. You live in an age of base 
conceit and baser servility — an age whose intellect is 
chiefly formed by pillage and occupied in desecration; 
one day inimiftking, the next destrftying, the works of all . 
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